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East Bergholt 
Marcel MGring 


She asks how much farther it is to East Bergholt. ‘When 
he tells her they won’t be there before nightfall, her face 
clouds over. 

He stares straight ahead, at the traffic that isn’t there, on 
this road that runs to the coast like a weary river and, under 
the endless rain, the third day of rain already, looks wet 
enough to sail on. 

“Nightfall?” 

“Nightfall.” 

Her hands tighten around the steering wheel. 

Endless rain. 


No-no, she had said, she wasn’t concerned with the, shall 
we say, literary aspects of courtly love, of the entire courtly 
system (she pronounced the word with a slight German accent, 
seestem), but with the theological, religious implications that 
courtly love may conceivably have had on people’s lives. 
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May conceivably have had. 

My God, he had said (though he wasn’t speaking to her, 
not to anyone, his eyes were fixed on the brick wall in the 
corridor outside the classroom), my God, he had said, Rezepti- 
onsforschung has finally made it through to theology. 

She blushed, and that had surprised him. He bent his head 
slightly, as if to peer over the top of his glasses (which he 
didn’t mean to) and observed her, this long, long-legged, 
long-curly-haired theology student. Under his searching gaze, 
she had shifted her weight from her left leg to her right. The 
bluish fluorescent light glittered in her lenses. 

Didn’t he take her seriously? 

Very seriously, he said. 


Maps are as much of a puzzle to him-as church fathers: at 
six o'clock that afternoon they drive into East Bergholt. With- 
out a word, without a hint of triumph or disdain, she turns 
the wheel to the right off the main road into a cluster of 
pastel-colored bungalows. In a long, slow curve (sodden grain 
on one side, the unsurpassed English ugliness of the bunga- 
lows on the other), the village unfolds before them. Just as 
he is about to ask where they’re supposed to sleep for God’s 
sake, they duck into a country lane. 

“Well, that was the village,” he says. He stretches and 
looks back. 

“There’s a hotel,” she says. 

The car swerves sharply to the right, onto a gravel parking 
lot. He is flung against the door. 

“Boom,” he says, as the bumper taps lightly against an oak. 


I know absolutely nothing about theology, he had said, 
nor do I intend to. My own field, he went on, is vague enough 
without holy duality and immaculate conception. 

Tri-nity, she had said, holy Trinity. 
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I don’t care if they’re a whole quartet, he had said, I want 
nothing to do with it. 

But she had gone on talking, as they walked through the 
building, one corridor after another, all the way to the top 
floor, where he had his office, just below the restored seven- 
teenth-century roof that let in too much heat in summer and 
too much cold in winter. And she had sat across from him, 
on the opposite side of the wooden desk with the inlaid 
herringbone pattern, and argued endlessly, her eyes shining 
behind her lenses, her cheeks red. 

Miss, he had said, he had already forgotten her name, Miss, 
courtly love is something entirely different from what you’ ve 
described, it’s not some kind of serene, exalted veneration, 
it’s postponed sex. 

This time he hadn’t even looked at her when she blushed. 
He had uncapped his fountain pen, took out a sheet of paper 
and asked her her name, address, phone number, educational 
background, in other words, everything one always wanted 
to know. After he had covered two pages with his illegibly 
small handwriting, he made her blush for the thitd time. 

Greta, he began (Margaretha Theodora Maria van Gron- 
ingen, it said at the top of the first page), two things, before 
you can expect any assistance from me. The first, he had 
lectured, was that the age about which she spoke was charac- 
terized by married priests, with or without numerous off- 
spring, rather than serene piety. The second was that love 
appeared in many guises. And when I say love, he explained, 
I mean sexual love. 

As she reddened, he assigned her a few books. 

Hadewijch* wants to fuck God, he thought as she 
walked away. 

Later, months later, he was to tell her that courtly love was 
a question of structure, hardly a matter of morals. 


* Hadewijch was a medieval nun-cum-poet-cum-visionaty. 
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The Hare and the Hounds, after four days of deprivation, 
is an oasis of peace and refinement. Especially culinary re- 
finement. In the bay window of the medieval taproom they 
are served splendid steaks on glazed brown plates. Next to 
the meat is a handful of bright green peas, large and fresh, 
flanked by a yellowy-white cabbage leaf. He slices, for the 
first time in years with a sharp knife, into the dark crust, 
revealing the tender pink meat within. He watches as she 
carelessly, absently, cuts the cabbage leaf in two and spears 
it on her fork. 


Margaretha Theodora Maria van Groningen, he read when 
he got home. Twenty-eight years old, born in Harlingen, 
living in Amsterdam. High school, night school, college (un- 
finished), convent, college. One and a half years, that con- 
vent. I wasn’t ready yet, she had told him. And just when’ll 
that be, he thought. Her interest lay in the courtly aspects 
of medieval theology. Hadewijch? he had asked. She had 
shuddered. No, not Hadewijch. That’s not theology, that’s 
mysticism. Her words. Why, he had asked, do you want to 
become a nun? She had shaken her head. Wanted, she’d 
said. Want, he’d said. Once again, that shaking head. Wants, 
he thought, glancing through his notes. Wants. Hadewijch 
wants to fuck God. 


He has a certain reputation. A reputation that has less to 
do with his work than with the way in which he works. In 
fifty years he’ll be remembered, zf he’s remembered, as a 
man who acted so-and-so, not as the man who taught such- 
and-such. He realizes that. He realizes that he represents, 
not the knowledge itself, but the way in which certain knowl- 
edge is passed on. Why, he wondered, had she come to him 
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with her strange request? Was she, unconsciously, seeking 
form? 


They sleep in rooms of wood in a little house behind the 
hotel: The Cottage. He couldn’t have thought of a better 
name. The Cottage exudes the same steady composure he so 
admires in the English. The type of surroundings in which 
one immediately feels at home, and of which one knows: 
whatever happens, it won’t happen here. 

When the landlady leaves them, after a detailed explana- 
tion and instructions (breakfast at nine-thirty, French rolls 
with cheese and coffee for the gentleman, fried eggs with 
bacon and tea for the lady), they are standing in the large 
bedroom where she will be sleeping. He sits down on the 
edge of the huge double bed and sinks into the mattress, 
nearly up to his waist. As she lays her suitcase on a table and 
starts unpacking, very slowly, very systematically, he leans 
back against the richly carved headboard and surveys the 
room. 

A polished wooden floor. 

Paneled walls. 

Old oak beams in the ceiling. 

Two linen cupboards made of glowing cherry wood. 

In front of the window that faces the inn: a small writing 
table with an embroidered runner; in front of the table, a 
straight-backed wooden chair with Gobelin upholstery. On 
the table, a French mantel clock of cracked walnut that says 
five past nine and a quaint little lamp on a round ceramic base. 

“What,” he asks, in the bored tone of voice that so appeals 
to him in Waugh, “what would you say to a stroll through 
the village?” 

She turns around, one of her dark blue pleated skirts over 
her arm, lamplight in the cloud of hair. She nods. 

As talkative as she may be when it comes to Aquinas, 
Augustine and Ruusbroec, she rarely contributes to these 
extracurricular conversations. 
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Once he had woken up with a warm, dampish feeling on 
his stomach. Thirty-five years old, he had thought later as he 
stood under the shower, thirty-five, and my first wet dream. 
When he wiped the steam off the mirror and saw the familiar, 
spattered face that always stared back, he realized, to his 
surprise, what (or rather: who) had been the reason for his 
dream. 

He’d been walking her down the long corridors of the old 
faculty building, to the narrow, winding staircase in a corner 
of the complex. She went first and he watched her legs rising 
and falling, rising and falling. He followed those lofty 
haunches, up, up, up, until he saw the miraculous, incompa- 
table swell of her buttocks. He was right behind her. His 
hand under her skirt, up along the inside of one of those 
delicate legs. He felt the silky moistness of her vagina, as his 
thumb glided along her thigh, between her buttocks, and 
his index finger stroked her clitoris. At the top of the stairs 
she leaned over, her hands on the floor. He threw back her 
long skirt, a blue frame for her magnificent rear, opened his 
pants and slipped inside her. He fucked her, his hands resting 
on her hips. Oh God, she had said. 

God wants to fuck Hadewijch. 


Miss van Groningen, he had said (he called her that now 
and again, to get her attention), what do you do in the 
summer months? 

The story of her life. Scholarship, which meant not much 
money, which meant odd jobs. A long list of them. In the bulb 
fields, for a potato farmer in Groningen, tour guide, salesgirl. 

And this summer? 

Raised shoulders. 

He made his proposal. His plan: to search for source texts 
on the Utrecht baptismal vows, originally an Old English 
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text, based on a Latin sacramentaty. The original text, he had 
said, eyes fixed on the wooden ceiling, head back, hands 
clasped behind his neck, is in all probability Northumbrian. 
There is generally assumed to be an extant Yorkshire version. 

And? 

Whether she, for a modest remuneration, would be willing 
to assist him. 

He had redefined her objections (she studied theology, 
knew nothing about literature and . . . ), he had redefined 
her objections as an array of suitable qualities. Who better 
than a theology student, with her knowledge of church ar- 
chives and biblical criticism, and wouldn’t she be the ideal 
person to introduce him into churchly circles and didn’t she 
say she had a driver’s license? 

Yes. 

Well? 

When did he want to leave? 


Unlike his colleagues, he’s not interested in the significance 
of an early text for the archaeology of the language. It’s the 
poetry that fascinates him, the fragmentary quality of found 
pages, the incomplete, often simple words. He relishes a good 
description: fol. 17r damaged, foxing and scorch marks, lines 
4-15 partially legible, preamble in red ink. Give him a text 
restoration with plenty of round and square brackets and 
alternate readings and he’ll savor it like an Haut Brion 1978. 

The baptismal vows. What pleases him most about the 
brief text is the singsong response. 


Forsachistu diobolae en allum diobolgelde en allum dioboles 
uuerkum... 

Ec forsacho diabolae end ec forsacho allum diobolgeldae... 

Golbistu in halogan gast. 

Ec gelobo in halogan gast. 


Halogan gast, Holy Ghost, he prefers to read as Holy Guest. 
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He has already looked out the window and seen the inn, 
gleaming in the rain like a tombstone. The rain has stopped 
now. They shut the door behind them and walk down the 
garden path, past the inn, out into the street. Street? Road. 
One car wide, lined with tall hedges. They walk single file, 
he in front, she in back, toward the village. 

It’s a lovely road, lovelier than he had thought when they 
first arrived. A gentle curve past an enormous beech that drips 
rainwater onto their hair. Farther down, where the road is 
spanned with power lines, sparks fly in the damp air. 

They don’t say a word. 


What is his life? A steady trudge down beaten paths. Hum- 
ming along mindlessly to the rhythm of the train to the 
horizon. No friends, no wife, no direction. Mahler, Sweelinck, 
Orlando Gibbons, James Brown, The Cure, Guns ‘n Roses, 
Beckett, Gogol, Salinger, Auden, Pushkin, burgundy, vodka, 
a few shreds of religion, a little thermodynamics, leftist tend- 
encies. Malevich, Kiefer, Heda, Vermeer, the Flemish primi- 
tives, Richter. The Tablets of the Law, that’s what he is, but 
only after Moses smashed them to bits. A pile of debris, a 
disorganized mass of information. His life, he, is like the 
texts he studies: fol. 17r damaged, foxing and scorch marks, 
lines 4-15 partially illegible, preamble in red ink. 


He is to blame for their being in Essex instead of Northum- 
berland. Blame, in this case, in the true sense of the word. 
He had deliberately booked passage on the boat to Harwich. 
But, just as she hadn’t realized how much farther it was to 
York until she had checked the map, he didn’t realize until 
they arrived in East Bergholt that the purpose of his scheme 
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(to see the place where Constable had painted) concealed a 
deeper wish. 

Now they are standing outside Constable’s house, an im- 
posing manor with a garden that is open during the day. He 
looks through the gate at the patches of moonlight in the 
garden and heats the bickering in his head. 

“Well?” she says. 

“Constable lived here,” he says. “It was in this garden that 
he painted the river.” A discourse follows: the central role of 
the River Stour in the life of the early Impressionist Constable. 

He hears himself talking. He wonders how boring a man 
can get before he makes himself sick. 


The strange thing is, he would never have described her 
as erotic. On the contrary, she looks quite respectable: blue 
wool sweaters with the white collars of blouses, long pleated 
skirts, penny loafers and tights. But then, the long, dusky 
hair, the dark eyes, the suggestion, under all that sober cloth- 
ing, of an exquisite body. Though he has never seen any 
more than her wrists and neck, he knows for certain that 
cloaked in all that wool is a body that stalks the bed at night 
like a beast of prey. 

Once, in his office, he had knelt down beside her, pointing 
something out. As he breathed in the fragrance rising from 
her clothes, and felt her warmth, his balls grew, his cock 
lazily stiffened. He talked and talked, and a yearning for her 
body churned in his breast. When she turned her head and 
he saw her face before him, larger than life, a drop of moisture 
trickled down his thigh. 

She doesn’t speak, not at all. He, never much of a waterfall 
himself, doesn’t know what to say, can say no more. In this 
silence, every word has a thousand meanings. 

He walks in front of her, half stumbling under her crippling 
gaze. Twice, he thinks of turning around, grabbing her by 
the shoulders and saying: I love you, I want you, right here, 
up against that tree, and I want to feel your breasts under 
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that wool sweater and pull up your skirt and fuck you till 
you bite me in the neck and promise you'll stay, forever, 
here, my wife, my beloved, my heart, my aching heart, fed 
and refreshed. Ghz scone wif. . . Oh, beauteous creature. . . 

But here they are, back at the cottage. She sticks the key 
in the lock and opens the door. He walks up the stairs, to 
his room, where he sits down on the edge of the bed and 
stares into the darkness. 


Oddly enough: before they left, he had written a poem 
that parallels his present situation. 
That being: hungry for love. 


In his monthly letter to his father, blithely freewheeling 
in sunny Florida, he had written that due to the pressure of 
work, he wouldn’t be coming that summer. He had gotten 
a postcard in return, a big, floppy slice of American cardboard 
with a lurid blue surf that said: “Okay.” Anyone else would’ ve 
assumed there was a welter of disappointment behind that 
one word. He knew better. His family was a veritable book 
of etiquette. Double-breasted, silver-and-damask diplomats, 
whose astonishment was visible only to those trained in read- 
ing Low Country lockjaw. 

Father, my house has burned down, my wife has run off 
with a lesbian lion-tamer, and the manuscript of my thesis 
on the Saint Omaars Orosius Glosses has been washed away 
in a flood! 

How unpleasant, what a shame. 

The byways of culture. 

Would another son, from another family, have written to 
his father that he wasn’t coming to Florida because he'd 
rather spend his time knocking around England with a foxy 
theologist than playing canasta with a bunch of blue-haired 
old bats? 
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His “prophetic” poem is, with a few minor adjustments 
(the rain, the cottage) a fairly accurate description of what 
would happen if they... . 


THE BRIDAL SUITE 


In the low-roofed room, ceiling 

wood floor wood all the walls 

wood, the glass of happiness breaks. 
Naked, she turns over on the bed. 

He smiles in the soft, half light: 

this used to be the signal to begin. 

He walks to the window, looks 

out at the hotel, a mountain 

gleaming in the evening rain, 

and thinks of their arrival, 

the cause of all this: “The cottage, 

the bridal suite, the only guest room left.” 
He hears the rustling of linen. She 

leaves the bed. Then: the sound 

of running water, the shifting 

of a few small things. She prepares a bath. 


Once, he recalls, this was happiness, 

a wooden room, last light, I 

and, close enough to hear, she, a woman 
lazily running a bath, as a prelude 

to things to come. 


Never been happy with women, he thinks, as he stands 
before the bed, bare feet, bare legs, and wonders how he can 
possibly go to sleep at such a ridiculously early hour. He 
shrugs his shoulders, walks around the room and tries to take 
his mind off past love affairs. He goes back to the window 
and peers through a chink in the curtains, at the hotel. A 
mountain gleaming in the evening rain. Then he shakes his 
head, grabs his pants, shirt, socks, jacket, and puts them all 
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back on again. He picks up his shoes and steals down the 
stairs. Old Shatterhand in Ing-er-land. 

Hands in his pockets, collar turned up, he follows the 
dark road to the village. Sparks are still flying between the 
power lines. 


A very serious young lady, Johannsen (On Liturgical For- 
malism in Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae) had said. They were 
sitting on the floor of the squash court, against the rear wall, 
panting, drenched with sweat. Four white legs, side by side 
on the gleaming wood floor, the smell of tennis shoes and 
damp chalk. 

They had gotten to their feet, slowly, laboriously, and 
flipped a racket. He had won. Kneading the ball in his hand, 
he had asked: In what respect, serious? and he’d served low, 
just above the line, slightly off-center. The ball skimmed the 
wall near Johannsen, who hauled back and slammed his racket 
against the plaster. 

Ate we shooting the bull or the ball? Johannsen had 
grumbled. 

He’d chosen the ball. 

In the locker room, under the shower, he had repeated 
his question. 

Not exactly an academic genius, Johannsen had answered, 
not much of a researcher either, but very serious. 

In what sense? 

They had just come out of the shower and were hop-step- 
and-jumping themselves dry. 

Hmmm, said Johannsen, hard to say. I believe she’s actually 
one of the few, if not the only, truly religious students I have. 

She used to be in a convent, he had answered. 

Johannsen shrugged: Six months or so. 

But still. 

Then Johannsen had looked at him. He rubbed the towel 
thoughtfully over his reddish beard and asked: Why the sud- 
den interest? 
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She’s rather mysterious. 

Johannsen nodded. 

An unusual young lady. 

Johannsen nodded again. 

Very odd. 

So in other words, you’ve got a thing for tight-assed snow 
queens from the north, Johannsen had said. 


There is a pub, somewhere behind the church, but the 
door is locked. He moves the handle up and down and stands 
there for a while, thinking. Strange English closing times. 
Then he hears a key in a lock, the door opens a crack, an 
astonished face peers out. 

“Yes?” 

His apologies, he had forgotten that the pubs in this country 
closed so early. He hopes he hasn’t disturbed him. 

“Not at all, not at all.” 

The face pokes around the door, looks back and forth. 

“Come in.” 

He follows, with raised eyebrows. A friendly, grayish little 
man smiles up at him as he stands in the hallway and, once 
again, offers his excuses. They walk on, down a corridor, 
across a small courtyard, into a kitchen. There’s a burst of 
laughter as he stares, open-mouthed, at the group of people 
gathered there, fifteen to twenty men and women sitting and 
standing around the room. Candles are burning, there are 
large pints of beer on the wooden table, and someone is 
pouring whiskey into wine glasses. 

They’re having a party. It’s the publican’s birthday. And 
since it’s after hours, they’ve all gone into the kitchen. What 
would he like to drink? 

“I didn’t mean to break in on a private party.” 

No, no, the more the merrier. 

He orders a pint of lager, introduces himself, wishes Morris, 
the publican, many happy returns, and joins the festivities. 
There’s singing, someone recites a poem, he gets to talking 
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to the teacher from the village school and tells her about his 
travel plans. Half an hour later he sings (for lack of a repertoire) 
“Egidius, Where Art Thou.” At five in the morning he dances 
his Russian Cossack dance on the kitchen table. 


When he wakes up he feels like never before, strong, 
healthy, cheerful. He takes a hot bath, shaves, gets dressed. 
Then he knocks on the door to her room, twice, three times. 
After a moment’s hesitation, he opens the door and sees the 
yellow sunlight shining across the neatly made bed. 

He eats his French rolls in the breakfast room. There’s even 
Nescafé. The landlady informs him that “Miss ven Kronning 
has gone out for a walk.” 

An hour later he saunters down the country road to the 
village. The rain has left the grass fresh and green. Birds 
warble in the hedges. An English summer. 

He wanders around the village without finding her. When 
he reaches the church, which looks old enough to be interest- 
ing, he embarks on a half-hearted attempt to find her inside. 

It is a church like any other, cold, damp, dimly lit, the 
same lusterless pews, worn-down tombstones under moth- 
eaten rugs, glum-looking saints with skewered bodies. He 
walks around for a while, shivering in his sports coat, until 
someone taps him gently on the shoulder. 

Standing behind him is a little man in slippers. 

Is he just visiting, or... 

Just visiting. 

And how do you like our church? 

A bit cold, but for the rest... 

“Ah, let me offer you a nice strong cup of tea.” 

He stumbles through a series of modest objections, in the 
realization that it won’t do any good. English hospitality 
requires fulfillment of the holy mission to setve tea to every 
passing tramp, even if he’d rather have coffee. So he follows 
the shuffling sexton in his green sweater and shabby trousers 
over the rugs and the smoothened tombstones to a door 
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behind the altar, down a corridor, into a kitchen. A tall 
matronly woman (My wife) observes them as they come in, 
her arms folded across her bosom. 

When they’ re seated around the big kitchen table, drinking 
hot tea out of large mugs and talking about the Battle of 
Arnhem (I was there. Near Amsterdam), he asks whether 
they might possibly have seen a young lady, also Dutch. 
They shake their heads. And the priest, do you think maybe 
he... 

“But I a7 the priest.” 

“You .. . I beg your pardon, I...” 

He invents an excuse: he thought this was a Catholic church, 
and seeing as how the gentleman was married . . . 

Broad smiles all around. 


The chairman of the department hadn’t thought much of 
his plan. 

“Source text, source text. That’s not the sort of thing you 
look for, you simply come across it.” 

A powerful argument. He had defended himself by point- 
ing out the fact that (a) he would be doing this research in 
his free time and (b) it couldn’t hurt to take one more look. 
It wasn’t as if the institute did all that much archival research. 

The chairman had raised his eyebrows. 

Just as he, hand on the doorhandle, was about to leave 
the room, he heard his name. 

“It says here,” said the chairman, waving his application 
in the air, “that you wish to take along an assistant?” 

He had nodded. 

“And whom would you suggest?” 

He’d been considering one of his graduate students. 

The chairman had looked at him with pursed lips. Once 
again, raised eyebrows. 

“Van Groningen, theology. Does research on the religious 
implications of courtly love. A kind of Rezepizonsforschung ,” 
he had lied. 
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“Is that the girl Johannsen’s been talking about?” 

“I don’t know who Johannsen’s been talking about,” was 
his stiff reply. 

The chairman had frowned slightly. Suddenly his face 
brightened. “Yes, that’s the one. The iceberg from the north. 
Well, well, you’ve really got it bad, eh?” 

He didn’t have the feeling that he had anything at all. 


He finds her in the rose arbor in Constable’s garden. She 
is sitting on a granite bench, her blue sweater flecked with 
sunlight. 

“I'd lost you,” he says, sitting down beside her. 

She doesn’t look at him, she doesn’t answer. 

“Hello,” he says, “I believe we’re from the same country.” 

“You weren’t there, last night.” 

He bites at the air, but no words come out. 

“I couldn’t sleep,” he finally says. 

She nods. 

There is a lively argument going on in his mind. How can 
she know that I wasn’t there last night? She came to my 
room. No. She heard me on the stairs. No, she didn’t hear 
me. But she couldn’t have come to my room either. Why 
not? Because she wouldn’t do a thing like that! But it’s a 
logical assumption. A very logical assumption. Yes, he has 
to admit: it is a perfectly logical assumption. 

“There was a party,” he says. He tells her about it. 

She stares straight ahead, through the port of rosebushes 
that affords a view of the slow-moving River Stour, the river 
to which John Constable owes an entire oeuvre. 

“And now?” she says, when he has finished speaking. “Now 
that we’ve seen East Bergholt, what now?” 

As if there was nothing left for us in this world, he thinks. 

He stands up and beckons to her. Together they walk 
around the garden. They admire the rhododendrons, the 
pruned conifers, the enormous oak on the edge of a small 
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pond fringed with reeds, its trunk tilted slightly over the 
water. 

Then it starts to rain. All at once, with no real beginning. 
The water pelts down on the leaves of the oak. They stand 
under the tree and look out at the garden, gray beneath the 
shading of raindrops. The water in the pond boils and spatters. 
He feels a clammy chill penetrating his clothes. He pulls off 
his jacket and lays it across her shoulders, thinking: The longer 
I’m in England, the more English I become. She stands beside 
him, slightly bowed, shoulders forward, the cloud of hair 
dark with moisture. Droplets glisten on her skin. 

He’d like to fall to his knees and kiss her shoes, her sodden, 
blessed, God-given penny loafers. 


The evening before they left he’d had dinner with his 
mother and her new friend, Alexander. The new friend had 
walked back and forth between the table and the sound 
system. There were Bach fugues with the chervil soup, 
Strauss’s Vier Letzte Lieder with the main course. Dessert was 
zabaglione, prepared by Alexander to the accompaniment of 
an old Miles Davis record. They could hear him whisking. 

“He’s as good in bed as he is in the kitchen,” his 
mother remarked. 

He had looked at her in shocked surprise. 

She had shaken her head. “You’ re such a prude. Sometimes 
I think you must’ve been raised by someone else.” 

He could imagine that. His father had struck it rich with 
a fairly simple invention, and after the money began pouring 
in he had bought his way out of the family, without getting 
a divorce. He had phoned his wife every two weeks, made 
over a vast sum of money every month and, for the rest, 
pursued his lifework in the beds of women half his age. 

His mother, who came from a family where money was 
never a problem and divorces were the rule rather than the 
exception, had accepted her altered marital status with 
amused indifference. She had been alone for years now, except 
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for the occasional “pal,” and had finally allowed herself the 
luxury of a new partner. “I don’t care what you think of 
him,” she had said, “just as long as you keep it to yourself.” 

But he liked Alexander, a music lover, a mild-mannered 
fellow, the kind of man who made desserts. 

The zabaglione was fantastic. He had glanced at his mother 
across the table and caught her smiling at him. A little too 
broadly, he thought. 

Over coffee, she had asked what he was planning to do in 
England. He had explained, growing more excited with every 
word. The Utrecht baptismal vows had seemed to him, that 
night, the crowning glory of his dreary life. He tossed down 
the cognac Alexander offered him and told them, while Alex- 
ander refilled his glass, about the beauty of those old, half- 
Dutch, half-Latin sentences, the singsong rhythm, the over- 
whelming impression the vows must have made on the man 
or woman who spoke them and thus entered the church. 

“Um-hum,” his mother had said, nodding, and then asked 
why he was getting so worked up about this. He wasn’t in 
love, was he? 

He had choked on his cognac and tun, gagging, into the 
kitchen, followed by a solicitous Alexander, who patted him 
on the back and gave him water. As he took the glass he 
noticed the well-kept hands of his mother’s new boyfriend, 
pink nails with perfect little half-moons, a modest stainless 
steel watch on a black leather band around his wrist. He 
drank, while taking in the rest of him, the V-neck pullover, 
the white shirt with open collar, the corduroy trousers, the 
tan suede moccasins. A very meticulous lover, he had thought, 
without quite knowing what he meant by that. 

When they came back into the living room, his mother 
was smoking a cigarette. He sat down and asked her for one. 
She gestured toward the pack and, after he had lit his own, 
she said, “Alexander, would you pour us another drink?” He 
wanted to refuse, but his mother looked at him with raised 
eyebrows. They drank a toast to his research. And slowly had 
gotten drunk, in a refined sort of way, no vulgar language, 
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no puking all over the designer sofa, but drunk. Drunk 
enough, in any case, to kiss his mother’s proffered cheek as 
he was leaving and to exclaim suddenly that he was in love, 
horribly in love, with a student, but that he didn’t know 
what to do and he was afraid it would all go wrong and... . 
God, so horribly in love. 

Back home, he had sat at his desk for a long time, smoking 
one of the cigarettes he’d bummed from his mother. Before 
his gritty eyes hovered the image of Margaretha Theodora 
Maria van Groningen’s creamy body. 


When the tain stops, they walk back. The same old path. 
She shivers, still in his jacket. He feels the cold sinking heavily 
in his chest. Inside the cottage he takes back his jacket and 
goes to his room. He pulls off his wet shoes and socks and 
then decides not to change his clothes. A warm bath, that’s 
what he needs. He gets undressed and wraps himself in a 


© towel. 


When he opens the bathroom door, steam billows out. 
Before he can turn around, he sees her, leaning over the 
bathtub. Her long legs are just as he had imagined them, 
her buttocks are firm, not too large. He feels an erection 
nudging against the towel around his waist. Oh God, he 
thinks, get out, get out. Just as he’s turning around he sees 
her stirring the hot water with her hand. In his room, sitting 
on the edge of his bed, he steps up to her and lays his hand 
on her bare back. She leans over the hot bath and he fucks 
her and thinks of the stanza by Hadewijch, the stanza he had 
looked up when they’d first met: 


Oh, however much I complain of my suffering, 

Let Love do with me as she pleases; 

My desire is to give her, as long as I live, 

Praise and honor. 

Oh, Love, if only you’d take note of my faithful service! 
It gives me courage to speak of it, 

For it was your sweet scent that first drew me 

To your heights. 
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Later, when he’s sitting in the tub and his thoughts are 
wandering round the wooden bathroom, he remembers an 
old Beatles song. A very appropriate one, he thinks, and sings 
it softly. 


I once had a girl, or should I say 
She once had me. 


“Norwegian Wood,” the song was called. About a girl who 
lived in a wood-paneled room. 


She told me she worked in the morning and started to laugh. 
I told her I didn’t and crawled off to sleep in the bath. 


The rest of the day is spent on lunch and an afternoon 
stroll. Somewhere on the edge of the village they walk side 
by side, in silence, until they come to a hill. As they climb 
up, he sees the sun going down. He points, and follows her 
impassive gaze. 

“Let’s run to the top,” he says. “We can just catch the 
sunset.” 

They walk more quickly, the sun sinks faster. They break 
into a run. Half laughing and out of breath, they reach the 
top. The sun lies on the horizon and glows. Panting, they 
stand and watch. 

On the way back they drink a glass of earthy-tasting beer 
in a little pub, right in the middle of nowhere. The publican 
is pulling pints. They stand in the bare room, on the worn 
wooden floor, exchanging courtesies with the owner. It is, 
indeed, a nice day. 


There was a student once, just after he had been appointed, 
who had perched a blue-jeaned buttock on his desk and 
looked at him with a provocative smile. Did his door lock? 
Yes, he had said, and the windows open, too. He’d stood 
up and walked over to the light switch. And this, he had 
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said, is a switch to turn on the light. Actually, he’d said, the 
entire room is full of handy little gadgets. She had shaken 
her head, grabbed her papers and walked out. That whole 
year, whenever he met her in one of the corridors, she shook 
her head. 

Women, he had said to his father, during one of his annual 
visits, if only I could unravel them as easily as an early medieval 
text. His father had pushed back his Bing Crosby straw hat. He 
wasn’t having any problems, was he? No, Dad, no problems. 
Another Manhattan? 

Manhattans and straw hats. How, he had wondered for 
most of his adult life, could two people be so different? 
His father, whom he couldn’t characterize any better than a 
newspaper once had done: the Mattress King (his invention 
had had something to do with mattresses) had come to resem- 
ble, over the years, a typical American sitcom character, a 
placid version of Walter Matthau. His mother remained who 
she had always been, a lady who consumed her pleasures with 
taste. He didn’t know which of them he preferred, but he 
certainly knew whom he was like. 


That night they sit in her wooden room, in soft, muted 
light. He opens the bottle of vodka he has brought from 
Holland, fills two water glasses and talks about himself. That 
is to say: he drinks two glasses of vodka and then starts talking 
about himself. About his passion, the fragmented text, about 
his mother and her dessert-making boyfriend, about his fa- 
ther’s mattresses (though nowadays his father only makes 
himself useful ov mattresses), about the poems he writes every 
now and again. She looks and listens. He rises, glass in hand, 
and recites one of his poems, without mentioning that he 
wrote it while thinking of her. 


This evening you were here and every time 
I bent to kiss you something broke 
between us and I drew back. 
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How ashamed the heart can be 
of what it does not receive. 


She takes tiny sips of her vodka, but drinks no less quickly 
than he. 

“What a lovely poem,” she says. 

He looks at her in amazement. 

She laughs. 

The bottom of the bottle is in sight. She sits there impas- 
sively on her chair, while he gets up and down and explains 
things, glass in hand, gesticulating, in adjuratory tones. Fi- 
nally, the glasses empty, the bottle in the wastebasket, his 
heart sinks. He doesn’t know what to do. He rises, his face 
stony, his lips tight, and walks to the door. 

Later, when he goes to brush his teeth, he passes her room. 
The door is ajar, yellow light fans out into the hallway. He 
turns and looks inside. She is sitting on the edge of the 
bed, hands folded, head bowed. She’s wearing a long white 
nightgown with tiny flowers. He keeps watching until she 
gets up and turns out the light. Then he realizes that she 
sleeps with the door open, that she did, in fact, hear him 
leaving the night before. 

The next morning it’s raining. He runs through the down- 
pour to the main building. The landlady brings him coffee. 

“So you’re leaving too, then?” 

He looks up and thinks about this. 

“That’s what Miss ven Kronning told me when she left.” 

“Yes. Yes, of course,” he says. 


The bus to Ipswich is like a boat gliding over a smooth, 
straight river. 
Endless rain. 


—translated from the Dutch 
by Stacey Knecht 
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Three Poems by Adrienne Rich 


If Your Name Is on the List 


If your name is on the list of judges 
you're one of them 
though you fought their hardening 


assumptions went and stood 
alone at the window while they 
concurred 


It wasn’t enough to hold your singular 
minority opinion 

you had to face the three bridges 
down the river 

your old ambitions 

flamboyant in bloodstained mist 


You had to carry off under arm 
and write up in perfect loneliness 
your soul-splitting dissent 


Yes, I know a soul can be partitioned like a country 
In all the new inhere old judgments 

loyalties crumbling send up sparks and smoke 

We want to be part of the future dragging in 

what pure futurity can’t use 


suddenly a narrow street a little beach a little century 
screams Don’t let me go 


Don’t let me die do you forget 
what we were to each other 
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Architect 


“Nothing he had done before 
or would try for later” 
will explain or atone 
this facile suggestion of cross beams 
languid elevations traced on water 
his stake in white colonnades cramping his talent 
showing up in 
facsimile mansions overbearing the neighborhood 
his leaving the steel rods out of the plinths 
(bronze raptors gazing from the boxwood) 


You could say he spread himself too thin a plasterer’s 
term 
you could say he was then 
skating thin ice his stake in white colonnades against the 
thinness of 
ice itself a slickened ground 
Could say he did not then love 
his art enough to love anything more 
Could say he wanted the commission so 
badly betrayed those who hired him an artist 
who in dreams followed 
the crowds who followed him 


Imagine commandeering those oversize those prized 
hardwood columns to be hoisted and hung 
by hands expert and steady on powerful machines 


his knowledge using theirs as the one kind does the other 
(as it did in Egypt) 


—while devising the little fountain to run all night 
outside the master bedroom 
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Signatures 


It would have made no difference who 
commanded us in those first hours... 
—veteran, invasion of Normandy, 1944 


That was no country for old women . . . Someone from D-Day 
at the redgold turn of the party 

recites his line of Yeats with a sex change 

someone already stricken 

in his urethra rising four times nightly 


Went through zhat and still despises . . . 


Here an old woman’s best country is her art 
ot it’s not her country 

Here the old don’t pity the old 

As when young we scale our rockface 
relentless, avid 


looking sometimes back at the whole terrain: 


—those scrapings on the rocks 

are they a poet’s signature? 

or a mother’s who tried to cling for all her worth 

to the steep with the small soft claws gripping her back? 
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Four Poems by Anthony Lacavaro 


The Next Best Heaven 


This sixth circle is not a place to receive 
many accolades, peopled with the likes found 
in the backgrounds of famous paintings. 
The nearly noble men and women so close 
to smiling, are they the accountants for 
the truly wonderful individuals we all 
aspire to become? This can’t concern us. 
By our calculations, we are those whose 
final tally needed that indivisible remainder 
that keeps us from that one, one floor up. 
Here is Mr. Burlap, a friend, to be fair, 
always pleasant to see, a barber who knew 
a passable joke, a salacious bit of gossip 
had those two weeks not passed since. 

His manner might make him simple, 

but it’s remarkable here, next to those 
whom we can vaguely remember 

from the signing of the Declaration, 

or was it Versailles? It’s hard to say 

in this sixth heaven as the fairly decent 
turns of near fortune make the afternoon 
the place where contentment reigns 

down in its drab, modest glory, afternoons 
the stuff of after-conversation conversation. 
And here’s our patron saint, known 

in his day to whistle rather pleasantly. 
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Bestiary 


The Passion plays 

its faces, all of Christ, after being scourged. 

Christ the lamb swings from a felled tree. 

Swaddled with darkness, next to St. Jerome and a fire, 


Christ the tiger curls in sleep. 

The nets Christ the fisherman has cast 

cannot trap Christ the trout 

who deftly moves between them and the rocks. 


Christ the antelope plays merrily on the North 
African savannas. In Rio de Janeiro, Christ 

the capybara is chased through alleys by drunk sailors 
whistling catcalls. Christ the milk cow chews slowly. 


And dreamily in the subterranean underwater grotto, 
expanding to fit the cave, 

Christ the cuttlefish prepares his tentacles 

to jut forth from his ink-blackened home. 


The Advantages of Being a World-Class Athlete 


In the end, when the doctors circle around 
like doctors, they can find nothing wrong, 


a perfect body, they murmur over 
and over like a prehistoric discovery, 


nothing wrong, nothing wrong except it’s dead. 
There will be no reason for this tragedy, 


which catapults your death into the world 
of public myth: were you too good 
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for us, did they take you, or were you not 
of this earth to begin with and just returned. 


The results of the tests say nothing about it, 
though one of the doctors, speaking 


out of turn, will say softly, 
“One foot appears to be larger than the other.” 


An Essay on the Body 


Today I composed an essay titled 

“Masturbating in the Shower.” 

As fate would have it, I showered 

at the time, late in the morning. 

The evidence of certain postulates pooled around 
the colandered drain, hung itself 

in the rounded corners where I thought 

I was alone. Who doesn’t? 

Tiny, countless, joyful Oedipal tragedies clung 
to bits of hair and shampoo. 

Reading them from above, a wicked 

genealogy that brought me here came to light. 
Dark contours of the body, turning 

from taboos to touchstones, had their own 

tales acting out shanghais like those in the dark ports 
of Malaysia or the old ports of Old London. 

I saw the world in the places I least expected, 
fantastic tales of the grotesque and cities 

moving into industrialization and away 

from the fields. Though in my own defense, 

I embraced my fields and felt a bit sad 

at their decision to head in that particular direction. 
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Charlie Smith 


Los Dos Rancheros 


I can see the moon like a bullet sunk in the clouds’ body 
and it seems to me the worst has happened. Nothing 
really touches me, she says and begins to express her 
contempt. 
For a second everything gets transparent. At my café breakfast 
I sweat profusely and attempt to comfort 
the silverware and consider the water, shimmering 
in its glass like precious liquid crystal, to be my friend. 
When the government cats go by, the big black-curtained cars 
containing dignitaries who will one day beg God to save 
them, 
I get up ftom my seat and stand on the steps looking at the sky 
trying not to think of how what was between us—whatever 
you call this corybantic—turned up dead this morning, 
but it’s no use. Now everything refers to it, 
including the young man in the Los Dos Rancheros Restaurant 
dreaming Puebla or Ixatlan back into shape, who 
jabs one song after another into the jukebox 
hard like a man jabbing his finger into the face 
of someone impossible to convince, who halfway to his table 
stops to throw his head back and laugh with a sound 
like a grease fire smothering. I walk out into the 
charmlessly evincerating street 
whete everyone is doing the best he can to keep the dark 
from climbing over his back. Take your hands off me, 
a woman screams and throws herself out of a car. 
Even in sleep, the blind newsseller says, 72y life is confusion. 
From here I plot a course that will take me into an area 
in which I am respected and praised for leaving her. 
You can look me up, she’s saying into the phone when 
I return, 
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‘I am the one who fell in love with the captain and lost 
her honor 

not to mention her fortune and now I live 

this retired life, that is to say this life of routine 

and memory in which I am without hope. Says this 

and gives me a look. Quietly the strangulations begin again. 

What do you think? That nothing can kill the world, not 
even love? 
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Two Poems by Karen Volkman 


Kiss Me Deadly 


1. 


How do they get so close to the window, 
a tree in figment, arithmetic moon? 
Summer broke you, winter builds you— 
a lofty leafage in the prism, a pure 
empire. Where they’ve ghosted roofs 

on the drawings of infants— 

because I did leave a letter, small map, 
semblance. Tarnish the mirrors, 

they will not shield. And wound 

this ribbon round my fingertip, 

to keep you. 


2: 


Should it be better, going off, grim- 
visaged indigents, tinny, mimic stars? 
Two things love a third—hosting a harbor 
in the brokenest guitar. 

Two things leave a remnant—its sound 
and space and silence shrill and wide. 


3. 


Two things torch a fragment. 

When did the moon grow an eye? 

I speak from a shameless seance, 

a blue-lipped winter that mutters and broods. 
I move in a blowsy specter, 

a gap-toothed slattern with a curse and a cry. 
Let’s give the lily a scissor. 

Let’s smash the cup and saucer, 

spill the wine. 
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4. 


She moves, she means, she masters. 
She deems, she dooms, she stammets. 
Schools, and schemes, and skitters, 
rumors, raptures, rathers. She aspires. 
She did, she don’t, she daren’t. 

She shall, she shan’t, she shouldn’t. 
Hooped and looped and latent, 

she doth, she loathe, she mightn’t. 
She make, she moan, she silent. 

She gave, she grieve, she amn’t. 

She behave. 


5. 


Though intentions erode like the moon, 

they are still as ghostly, as noble. 

Someday to sing it with champagne and sherry, 
in a gauze gown, tonic, 

stippled with perfume. 

An opera of Edens. A synaptic how-come. 

In this boomtown boudoir, baby, 

you always wrong. 


Well, You Needn’t 


In discord this incipience, disregard. 

You are unhappy with the slant of the windows. 

You eat an egg for breakfast, and are ungrateful. 

Your hair is a black and gray wing that could be clipped. 


I’m not the necessary angel. 

My coffee is hot and bitter and so I like it. 

Hunter-red your jacket, visible rube. 

You know one, two, three, five things and like to sing them. 
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A mattress on the floor, a cork beneath the chair. 
What do you know about comings and goings? 
Speak to me sweetly of the smoothness of skins. 
No light, no moon, no morning asks our opinion. 


Spruce tree, white pine, where do you list? 
What am I doing and whom do I move? 

One, two, three blue blankets warm my darling. 
Ten, twenty, thirty red kisses send him home. 


I’m beginning to wonder if love’s just a blunder. 
Split moon, preacher, of an evening, in a mist. 
My coat, bruise-purple, is a visible ruse. 

Spruce tree, vagrant, where do you list? 
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William Logan 


Endurance 


Once upon a time, began the old tale, 
and that’s how we knew it was a tale. Shackleton’s 
fare-thee-well voyage, ship marooned in ice 


until the hull cracked like matchsticks, 
crew booting a soccer ball across the shelf. 
The photographer tilted his flash pots to catch 


hoarfrost on the rigging. We splay our fingers 
over their mute images, a century later, 
knowing their fate as they could not, - 


as others will know our fates, though we cannot. 
More tragicomedy than tragedy, unlike Franklin 
starving with his crew, Hudson and his boy adrift. 


The men of the Endurance, crossing at the worst season, 
low on provision, landfall on a desolate island 
at a forgotten whaling station, Shackleton 


pressing on, the stumpy ketch a scar in crosshatched sea, 
the captain’s sun-sighting through muffled cloud 
a feat of reckoning judged greater than Bligh’s. 


And still an ice mountain to traverse with frayed rope, 
months twiddling their thumbs to rescue the men, 
the heroism not presence of virtue, or absence of vanity. 
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Two Poems by Christian Hawkey 


lord 


of the lowercase, of indian pipes, 
a locket of thumbnail photographs 
that opens across the room, 

a galaxy, a red and white peony 
slipped in the bronze escutcheon 
of an idling gondola— 

feport to me, you say, 

with my eyes and each 

of their layered distances, 

with my long fingers 

drumming on the hem 

of the shoreline—did the sea, 
you ask, never come so close 

as to make me dance? 

report to me—within—the hour. 
but the trees here are gloved 
entirely in ice—the glassblowers 
have gone home, all to rinse 

the ashes from their lips. 

and the door to their transparent studio 
was locked; I found it 

only by stumbling through it. 


Continual Annunciation 


A man lies in a bed 
in the room next to my own. 
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His small feet hang over the edge 
of a single bed 
in the room next to my own. 


Exposed to the cold, stars 
revolve around the feet 

of a man sleeping 

in the room next to my own. 


Can I tell you the walls 

are washed in the cold 
exposure of stars covering 
the feet of a tired man 

in the room next to my own? 


I heard his thoughts move 
like moths along the walls 

as cold stars 

washed the feet 

of the man 

in the room next to my own. 


In the morning I will ask 

to hear his dreams. 

His hand will roam the wall 
in search of the cold light 
that anointed his feet 

while he slept 

in the room next to my own. 


I give the man a yellow pill 
at the first light of morning. 
He dreamed of washing 
from the walls 

the footprints of stars 

left by the feet 

of a man sleeping 

in the room next to his own. 
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I draw the shades 

against the yellow 

light of morning. 

The dream forgets itself, 

a whitewashed wall 

lit by starlight, 

by the feet 

of a man waking 

to a room he’s never seen before. 


In the room next to my own 

a man wakes 

and covers his feet. 

A star dies. 

Through the wall I hear my name called. 
From a dream he recalls 

the light of morning 

handing out its yellow pills 

behind the drawn shade, 

impatient for the heart to die. 
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Five Poems by Lynn Melnick 


Champion 


As a doll I flew on a plane 

for a lover, convinced his fists 
uncovering my blood meant: win. 

I was wrong and found fixed in radiant 
grasses. I was wild-caught, kept 

polite in my madness. There 

was a team waged to champion that 
withery girl. One for trapping my arm 
with velcro and band, one to inform 
me hourly I had a face and that face 
bid eyes and they were green. 


I walked once down a darkly 

orange stairwell, all flickering 

lamp docile, worn out but tractable. 
I am done being tractable. 

This is the brave new me and I know 
` what I would do if I could undo 
zippered backs of my own blue dresses. 
What I would learn from the listing 
of birdcalls. What I would say 

for deserved and desire. I would 

not even break to tell you. 


Shade 


He could come back soon, unpacked 
knife to threaten, rough-grabbed 
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pout and piquant blade. I am always 
squared to fear, turning in quick 


rhythms in sick sun to find myself 

safe with no bad hand in mine and ever 
returning home. How easy to harrow, 

in that room where he kept me and I 


kept myself sot. Things exquisite 
should be sought out. I loved him not 
aging, I loved him devout and he did 
not disappoint. Elegy for him is his 


never leaving. Careful, I find him 
tucked away knickknack and remnant. 
The word for me is drastic and the word 
for him is ghost. And what has name 


I love still: this is what want has done. 


Weird Winter 


They are wrong: one can die from heat 

ot one can die weeded and bland. Shoes 
will forget they walked ever down steps 
so long down grounded. Perhaps you wait 


for flowers. Six years is not much 

to be gone as you return each night 
to witness this piercing mess, scattered 
and salty. I am going to finish what 


I started while you are a ghost to prick 

me less. The brown tones of neat sleep 
states bring days to this body with rumble; 
little to love is wet or looking to be 
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washed in pastel. You would and will, 

by which I mean, go away. Saying: out, 
saying there was that day once I remember 
a walk through Hollywood with blue face 


and drugged to the church where they 

told me surely I could not be a nun. 

Even if I wanted empty in my gut, not food 
or dream or man. I would be girl born 


in weird winter of a different faith, 
halter top and wretched and going to live 
years after and years after I take 

your shoes off at the door, ask you 


weightless to move in, choose any corner 
you need. Watch me eat meals and meals, 
watch me unwashed and ugly, see this life 
linger like affliction and daybreak. 


Yom Kippur 


On holiest day dismal I am digested myself, composed. 
There will be one of these each year, specific apology, 
each sin. That of horrible tongue, cut-rusted, that 

of proud washout. And what mad break this fast 

on an untoward day, head spinning. I saw a man once 


die. Touched his vacant body, wet his stomach 
until my eyes turned at his passing in self-scented 
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clothes. Now I bind in white, wed to what is done is wrong. 


Such terrible dragging of lipstick across a smart mouth 


to divide it. Such greed. Such intention. 
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And If Thou Wilt, Forget 


All are ghost faces, and all of us sick 
walking in our own sick skin. I am myself 
here to avoid you, hovering always 

in what sour room I have called home 


and stuck to, tempered. Gusty you, 

in and out of brick-backed windowpane, 
watching as I lift from water each steamed 
appendage to cleanse, lips cracking 


with the mirror to snap my head against. 
On the street I am one manic holler 

of a shuttered mouth, pallid and terrified 
of gesture. What of fullness? Weed-eyed, 


I purchase bread to prolong this unslept 
body. What of return? Not for another night, 
swept shut in the plaster of place. Darling, 
love is not always found in the same ways. 


Spirited, I would be gladly slept and slept 
more. Not to join you in your drunken jaunts 
of haunting. I would be dead, my dead one, 
and should not return to find me. 
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Sarah Arvio 


Murder 


“Oh, murder!” she was heard to mutter, or 
“Mary mother of god!” You see how close 
these utterances come? Please &zss mze, Mom. 


“Dial M for melancholy.” (Pity me.) 
“Dial M for misery and M for muse.” 
Of the several choices, I choose muse, 


though I'd like an evening with Ray Milland, 
the kind of murderer most girls desire, 
the kind of &7// me we might murder for. 


“You know mutter is a word for mother 
whereas murmur might be the mom we want.” 
“Are you dying, dear, for a cup of milk?” 


“Dial M for the milk of mother’s love.” 
“What other milk, we ask, is such a must?” 
“An M won’t buy you whiskey or water.” 


“Dial M for Medea, who butchered her 
babies to settle a score with their dad.” 
I'd rather dial M for Ray Milland. 


“Isn’t that the point? So would she, my dear. 
(May we remind you ‘hell hath no fury.’)” 
Was that the murder motive, jealousy? 


Dial M for me and M for what I am, 
a girl with no mother to dial for. 
A gitl whose mother was her murderer. 
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Two Poems by Nick Norwood 


A Made-for-TV Movie 


He begins to notice how all his single friends have dogs 

And wear expensive running shoes, how their 
conversations run 

To deep metaphysical questions that didn’t exist before 1983. 

Chance encounters in coffee shops near the university. 

Driving home alone in the late afternoon. Solicitous 
phone calls. 


As always, it’s the transitions he’s lost track of. That was then, 

This is now. Like a goof, he wonders what will happen next. 

But it won’t be news. Even the dog owners know this. They, 

More than anyone, experience anxiety as a force of nature. 
He’s heard 

Their loopy descriptions of it, like cosmological treatises on 
string theory. 


Inevitably, the dog has been saved from a dark fate at the 
animal shelter, 

There have been broadly comical evenings of obedience 
training 

At the local park, doggie surgery to correct a hip, cataracts, 
gum disease. 

On a whim, he buys a ticket north to catch a genuine 
autumn and, 

On a fluke, there’s a cabin vacant at creekside. But it rains 
all weekend, 


And the promise of color turns dull and soggy, like, he 
realizes, 

The whole idea was to begin with. He leaves early to return 
the rental 
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And decides to stop at a roadhouse with barn-brown siding. 
A shapely 

Beer glass on a little round table that wobbles, the sound of 
eight ball, 

Country-western music, and highway traffic. He’d vomit, 
but it would seem so 


Theatrical, here, in this place, far from any life he ever 
wanted. Who 

Would believe such a story? He happens to look down at 
his shoes, which 

Seem shyly to comfort one another, his sturdy footwear, 
leather to leather. 

Outside the window, the rain has stopped, the eaves keep 
dripping, 

The glossy-wet macadam reflects the sad, tawdry lights of 
this little dive. 


Lucky Strikes 


One day he steps out for a pack of smokes 

And comes back to find his family has deserted Az. 
The wife with the endcurled hair, the boy and the girl 
And even his mother, who’d come to live with them 
After Pops died: poof. This is all happening 

In black and white. Everything’s silvery gray. 

So he pours himself a drink and lights a cigarette. 

He smokes aggressively, slams down his scotch. 

Now he’s holding an empty glass, staring into space 
That separates him from me and you. What in the world 
Could he be thinking? That this is all a dream, 

That it’s somebody else’s life? Uh-uh. The unreality 
Of the existence that consumed him has been replaced, 
He sees, by something all too familiar: the reality 
He’d feared, those moments of deep introspection 
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When he’d wondered how it all came to be, marveled 

At it, and felt a little guilty. He always knew 

What ought to happen, and now it has. A little strange, 
Like coming come, things as they should be. 

He hops in his convertible and drives out to a nightclub 
On the strand. He’s heard about the torch singer 

Working here, a beautiful svelte woman with a smoky voice. 
He’ll sit at the bar and listen to her songs about love. 
Watching it all diminish, the whiskey and filter kings. 
Something sharp and raw that arrives with a pleasurable pain 
And leaves gracefully, curling upwards in tall lingering wisps. 
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Hippies 
Denis Johnson 


It felt like the International had one last trip left in it. Two 
shocks had blown and the frame was cracked and quite a bit 
of the electrical system had gone dark. This thing’s from 1970 
and it’s been a while since it went on a ride. But you could 
feel that last trip coming. And Joey said these people he knew 
from Austin intended to pick him up in Long Beach on their 
way to the Rainbow Gathering in the national forest over in 
north-central Oregon. The Gathering of the Tribes, it used 
to be called, tens of thousands of hippies in the woods, seven 
days of Peace and Love. Four hundred miles to over there 
where it is—a distance the International could surely make 
and even possibly manage to retrace back home. You could 
feel that one last trip coming. 

Peace and Love! This tall skinny mean guy in Iowa City in 
the seventies had a poster on his wall of a peace sign, the 
upside-down y symbolizing peace, which he’d altered with 
a Magic Marker into a lopsided swastika, and he’d added 
words so that the Peace and Love slogan beneath it read PEACE 
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OF THE ACTION / LOVE OF MONEY. I never forgot it . . . I who 
have had so much of peace and so much of love, I have never 
teally believed in either one. 


The Magical Mystery Message to see the Rainbow was com- 
ing from a couple of directions, wasn’t just coming from Joey 
and the teenage past. All spring Mike O, a friend of mine 
from north Idaho, had been bothering me I should go. Mike 
O, aregular Mr. Natural: Barefoot Mike, Underground Mike, 
one of the originals, close to sixty years old now; his white 
hair hasn’t been cut or combed since youth and his white 
beard looks inhabited. How did we all get so old? Sitting 
around laughing at old people probably caused it. 


How long since I'd seen Joey? We’d taken our first acid 
trip together, Carter B and him and me and Bobby Z. Hadn’t 
seen Carter in nearly thirty years. Joey since—wow, since 
1974. That summer of 1974 I was with Miss X. Bobby Z and 
Joey came to see us on the second floor where we lived in 
this place like a box of heat. They owed me a disruption—Joey 
did anyway, because Carter and I had invaded him two years 
before, when he’d been living on the side of this mountain 
in Hollywood and studying to be, or actually working as, 
some kind of hairdresser. “What do you want?” I said when 
I answered the door. “You’re not gonna stay here.” The place 
had only one room to sleep in, and a kitchen the size of a 
bathroom, a bathroom the size of a closet. There weren’t 
any closets. 

Miss X and I were always fighting. Every time a knock came 
on the door we had to stop screaming and collect our wits. 

“We're economizing on space,” I said when I saw who it 
was this time. 

“Obviously,” Bobby said. 

Joey had his guitar case leaning up against him and his 
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arm draped around it like a little sibling. Miss X stood behind 
me breathing hard with the mascara streaking her cheeks, 
radiant with tears and anger and her wet eyelashes like 
starbursts. 

In short, three weeks or two weeks or one week later I made 
loud vague accusations in a scene, basically the result of the 
August heat, that ended with Bobby Z and Joey heading 
north for Minnesota, taking Miss X. I was stabbing through 
the windowscreen with a pair of scissors as they headed down 
the back stairs, and I didn’t see Bobby again until he was 
sick on his deathbed five years ago in Virginia. 

It’s funny, but Joey called me from Huntington Beach 
just last night—two years after this trip to the hippies I’m 
describing—just to say hello, partly, and partly because his 
band broke up and he’s just started AA and begun a program 
of meds for his depression and needs a place to lay back, 
because he’s homeless. He mentioned he’d heard from Carter 
B. Carter said he’s got hepatitis C and thinks I probably have 
it, too, because he must have picked it up way back during 
the era we were sharing needles when we were kids. I feel all 
right. I don’t feel sick. But it’s funny. Thirty years go by, 
and the moves we made just keep bringing this old stuff 
rolling over us. 


The International throws a tire down in the tri-city area of 
Hanford, Washington. It’s so hot on the tarmac I get confused 
in my head and forget to put the nuts back on when I change 
the flat, and the loose rim tears up the wheel a good bit 
before I figure out what’s happening and pull over, and I 
have to roll the thing in front of me a half mile to a garage 
and get the whole business straightened out. But the truck still 
works when all is said and done. After I’m in the mountains I 
start getting glad I agreed to go. Our vehicles, our hamlets and 
commerce miniaturized in the shadow of these mountains. . . 
RU FREE—Minnesota plates on a VW bus in the one-street 
town of Mitchell not far from the beginning of the Ochoco 
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National Forest. Five youngsters all around twenty years old 
and a dog, gassing up. 

The eastern end of the Ochoco Forest seems quiet enough, 
a showcase for the public administration of nature, having 
nattow roads of unblemished blacktop with level campsites 
scattered sparsely alongside them. The Rainbow Gathering’s 
website has provided a map leading out toward the wilder 
part of the mountain and down a dirt road toward a cloud 
of dust where hundreds of pickups and vans and tiny beat- 
up cats have parked at the direction of a bunch of wild- 
looking toothless young pirates under a plastic awning with 
a handheld radio and a dirty illegible flag. Even down here 
where people wait for the shuttle vans that take them up the 
mountain to the gathering or where they shoulder their frame 
backpacks and start up the hill on foot, all dressed up in the 
ashes of their most beautiful clothes, in their long skirts and 
tie-dyed shirts, just like the hippies of thirty years ago, even 
down here there’s a feeling of anarchy third-world style, the 
pole and tarp lean-to, the people with shiny eyes, the lying 
around, the walking around, the sudden flating madness, 
only this is celebratory and happy madness rather than angry 
or violent. The shuttle van climbs up past further checkpoints 
where serious authoritative hippies make sure nobody’s just 
driving up out of laziness to park all over the mountain and 
get in each othet’s way. Past the first camp—the A Camp, 
the only place where alcohol is permitted, although this segre- 
gation has been accomplished voluntarily and nobody would 
think of enforcing it. Past other camps of teepees, dome tents, 
shacks of twigs and plastic tarp to where the WELCOME HOME 
sign stands at the head of the footpath. The path heads into 
the series of clearings and copses where a whole lot of hippies 
(nobody can accurately count how many) have come to cele- 
brate themselves, mostly, right now, by walking around and 
around, up and down the trails, past the kitchens set up 
under homemade awnings and canvas roofs, food centers 
staffed by those who want to give to those who need to 
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take. Mike O has instructed me to equip myself with a big 
enamelware cup, a spoon and a sleeping bag—to come as a 
taker, and be confident I won’t need more. No money changes 
hands here, at least that’s the idea, everything is done by 
bartering. But I’ve brought a couple hundred dollars in my 
pocket because Joey and I might look for mushrooms and 
seek some sort of spiritual union together through exotic 
chemicals like in the old days, and I don’t care what they 
say, I’ve never seen anybody trade dope for anything except 
sex or cash. 

You hear wildly varying figures, eleven different guesses 
for everything—4,000 feet elevation, 6,700 elevation, 8,000 
elevation. Claims of anywhere from 10,000—50,000, as far as 
attendance. But let’s say 10,000 or more hippies touring along 
the paths here in the American wilderness just as we did up 
and down Telegraph Avenue in Berzerkeley almost thirty 
years ago. Yes! They’ re still at it!—still moving and searching, 
still probing along the avenues for quick friends and high 
times, weather-burned and dusty and gaunt, the older ones 
now in their fifties and a whole new batch in their teens and 
twenties, still with their backpacks, bare feet, tangled hair, 
their sophomoric philosophizing, their glittery eyes, their 
dogs named Bummer and Bandit and Roach and Kilo and 
Dark Star. And as they pass each other they say, “Loving 
you!” —Loving you! It serves for anything, greeting and part- 
ing and passing, like aloha, and might burst from a person 
at any time as if driven by a case of Tourette’s, apropos of 
absolutely jack. Everybody keeps saying it. 

Scattered over about one square mile of Indian Prairie in 
the Ochoco National Forest we have the pole-and-awning 
kitchens and camps of various tribes and families and im- 
promptu more-or-less hobo clans: Elvis Kitchen, 12-Step 
Kitchen, Funky Granola, Avalon, Greenwich Village. The 
billboard map near the welcome entrance lists and, vaguely 
locates the groups who wish to be located and who have 
notified someone among the oozing anarchic strata from the 
elders down to the children as to where they’d be: 
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Aloha 

Bear Fish 

Bliss Rehydration Station 
Brew Ha-ha 

Cannabis Confusion Café 
Carnivores Café 
Cybercamp 

Faerie Camp 

Eternal Book Assembly 
Madam Frog’s Dinkytown Teahouse 
Northwest Tribe 

Ohana Tribe 
Omklahoma 

Shama Lama Ding Dong 
Rainbow Solar Bubble 
Deaf Tribe 

Jesus Kitchen 

Ida No & Eye Don Kare 
Free Family 

Sacred Head Church 

BC Tribe 

Twelve Tribes (w/ star of David) 
Thank You Camp 

Camp Discordia 


. and the infamous A Camp, the only region whose 
temporary residents have agreed that among them alcohol 
shall be one of the chemicals of happiness. 


Alcohol: Near the parking area there is a place called 
“A-camp.” Rainbow says, “We love the alcoholic, but not the 
alcohol.” Personalities change on alcohol (and hard drugs). 
Sometimes people can’t control themselves as well. Therefore 
you ate respectfully asked to leave the alcohol in A-camp 
when you hike in to the main gathering space. 


—so says the unofficial Rainbow website. The whole region 
commandeered by the Rainbow tribes, as always without ben- 
efit of permits from the U.S. Forest Service, parking and all, 
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covers about four square miles. The givers, the ones who hand 
out food and take care of things to the extent they’re taken 
care of, the putters-up of portable toilets and showers and 
medical stations and crude signs like the directory and map 
or the small billboard illustrating how germs get from dog 
shit to flies to foodstuff and into human fingers and mouths, 
along with advisos to interrupt this process by keeping your 
hands clean, these who make it all possible arrived and started 
erecting their camps a week or so before the general celebrants 
showed up, the takers, the bunch of us who just arrive and 
stash our stuff under a bush and hold out our blue enamelware 
cups for hot cereal offered every noon by, for instance, the 
orange-garbed bald-headed Hare Krishnas, who ladle out 
three to four thousand such lunches every day of the party. 

Joey and I have planned to meet up at the camp of the 
Ohana tribe, a nomad family of twenty or more who caravan 
around North America living only in government-owned for- 
ests like the Ochoco. I don’t find Joey right off and have no 
teal explanation for my presence among them, but the young 
teenagers who seem to make up the most of the Ohana don’t 
cate where I put up my tent and don’t seem to hold it against 
me that I look like somebody from a TV news team, olive 
shorts, khaki shirt, baseball hat and jogging shoes. Hey. Even 
socks. On the other hand nobody seems inclined to talk with 
me, either. At a glance they see there’s no sense asking me 
for reefer. Ohana means something in Hawaiian, they tell 
me. Peace, or Love, they’re not sure. 


I’ve located Joey. He looks the same, only older, just as 
sad or perhaps more so, having lived thirty years longer now 
and found more to be sad about. 

Joey and I sit out front of my tent in the dirt while he 
tunes up. He’s played professionally for decades now, and 
he doesn’t do it just for fun very often anymore. But just to 
oblige me . . . We sing a few of the old ones while the 
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teenage Ohanans get a fire going about six feet away and 
start good-naturedly hassling whoever wanders past for drugs. 

It’s the second of July and anybody who’s coming is proba- 
bly here. The woods aren’t quiet. You can hear the general 
murmur of thousands, as in a large stadium, just a bit muted 
by the forest. The sky turns red and the day dies and Joey 
has to put away his guitar thanks to competition: drums start 
up all around, they call from far and near and not quite 
anywhere in the forest, they give a sense of its deeps and 
distances and they sound like thoughts it’s thinking. 

We stumble through the dark woods amongst them: the 
drums, the drums, the drums. All over the forest pockets of 
a hundred, two hundred dancers gather around separate 
groups of ten or twenty maniac percussionists with congas 
and bongos and tambourines and every other kind of thing 
to whang on loudly, and the rhythm rises up from all direc- 
tions into the blackness of space, until the galactic cluster at 
the center of Andromeda trembles. The yellow strobing light 
of bonfires and the shadows of the dancers on the smoke. 
Naked men with their penises bouncing and topless women 
shaking their beautiful breasts. Every so often when the mood 
gets them a cry goes up and a hundred voices lift in a collective 
howling that really just completely banishes gravity for a 
moment and dies away. 

We hear it rained quite heavily two nights ago, but this 
night is all stars and stillness, the smoke of fires going straight 
up in the orange light, and the ground isn’t particularly 
uncomfortable, but just the same camping out always feels 
wrong to me—to sleep outdoors feels desperate, broke and 
lonely—brings back those nights under a billboard on Wil- 
shire where Joey and Carter and I found a bush to hide us, 
panhandler punks moving up and down the West Coast drunk 
on wine and dreaming of somewhere else, brings back those 
nights in a bag in the hills above Telegraph Avenue when I 
literally—literally, because I tried—could not get arrested, 
couldn’t land a vagrancy charge and a bed and a roof and 
three meals of jail food. In my tent on the earth of the Ochoco 
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Forest I don’t sleep right. Neither does Joey. By next day 
noon we're already talking about finding a motel. The morn- 
ing’s too hot and the party’s bumping off to a bad start, we 
keep running into many more people looking for dope than 
people who look stoned, and the Krishnas run out of gruel 
twenty minutes after they start serving. Joey and I join what 
they call the Circle, about a thousand people sitting in a pack 
on the ground—no standing allowed, please—getting fed 
with one ladleful each of spiceless veggie broth, courtesy, we 
believe, of the Rainbow elders. 

Once upon a time in the cataclysmic future, according to 
Rainbow lore, which filters down to us from the ancient Hopi 
and the Navajo through the cloudy intuitions of people who 
get high a lot, once upon a time in the future “when the 
earth is ravaged and the animals are dying,” says the unofficial 
Rainbow Internet website, claiming to quote an Old Native 
American Prophecy, “a new tribe of people shall come unto 
the earth from many colors, classes, creeds, and who by their 
actions and deeds shall make the earth green again. They will 
be known as the warriors of the Rainbow.” I spot hardly any 
blacks, hardly any Indians from either continent, but it’s 
astonishing to see so many youngsters on the cusp of twenty, 
as if perhaps some segment of the sixties population stopped 
growing up. 

The Rainbow Family, consisting apparently of anybody who 
wants to be in it, not only has a myth but also has a creed, 
expressed succinctly, way back when, by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son in his essay “Self-Reliance”: Do Your Thing; and with 
great reluctance they’ ve allowed to evolve out of the cherished 
disorganization of these gatherings a sort of structure and an 
optional authority, that is, an unenforced authority, which 
defaults to the givers, the ones who actually make possible 
things like this gathering and many other smaller ones around 
the country every year since the first one in 1972; and the 
givers defer to the tribal elders, whoever they are. 

An online exchange of letters headed “God can be found 
in LSD” winds up urging that those participating in these 
experiments in spontaneous community-building only 
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1) Be self-reliant 

2) Be respectful 

3) Keep the Peace 

4) Clean up after yourself 


and that anything else going on is nobody’s business unless 
“someone’s getting hurt. “In that event, our system of 
PeaceKeeping (we call it ‘Shanti Senta,’ not ‘Security’) kicks 
in, and the unsafe situation is dealt with.” Speaking as a 
congenital skeptic, I have to admit that no such situation 
occurs all weekend, as far as I can learn. And nobody can tell 
me what Shanti Senta means, either. 

I go walking in the woods with Mike O, who’s spent the 
last few days under a tiny awning dispensing information 
about the Course in Miracles, a heretic sort of gnostic brand 
of Christian thinking that doesn’t recognize the existence of 
evil and whose sacred text is mostly in iambic pentameter. 
He’s a grizzled old guy, wiry and hairy, lives in the Idaho 
mountains in an underground house he dug out with a shovel, 
never wears shoes between April and October. He stops a 
time or two to smoke some grass out of a pipe, a couple of 
times also to share a toke with passersby, because Mike is a 
genuinely unselfish and benevolent hippie, and after that he 
has to stop once in a while and rest his butt on a log because 
he’s dizzy. We pass a gorgeous woman completely naked but 
covered with black mud. She’s been rolling in a mud hole 
with her friends. I guess I’m staring because she says, “Like 
what you see?” 

“In a day full of erotic visions, you’re the most erotic vision 
of all,” I tell her. To me it’s a poem, but she just thinks 
I’m fucked. 

Somehow these flower people sense I’m not quite there. 
They see me. And I think I see them back: in a four-square- 
mile swatch of the Ochoco Forest the misadventures of a 
whole generation continue. Here in this bunch of ten to fifty 
thousand people somehow unable to count themselves I see 
my generation epitomized: a Peter Pan generation nannied 
by matronly Wendies like Bill and Hillary Clinton, our politics 
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a confusion of Red and Green beneath the black flag of 
anarchy; cross-eyed and well-meaning, self-righteous, self- 
satisfied; close-minded, hypocritical, intolerant—Loving you!— 
Sieg Heil! 

Joey and I have discovered that if we identify ourselves 
as medical people ferrying supplies, the Unofficials at the 
checkpoints let us pass and we don’t have to bother with 
distant parking and the wait for one of the shuttle brigade 
of VW vans and such, and in the comfort of Joey’s pretty 
good Volvo we can come and go as we please. Coming back 
up from a burger run in town, we pick up this guy hitching. 
He says he’s staying in the A Camp. “I’m not the big juice- 
head,” he says, “but at least those folks understand I like 
cash American currency for what I’m selling.” 

“And what’s for sale?” 

“’Shrooms. Twenty-five an eighth.” 

I don’t ask an eighth of what, just—“How much to get 
the two of us high?” 

“Oh, an eighth should do you real nice if you haven’t been 
eating them as a steady thing and like built a tolerance. 
Twenty-five bucks will send you both around and back, 
guaranteed.” 

And this is why certain people shouldn’t mess with these 
substances: “Better give me a hundred bucks’ worth,” I say. 

It makes me sort of depressed to report that as we accomplish 
the exchange this man actually says, “Far out, dude.” 

We now possess this baggie full of gnarled dried vegetation 
that definitely looks to be some sort of fungi. Back at my 
tent I dig out my canteen and prepare to split the stuff, 
whatever it is, with Joey, while he finds his own canteen so 
we can wash it down quick. And here is why I can’t permit 
myself even to try to coexist with these substances: I said I’d 
split it, but I only gave him about a quarter. Less than a 
quarter. Yeah. I never quite became a hippie. And I’ll never 
stop being a junkie. 

For a half hour or so we sat on the earth between our two 
tents and watched the folks go by. In a copse of trees just 
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uphill from us the Ohana group had started a drum circle 
and were slowly hypnotizing themselves with mad rhythm. 
Joey revealed he did, in fact, eat these things once in a while 
and probably had a tolerance. He wasn’t sensing much effect. 

“Oh,” I said. 

In a few minutes he said, “Yeah, I’m definitely not get- 
ting off.” 

I could only reply by saying, “Off.” 

I was sitting on the ground with my back against a tree. 
My limbs and torso had filled up with a molten psychedelic 
lead and I couldn’t move. Objects became pimpled like cac- 
tuses. Ornately and methodically and intricately pimpled. 
Everything looked crafted, an inarticulate intention worked 
at every surface. 

People walked by along the trail. Each carried a deeply 
private shameful secret, no, a joke they couldn’t tell anyone, 
yes, their heads raged almost unbearably with consciousness 
and their souls carried their bodies along. 

“Those are some serious drums.” 

Anything you say sounds like the understatement of the 
century. But to get hyperbolic at all would be to hint dread- 
fully at the truth that no hyperbole whatsoever is possible— 
that is, it’s hopelessly impossible to exaggerate the unprece- 
dented impact of those drums. And the sinister, amused, 
helpless, defeated, worshipful, ecstatic, awed, snide, reeling, 
happy, criminal, resigned, insinuating tone of the message 
of those drums. Above all we don’t wish to make the grave 
error of hinting at the truth of those drums and then, perhaps, 
give way to panic. Panic at the ultimateness—panic at the 
fact that in those drums, and with those drums, and before 
those drums, and above all Because of those drums, the world 
is ending. That one is one we don’t want to touch—the 
apocalypse all around us. These concepts are wound up inside 
the word serious like the rubber bands packed explosively 
inside a golf ball. 

“Yeah, they sure are,” Joey says. 

Who? What? Oh, my God, he’s talking about the drums! 
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Very nearly acknowledging the unspeakable! He’s a mischie- 
vous bastard and my best friend and the only other person 
in the universe. 

Loving you! 

According to the psychiatrists who have embarked together 
on a molecular exploration of what they like to to call “the 
three-pound universe”—the human brain—what’s happen- 
ing right now is all about serotonin—5-hydroxytryptamine, 
or 5-HT for short, “the Mr. Big of neurotransmitters,” the 
chemical that regulates the flow of information through the 
neural system. 

I read this article in Oven called “The Neuroscience of 
Transcendence” that explains the whole thing. Having in- 
gested the hallucinogen psilocybin, quite a bit more than my 
share, I’ve stimulated the serotonin receptors and disrupted 
the brain’s delicate balancing act in cycling normal input 
messages from the exterior world—adding special effects. 

At the same time, the messages outward to the motor cortex 
of the brain are disrupted by the same flood of sacred potent 
molecules, bombarding key serotonin receptors and sending 
signals unprovoked by any external stimulus. What’s happen- 
ing zm here seems to come from out there. The subjective 
quality underlying all of experience at last reveals that it 
belongs to everything. The mind inside becomes the mind 
all around. 


Serotonin and the hallucinogens that act as serotonin 
agonists—like LSD, mescaline, DMT and _ psilocybin—also 
travel to the thalamus, a relay station for all sensory data heading 
for the cortex. There, conscious rationalizings, philosophizings 
and interpretations of imagery occur. The cortex of the brain 
now attaches meaning to the visions that bubble up from the 
limbic lobe—of burning bushes or feelings of floating union 
with nature. The flow of images is scripted and edited into a 
whole new kind of show. 


EXACTLY! 
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yes! Bugs Bunny with a double-barreled twelve-gauge 
shoots you in the head with a miracle. 

I watched helplessly as two beings encountered one another 
on the trail. Two figures really hard to credit with actuality. 
But they weren’t hallucinatory, just very formally and exoti- 
cally got up as if for some sort of ceremony, covered in black 
designs and ornamental silver. They greeted one another and 
transacted. It was brief and wordless with many secret gestures, 
the most sinister transaction I’ve ever witnessed, the most 
private, the most deeply none of my business. Initiates of the 
utterly inscrutable. My eyesight too geometrically patterned 
to allow them faces. They had myths instead of heads. 

That is very definitely zt for me. I crawl into my tent. It’s 
four feet away but somehow a little bit farther off than the 
end of time. It’s dark and closed and I’m safe from what’s 
out there but not from what’s in here—the impending cata- 
clysm, the imploding immenseness, the jocular enormity. 

It’s been between twenty-five minutes and twenty-five 
thousand years since I ate the mushrooms, and already we 
have the results of this experiment. The question was, now 
that a quarter century has passed since my last such chemical 
experience, now that my soul is awake, and I’ve grown from 
a criminal hedonist into a citizen of life with a belief in 
eternity, will a psychedelic journey help me spiritually? And 
the answer is yes; I believe such is possible; thanks; now how 
do you turn this stuff off? 

Because what if the world ends, and Jesus comes down in 
a cloud, and I’m wrapped in a low-grade fireball all messed 
up on chemicals? Js the world ending? God looms outside 
the playroom. The revelation and the end of toys. The horrible 
possibility that I might have to deal with something. 

And: ludicrously proliferating mental-cartoon sausages fat 
with a sly and monstrous significance—Ou so significant and 
EVER so coy about just what they mean to impart. And the 
drums, the drums, the drums. Fifty thousand journeys to the 
moon and back in every beat. 

Four hours later I succeed in operating the zipper on my 
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sleeping bag: tantamount to conquering Everest. I got in and 
held on. 

Sure was raining hard. Sure was looking bad. Sure was dark 
and twisted in the soul. Sure was wild in the mind. And the 
drums like ruthless neon, like busted candy. 

Me and this sleeping bag! People, we are going places now! 

And that strange lifting away of the illusion of discontinu- 
ity—I am not a story of eras and epochs, of beginnings and 
endings, deaths and rebirths, not “a route of occasions” as 
Alfred North Whitehead claimed—no. I’m the same person 
I was the day I was born. The one I was inside the womb. I 
am not my thoughts, not my mind, not my ideas of myself—I 
am the place and time through which parade those passing 
things. 

After several hours I crawled out into the universe and took 
up my rightful position in outer space, lodged against the 
surface of this planet. It wasn’t raining tain, it was only 
raining starlight. 

This musician friend of Joey’s from Austin, this guy named 
Jimmy G, sits down beside me with a magic-mushroom guitar 
and serenades me with his compositions until almost dawn. 
He’s about fifty maybe, white-haired, very skinny, with a 
variety of faint colors washing over him ceaselessly. It’s incom- 
prehensible to me that a genius of this caliber, whose rhymes 
say everything there is to say and whose tunes sound sweeter 
and sadder and wilder and happier and more melodic than 
any others in history, should just live in Austin like a person, 
writing his songs. Songs about getting our hearts right, loving 
each other, getting along in peace, sharing the wealth, caring 
for our mother planet. 

By then, all over the world, the drums have stopped. Teen- 
age Ohanans in the tent across the trail make tea on a camp- 
fire without uttering a word amongst them. Nobody talks 
anywhere in the Ochoco Forest; it’s a time of meditation. 
Today is the Fourth of July, the focal hour of the Rainbow 
Family’s gathering. Despite all the partying, this is the day 
of the party. The idea is to enter a silence at dawn and 
meditate till noon. Then get real happy. 
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Joey and I walk around watching folks start the day without 
talking. The strange silence broken only by two dogs barking 
and one naked man raving as if drunk, really raving, feinting 
and charging at people like a bull, stumbling right through 
the fire-pit down by the Bartering Circle. 

Noon sharp, the howling starts. The wild keening of human 
hippies emulating wolves. Minutes later, the drums. In the 
big meadow where the Circle gathers for meals everybody 
jumps up dancing, some naked, some dressed in clothes, 
others wearing mud. The sun burns on them as the crowd 
becomes a mob the size of a football field. A guy pours 
Gatorade from a jug into people’s upturned open mouths, 
another sprinkles the throng with a hose from a backpack full 
of water, like an exterminator’s outfit—he’s a sweatbuster. 
Higher and higher! I crash under a bush. 

Just before sunset I wake up and get back among the Circle 
and encounter a definite palpable downturn in the vibes. 
There’s not enough food and not enough drugs. The party 
has scattered among the various camps, the drum circle that 
must have included a hundred or so wild percussionists mut- 
ters back and forth to itself from just a couple places hidden 
in the woods. 

As the sunset reddens the west, black thunderheads form 
in the south: a lull, a dead spot, a return of the morning’s 
silence as the Rainbow Family watches a squall gathering, 
bunching itself together in the southern half of an otherwise 
clear ceiling. 

Then a rainbow drops down through the pale sky. The 
sight of it, a perfect multicolored quarter-circle, calls up a 
round of howling from everywhere at once that grows and 
doesn’t stop, and the drumming starts from every direction. 
Then it’s a double rainbow, and then a triple, and the drums 
and howls can’t be compared to anything I’ve ever heard, 
it’s a Rainbow Sign from Above—Loving you!—then a mon- 
ster light show with the thunderheads gone crimson in the 
opposing sunset, the three rainbows, and now forked light- 
ning and profound, invincible thunder, every crooked white 
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veiny bolt and giant peal answered by a wild ten-thousand- 
voiced ululation—a conversation with the Spirit of All at the 
Divine Fourth of July Show! Far fuckin out! The Great Mother- 
Father Spirit Goddess Dude is a hippie! 

And this is why a certain type mustn’t mess with magic 
potions: I’m thinking, all through this spectacle, that I should 
have saved a couple buttons for today, I should be 4zgh/ to 
dig this. Forgetting how I dug the starlight last night by 
zooming around somebody’s immense black mind in my 
sleeping bag and almost never witnessing the sky. 

But after the rainbows and the storm the night comes down 
and we get just a little flashback: I close my eyes and remember 
that first ride on White Owlsley’s acid, remember surfacing 
behind a steering wheel behind which I'd apparently been 
sitting for some hours, trying to figure out what to do with 
it; and there was Joey, and Carter B, and Bobby Z, the four 
of us coming back to the barest fringes of Earth, a place we'd 
never afterward be able to take quite so seriously because 
we'd seen it obliterated, finding each other in this place 
now—none of us having ever taken acid before or even really 
talked to anybody about it, four teenage beatnik aspirants 
returned from an absurd odyssey for which none of us had 
been the slightest bit prepared and which we felt we’d just 
barely survived—remember watching Joey and Carter disap- 
pear into an apartment building and remember heading with 
Bobby, somehow ¢rave/img through streets like rivers behind 
this steering whee/—five hundred mikes of White Owsley’ s! — 
remember steering magnificently through Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, in a gigantic teacup that once had been a Chevrolet 
under streetlights with heads like glittering brittle dandelions, 
remember letting it park itself and remember floating into a 
building and down the halls of the Fort Ward Towers apart- 
ments, down the complicated curvature of the halls, and 
finding, at the end of the palatial mazes, finding—Mom! 
Mom in her robe and slippers! Her curlers from Mars! Mom 
from another species! Mom who said, It’s five in the morning! 
I nearly called the police! wHERE have you BEEN, and remem- 
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ber turning to Bobby Z, who’s dead of ars, at his funeral 
I threw dirt onto his coffin while his sister, my old high- 
school sweetheart, keened and screamed, turned to Bobby Z 
and said, Where have we been?—and the question astonished 
and baffled and shocked him too, and we both said, Where 
have we been? WHERE HAVE WE BEEN? 

Bobby, them drums are riding themselves up to the very 
limit and right on through like it was nothing. Where where 
where have we been? 


Where did we go? 
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Two Poems by Priscilla Becker 


Letter After an Estrangement 


I forgot to tell you my husband 

died. He was in Spain and something 

strange happened with alcohol or water. He loved them 
both so much. Which reminds me, do you want 

to be cremated or buried? The difference, 

if you do not know, is the ghost 

or the body; heaven or sex. 


Also I am planning a trip. No place special 

just somewhere God has been. 

Do you have any ideas? From there I will bring back 
vials of ambergris. Did I mention I am carrying 

his baby. I am in the tenth month and still 

he does not show. The house hates me 

and breaks everything I touch. 


I myself prefer to be left 

face up in a ditch and for someone to go 
to jail because of what he’s done to me. 
That way I can watch the stars 

as they move toward the end of the sky 
and he can plan his last 

meal or some other consolation. 
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Truant 


Can’t you see I’m the one bearing 
the perfect attendance medal 
across my chest, and an award 


from a small planet for my efforts 
in fantasy there. Before me, the planet 
was empty, peopled only 


with the negatives of those 
I once loved; their stylish silvery 
whites only make me love them 


more. When you are king there is nobody 
to work for; I get lazy and watch 
movies all day: here is the one 


about the sun out of hope in the west. 
Every day I am amazed 
by its ending. A new world 


like this has so few histories, 
I am born every single day— 
naming birds from an invented 


store of vowels. No one is watching 
and, imagine! I show up anyway. 
Could I have said this about that 


other place, about that other girl— 
was she ever there at all—leaving her 
smudge in the portrait for another 


child to erase and draw over. 
That other girl, her grades 
beginning to slip, about to enter 
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the rest of her life, from which 
she will never recover . . . What 
they say of dictators is there is 


always a moment in which fate 
might have visited and stopped 
history in its black tracks. It is no use 


yanking back my footprints in the snow. 
I will think of her sometimes 
as I dust the points of my crown; 


lining up her dolls in single 
file to their cells, that other girl 
who finally died and made me king. 
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Robert Hahn 


Becalmed, The Director’s Cut 


Our plane has already been de-iced 

but sleet comes over the wings again like a coating of dust 
on the wide leaves of a rubber plant— 

leaves I vaguely remember seeing, somewhere, 


pancake-thick crudely outlined leaves, a cartoon version of 
jungle, 

something I saw in an overlong childhood afternoon 

when the promised transparent vision failed to arrive. 


Well, tower has told us we're on indefinite hold— 
looks like we'll be here for a while 


an elemental distension, like melting watches 

out of date the minute they appeared, 

like the torpor my parents warned me of, though what would 
they know 

of Tahiti and syphilis and tropical rot? 


More static-crackle. 


Folks, we need to get de-iced again 
when they can get to us. 
Well, it will be too late. 


The man with the attaché case open on his lap 

stops working, and stares straight ahead. Starts to sweat. 

Comical beads of sweat 

form on the back of his neck and roll down to his striped 
collar. 

Where have I seen this before. 
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A junk-littered dream whose faces waver toward you 
as you fall through a spinning vortex 
whose pre-digital realization is clumsy, childish . . . 


He is going to be late for the presentation 
whose fever charts he was poring over. 


Ah, but look, tescue is riding our way 

on a hydraulic lift, his Poussin-blue one-piece jumpsuit 
outlined against the sodden gray, 

crew cut, cheekbones, the clean conservative look 

of Soviet posters when the revolution was young and fresh, 


the sharp granite chin of Steve Canyon, a forties cartoon hero 
recycled on sixties T-shirts: 

it’s simple Steve, you just take your tanks and choppers 
and get the fuck out of Vietnam. 


Thick spray pours over the wings 
and the fuselage, and the windows, to seal us in thought. 


It’s quiet in here. What were you saying? 
First Dada, then something, abstraction, pop att, 
something else, where are we now? Stalled out. 


Cartoons have a lot of staying power though, they keep 
recurring, 

crowds of extras gaping at the menaced horizon, where 
Godzilla looms up. 


But after the third or fourth really shitty review, you know, 
it’s not so goddamned funny. 
Well, try being too late. Try never arriving. 


Try being more serious. More grown up. Don’t deal 
in appearances all the time, another thing 
they warned you about. 
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But what if the appearance was the whole show, if what 
you saw 

was what you got, and in the final shoot-out 

repeating itself in the signature mirror scene 

we are not receding from a radiance we once could see, 

but coming closer to the real? 


We are number one for take-off now, if the flight attendants 
will please take their seats. 
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Two Poems by William Benton 


The Rain Dragon 
I’m the one who has imprisoned the rain dragon. 


You know the story? About the dark-eyed girl who seduces 
the holy man and ends the long drought. 


The cage where he keeps the rain dragon is a waterfall. 


Your hair is a waterfall and distracts me; I lose all sense of my 
avowed purpose—the dragon escapes. 


It rains and rains. 


Near Distances and Far 


The audience knows her. 
She’s a stock character 
in Kabuki dramas— 


the one who runs away. 
At forty she carries 
a threadbare bag 


of hippie dreams, 
tarot cards that 
promise her emperors. 
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Seated at the back 
of the theater, 
I watch her glide 


in small steps 
tracing the journey 
to the end 


of an abrupt arc. 
She arrives always 
at the same impasse: 


the self-escaping 
struggle, its comic effort 
and futility, 


the flying cranes. 
Her father waits in Japan, 
words stuck in his throat. 


She looks out at us 
over the footlights, 
a crazy girl half 


beautiful woman with blank 
and penciled eyes, 
whom we love and lose. 
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Victor Hugo 


The Party at Thérése’s 


The thing was exquisite and superbly arranged. 

It happened in April, and took place on a day 

So mild you’d say love purposely made it that way. 
Thérése was the duchess about whom one says, 

“Were I king, I’d give Paris, if God, the whole world, 
If only she would always remain the blond Thérèse.” 
This beautiful Thérése with diamond eyes 

Had asked all of us to her garden surprise. 


There weren’t many of us. Selection made our set. 

We were all together as well as téte-a-téte. 

Couples were wandering in step everywhere. 

There were proud lords along with rare beauties there: 
Amintas were dreaming next to their Leonores, 
Marquises were sharing jokes with monsignors; 

And you could see a dwarf, on the stairs or under them, 
Stealing from the purses of the knights and gentlemen. 


At noon, musicians came and added melody. 

Why must one play Plautus at night? Comedy 

Is a beautiful girl who laughs better in the light. 

And they had built a theater for their delight 

Like a temple of love, overgrown with vines and fronds, 
Near a shadowy pool inhabited by swans. 

An atch, like a basket handle with an opening, 

And a cage from which a captured bullfinch would sing 
Hung above the actresses who felt the effects 

Of the shadowy bars passing over their necks. 

In the distance you could hear magical harmonies, 
And, poking his head out of the high curtain-frieze, 
Pulcinello would blow his trumpet time after time 
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To attract a larger crowd to his wild pantomime. 

Two fauns were holding up the curtains. Trivelin 
Scoffed and then laughed in their faces, like a villain. 
Columbine was sleeping in a large rippled shell 

Near latticework that was baroque and classical. 
Whenever she would bare her white arms or her breast, 
You thought you saw a conch there and Venus at rest. 
The lord Pantalon, in a corner on the right, 

Was selling sweetened limes along with other delights 
And shouting now and then: “My lords, man is divine. 
God created water, but man created wine!” 

On the left Scaramouche was letting his stick land 

On Alcantor, followed by the sad Aberand; 

Crispin, dressed tn black, waved his fan in the shade; 
Carlino, legs dangling from the top of the stair, 

Was leaning forward, listening to each serenade 

As his feet sketched new, dreamy dance steps in the air. 


The sun itself was our chandelier; while the spring 
Embroidered the lawn—a vast, flower-covered thing, 
And brightened the tapestry spread out under her. 


Lining the edges of the rustic theater 

The true trees of the park—lilacs and ebonies 

Burdened with April’s furbelows and ruff, the sorb-trees— 
Amused themselves by forming the backdrop and the wings. 
Exhaling their sap’s mild scents and murmurings 

And opening their flowers, like eyes, to see us, 

They blended their whispers with every violin 

So well that, for this concert—classical, continuous— 
Nature mixed a little of her own music in. 


Everything was charming: the woods, the day, the air. 
The women were love and the sky azure there. 


The play itself was good, although a bit out of date: 
Pierrot was sitting near the theater gate 
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Haranguing relentlessly with strong and stern words 
A kettle-drumming monkey on a dog like a horse. 


Nothing more. It was simple, beautiful. Now and then 

The monkey screeched and banged his little kettledrum 
again. 

Then Pierrot. You listened only if you wished. 

At one point someone brought the valet ices in a dish. 

Another man dressed in a dazzling costume spoke 

In hushed tones to his lady as he tied her mask and cloak. 

The three dukes at table sang an old melody. 

Thérèse was sitting down in the shadow of a tree; 

The roses that were next to her cheeks seemed to pale, 

And, seeing her beauty, a peacock spread its tail. 


Pensive, I was listening to a violet abbé 
Humming a couplet at the close of the day. 


The night came. It was calm. All the torches went out. 
The streams exchanged laments with themselves or a cloud. 
The nightingale, hidden in his dark nest above, 

Sang softly, like a poet or someone in love. 

Everyone walked beneath the leaves’ tent, or the sky’s: 
The foolish ones laughed as they dragged along the wise. 
The lovers went away together in the shade. 

And troubled, as if in a dream, by something vague, 
They sensed, blending into their souls by degrees, 

In their hearts, in their minds, in their hushed colloquies, 
In the meaningful looks they exchanged in the night, 
The distances awash with the bluish moonlight. 


—translated from the French by 
Steven Monte 
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Two Poems by Alan Michael Parker 


Chekhov in the Clinic 


The author of “Ward No. 6” has been 
moved from Ward No. 16 to Ward 14. 
—letter to Suvorin, March, 1897 


The Seagull was a failure, the burlesque crowd began to shout 
“Intellectual rot!” And then, before dinner at the 
Hermitage 

With the crew and Suvorin, Chekhov hemorrhaged, the 
blood falling 
from his trimmed beard into his lap. But the worst was 

Tolstoy, who visited the clinic just as he wrote: four hours 
on love and death and “principle” —some formless sense 

To which we all, apparently, belong. “Such immortality 
I don’t need,” the playwright wrote to Suvorin. Four hours! 

And the doctor had been unequivocal: No talking. 


But Chekhov had to talk. Even when alone, packing books 
for Nice— 
again on doctor’s orders, to read Voltaire 

Along the boulevard—speech was what made him move, 
here-to-there; something drawn, umbilical, 

A tether to the vision. 


He was hunting with the painter Levitan, 
the unsuccessful suicide. A woodcock had been wounded, 
And Levitan could not finish, so Chekhov had. 
there was blood on their boots, blood and feathers on 
Ais waistcoat, 
Viscera sparkling in the grass. But then, beside 
itself, the same bird stood alone. And what a bird! 
Smart bow tie, pince-nez askew, and starched... . 
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No. I am not you, said Chekhov. 
No. But then the doctor handed over 
The playwright's lungs, his wings, an open book. 


“Tolstoy, Tolstoy, Tolstoy.” 

The older man gazed upwards, surprised 
To be so interrupted. “Hm?” 

“I am tired. Leave me to my bed.” 


The Work 


Which heart shall it be tonight, 
the fist, or the little lettuce? 


From a borrowed porch at dusk, 

the light retreats in blurred arcs 
across a well-angled lawn, 
movement and stillness 
indistinguishable, a kind of rhythm. 


A squirrel hops toward its 

death next door 

under a deck and the perfect, watchful 

rage of Milo, the chiropractor’s earnest mutt. 


Or a heart as full as overripe fruit. 
Or smooth and pink and inviolate 


as a little rubber ball. 


It was raining earlier, at the pier, too hard 
to stroll amidst the tang of sea salt and fish rot, 


among my dead. 


A hatless customs officer in a yellow slicker 
had turned backwards into the horizontal rain— 
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ripped down the dock 
as though torn from a page. 


I had tried to notice, 
to see everything in the one moment, 
dry, through my windshield, 


but I was left with the flat 
slaps of the weather, 
inconstant, indifferent to 


the pig’s knuckle heart, 
the glass jar heart. 


So now, later, instead: work. 


(Is something missing preferable 

to something unwanted? 

Or does that count as two questions 
when I’m given only one?) 


There ate voices inside; 
dinner’s on the kitchen table, 
wine and chicken and bread and peas; 


darkness swells 
within the laughter 


like a riptide. 


The dog trots off with his kill. 
The dog heart, the meat heart. 


In the laundry room 

all our heavy weather gear 
puddles in a double sink. 
Over there, away, 
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the storm cell barrels 

up the coast, roll within roll 
of nonbeing, all form, 
exquisite and ordinary. 


Yes, that’s right. 


The non-heart, the exquisite heart, 
_ the ordinary heart. 
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Cesare Pavese 


Verra la morte e avra 1 taoi occhi 
Death will come and have your eyes. 


This one, the one who abides 
morning to night, the deaf one, 
the one who can’t sleep, who sticks 
like a stupid habit, an old regret. 


Your eyes 

will be an idle word, 

a stifled cry, a silence— 
just as you see them 

every morning in the mirror 
when you stand there alone 
peering in. 


And hope, dear hope, 
we'll know on that day too 
that you are life 

and you are nothing. 


For each of us 
death has a certain look. 


Death will come and have your eyes. 
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It will be like quitting 

a silly habit, 

like seeing in the mirror 
a dead face 

staring back, 

like listening to shut lips. 
Speechless, 

we'll step into the pit. 


—translated from the Italian 
by Eamon Grennan 
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Three Poems by Brooks Haxton 


Apollo 12 


Unto thee... dol lift up my soul... 
I trust in thee: let me not be ashamed. 
—Psalm 25 


Here, in the xeroxed panorama on my desk, a man 
is crouching slightly in his spacesuit, leaning 
forward, hands swung up, as though about to leap. 
The sun behind him hangs at the horizon. 

His long shadow lies before him, shadow-toe 

to toe of lunar overshoe, in several-billion- 

year-old regolithic dust. This is the Known 

Sea, where at the half-moon one leap from the light 
edge carties a man some distance into the dark. 
The man, whose face hid under the visor, almost 
everybody has forgotten, in this picture, thirty 
years ago, is young: he is about to leap for joy. 


One Tear 


Thy judgments are a great deep. 
—Psalm 36 


One tear not yet large enough to spill, 
upwelling at the corner of an eye, may 

delve with a root of salt inside the tongue, 
and shimmer of it thrown among the stars go 
light-years. Deeper art thou far beyond all 
shimmer in thy fathom, Father, o thou 
mindless, in the furthering of thy judgment. 
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Hierarchies for the Praise of God 


The singers went before, the players on instruments 
followed after; among them were damsels playing with 


timbrels. 
—Psalm 68 


About the order of the groups 

the squabble must have gone like this: 
the singers said, We praise God 

in God’s words, which He vouchsafed 
us only. Everyone loves fanfare, 

but the keepers of God’s 

very word should enter first 

and be the last to go. Players 
should be persons of slight stature, 
playing less loud this time, 

please, and maybe they could wear 
white robes with not quite so much 
gold around the hem. Listen! 

one of the players said, God’s 
music apprehends the very mind 

of God as manifest most wholly 

in the minds of men: it is not mere 
traffic in whichever word drops 

next with sputum from the lips 

of the unclean. The damsels 
laughed, and pointed out 

that singers, players, and suchlike 
were slaves, and would do well 

to walk precisely where the damsels 
said and not distract the gentler 
minds at court from the immaculate 
procession of their virgin limbs. 

The wisdom of the damsels proved, 
in fact, to be the will of God. 
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Two Poems by Sarah Gorham 


Shared Cup 


Chalice in the right hand. Bleached 

handkerchief in the left. Still there are those 

who never touch the lip. Dzppers we call them, their wafers 
held high like a toe above icy water. 

They fear colds or Arps, are mostly single. 


Your clue’s in the way they tilt their faces, away. 
Or others, shamefully close. A guzz/er 

will lean against your hand, muscle the cup. 
Alcoholics are a special case. They 

cross theit arms over their chest or, 


when they drink, shake visibly. 

Watch out for teenagers who dodge right 
then left. Let their parents decide 

how much and when. The point 

is never to waste a drop, to catch that drop 


before it falls onto the secretary’s starched collar. 
And always wipe around the rim, 

though it is gesture, though something intangible 
still floats in the wine, enters 

each version of bent, holy body. 
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Cupped Hands 


Knowing then our appetite, 
and the table laden with pleasures, 
it was by design we were made, 


whether left palm over right as in TM 
or curved side by side— 
human hands are full of leaks. Still, 


if we press the fingers close, 
by sheer will sealing flesh to flesh, 
they will hold something. 


—An early disappointment: 
a hundred foil-wrapped eggs 
in pastel colors. For the taking, 


I thought, and began to pluck 
from windowsills, copper pots, 
the dark toes of Daddy’s socks. 


Then the grown-up lesson, 
the more I took 
the more the eggs resisted 


nesting, and capsized, wobbled 
away. I ate one tiny handful. 
Whether spice drops or wafers 


or water carried quickly 
over land, we let things slip. 
Our hands cupped together 


exactly heart-sized; 
one hand 
alone won’t do. 
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Rick Barot 


Passagework 


in memory of Amy Clampitt 
I. Marble 


What they had for ideals 
must persist in the taut set 
of that rearing horse’s head, 
a band of muscle thick 

as an arm at its neck, 

its ears like flames. 

The nude, reclining, has an 
equal, if opposite, grace: 

his hand in the air, a bent 
knee, give form to 

our names for hand, for knee. 
And the ball of his shoulder 
has the repose of power 

in it, his face broods 

on deathlessness. Aftermaths 
of that brooding, we stare 

as if our own timeliness 
were inscribed there, as if 
the torque of a chest, 

or wind pleating a god’s 
skirt, were beauty enough 

to move our lives by. 

But quiet is all we learn 
about: how, almost audible 
in the twilight, the throng 
of the frieze faces a 

black ocean, a bronze horizon. 
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Il. Sketchbook 


Always some doggerel 
intricacy to look at— 

here, harebells described 

in cabbage-greens and liquid 
purples; here, wax-cups 
with split, mottled roofs, 
which housed, we can suppose, 
the spider on the next 

page, black-furred, 
bulb-eyed, eight-legged, 
each leg barbed like 

a twig of rose. Flaps of 

boot soles found by the road 
- were another affinity 

she saw endlessly, so with 
the slick newts half 

out of grass, their backs 
speckled, still held 

here, simply perfected, 

like everything she knew to 
love. It must be love. 
Otherwise we can only guess 
she never knew solitude 

as a failing, its pages 

crept on, spoored, figured 
by each thing she saw given 
to wayside, private thrivings. 
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wA ; 
K onat we werex pakimx planning to do to their road. 


This is the way it begins, on a summer night so crammed with 
stars the Milky Vay looks like a white plastic sack strung out 
across the roof of the sky. No moon, though--that wouldn't do 
for our purposes. Look down and our disembodied feet move against 
the pale pounded dust of the road, if you want to to call ita 
road--I call it a sear, a gash, an open wound in the body corporal 
of the forest. Eut for the sake of convenience, let's call ita 
road. In daylight, trucks pound over it, big D-9 Cats, loaders, 
wood-chippers. It's a road. And we're on it. 

We're wearing cheap tenn’s Sma Sneakers, all four of us, the 
white canvas upper blackened with shoe polish, two pairs of socks, 
black tees and sweatshirts--and, of course, the black watcheaps. 
Jhere would we be without them? I wanted to go the whole nine yards, 
stripes of greasepaint Bwhkkk down the hrkakeksaékokekkkkkk the 
bridge of the nose and thick horizontal a slashes under the orbits 
of our eyes, but Andrea talked me out of it. She can talk me out 
of anything--but then she doesn't have half my capacity for para- 
noia, neurotic episodes, bkkbR pessimism and despair. Things can 
go wrong. They do. They will. TI tried to tell her thet, pee 
she wouldn't listen. ` - g ee een E 

at fu hie 

We were in a motel room kite tnt. e 
registered under the name of Mkk Mr. and Mrs. James Wat every 
ĝight awzz ablaze, our daughter attached to the atta EER 
lezon as if she'd given birth to it. I held a crayon in one hand, 
a glittering, shrink-wrapped package of Toçe paint in the other. 
There were doughnuts on the bed in a betes collapsed box, paper 
coffee cups sinking into the Phe low fiberboard table. "Forget it, 
Ty," she said. "I keep telling yow this is nothing, bkp$kekkhk 
bhkeljskobSirekakshsithksbpairhsSisBabsRobkeaksookskak disks aTa we kii 
WaWktkhkkk the first nau jn a whole long bout. You think I'd 
take Sierra along if it wasn't going to be a Piece PF PK G hot 

She looked good in black, I had to admit it. 
Setd_nothing,—but I had my misgivings ° eae i 


if you want to know the truth. These people weSen! 


7 


misgivings, ian 
going to like 
They wee, cow- 

f 
< bodo fe M Sar a 
N á jonit. tapok ee gehoes fiv J Appa eG 
E aA naloga [ed As nef P 


Pee Sie 


A manuscript page from A Friend of the Earth. 
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T. Coraghessan Boyle 


The Art of Fiction CLXI 


T. Coraghessan Boyle (Tom to his Jriends) was born in 


1948, and grew up in Peekskill, New York, the scene of 


his novel World’s End, which won the 1988 PEN/ Faulkner 
Award. A child of the sixties, he Played in a rock band and 
was, by his own admission, “a maniacal, crazy driver, and a 
bunk pure and simple." He took to writing fiction to sidestep, 
be has said, the abyss. 

In 1972, on the strength of a story, aptly enough titled 
“The OD and Hepatitis Railroad or B ust,” published in North 
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American Review, 4e was accepted into the lowa Writer's 
Workshop; he received his doctorate in nineteenth-century 
literature from the University of lowa in 1977. Two years later 
his first book, Descent of Man, a collection of short stories, 
was published. Its title story—about a man who slowly realizes 
he is cohabiting with a chimpanzee—appeared in this 
magazine. 

Descent of Man was followed by ten critically acclaimed 
books: Water Music (1981), a picaresque, mock-Victorian 
novel about English explorers on the River Niger; Budding 
Prospects (1984), a novel about a group of enterprising “farm- 
ers” with an unusual bumper crop of marijuana; a second 
collection of short stories, Greasy Lake (1985); the aforemen- 
tioned World’s End (1987), which describes three Dutch and 
American families over an arc of three hundred years; If the 
River Was Whiskey (1989), a third collection of short stories; 
East Is East (1990), about a Japanese seaman who jumps ship 
and tries to assimilate himself into American culture, among 
other places in a writer's colony; The Road to Wellville (1993), 
about the inventor and health impresario John Harvey Kellogg 
in turn-of-the-century Battle Creek, Michigan; Without a 
Hero (1994), a fourth collection of stories; Tortilla Curtain 
(1995), about two couples in Southern California struggling 
with the realities of illegal immigration; and Riven Rock 
(1998), an historical novel about the schizophrenic breakdown 
of Stanley McCormick, whose father Cyrus invented the 
reaper. In 1998 Boyle’s short fiction was collected in T.C. 
Boyle Stories. Az the time of this interview Boyle was working 
on a novel, A Friend of the Earth, much of which is set in 
Alaska. It will be published this fall. 

His prose stands far apart from the pared-down minimalist 
traditions of so many of his contemporaries—lush, manic, 
overblown, satiric, highly imaginative and, on occasion, 
shamelessly melodramatic. Indeed, he has been referred to 
as the “maximalist novelist.” The author Russell Banks once 
said of World’s End: “What knocked me out was the book’s 
ambition. It took him out of the category of witty, clever 
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social satire and put him in another league. He reached for 
the moon, and maybe he didn’t get it all, but he risked the 
talent, and that’s a scary thing to do.” 

Almost as flamboyant in person as in his prose, Boyle is 
well-known for his readings at universities and public halls. 
He has given hundreds of them, including a legendary perfor- 
mance with Patti Smith in New York's Central Park. He cuts 
a memorable figure, and is given to wearing a couple of silver 
ornaments in one ear. A self-caricature of both his looks and 
his outlook popped up in a story in The New Yorker’s 1995 
summer reading issue: “A skinny man in his late forties, with 
bushy hair and a goatee who dressed like he was twenty-five 
and had a dead-black morbid outlook on life and twisted 
everything into a kind of joke that made you squirm.” 

Married, with three children, Boyle is a tenured professor 
at the University of Southern California, where he teaches 
creative writing. 

The main body of this interview was conducted at a reunion 
at Boyle’s alma mater at the State University of New York 
at Potsdam. The participants sat behind a table set up with 
microphones, water jugs and glasses, yellow pads, the usual 
paraphernalia of the seminar lecture. A large and apprectative 
audience filled the auditorium. Boyle was very much ad- 
mired—the return of the Prodigal Son... 


INTERVIEWER 
When did you first begin writing? 


T. CORAGHESSAN BOYLE 

In a class in college. As a junior I walked into an elective 
class that consisted of all the lame, halt and disaffected crazies 
on campus, one of whom was a reincarnated Egyptian princess 
and had the tattoo on her ankle to prove it. Hallelujah, I 
thought: this is just where I belong. Unfortunately, they were 
all poets—I didn’t know what J was yet, but it definitely 
wasn’t a poet. The professor was a great and inspiring novelist 
named Krishna Vaid, a PhD from Harvard who had written 
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several books in Hindi, which he then translated into English. 
People would bring their work into class and read it aloud, 
and evetybody would kind of grimly talk about it. The poetry 
they were writing was utterly incomprehensible to me. I didn’t 
have anything to say, didn’t have a clue. So when it was my 
turn—“Why don’t you put something up for next week, 
Tom?” Krishna said one day—I wrote a one-act play called 
“The Foot,” in the absurdist mode, after the style of Ionesco 
and Beckett. It concerned a domestic situation in which a 
young boy has been entirely eaten by an alligator except for 
his foot, which is preserved in its ragged sock and tennis shoe 
in a shrine on the coffee table. It was funny. And Krishna, 
who had never shown the slightest glimmer of emotion 
throughout the semester, began to laugh as | read. Finally, 
when I was finished, he applauded, and then the others 
reluctantly joined in (I say “reluctantly” because of the fiercely 
competitive nature of the class, not to mention the natural 
divide between poets and non-poets). I bathed in the glow 
of it, thinking, Hey, this is a pretty good gig, and I’ve never 
looked back. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why didn’t you write another play after “The Foot”? 


BOYLE 
I soon thereafter found my métier, writing short stories. 
Plays, after all, involve staging, which involves working with 
other people, something I am incapable of. I like to live in 
my own mind, regardless of everyone and everything, working 
out the intimate puzzles that are my stories and novels. 


INTERVIEWER 
Was your family supportive of your writing? 


BOYLE 
My father and mother were both working-class, my mother 
educated through high school, my father through the eighth 
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grade. I went to school in Westchester County, New York, 
with people whose parents were educated and wealthy in 
comparison to us, but my parents always gave me all the 
advantages the wealthier students had. My parents made me 
feel the equal of anyone; they wete very supportive no matter 
what I wanted to do. I will say that my mother never under- 
stood, I don’t think, really, what I wrote—she was very bright, 
well-read, but it’s just that parents have a difficult time under- 
standing their children’s art. I read her the Lassie story, which 
I think is one of the funniest stories I’ve ever written, and 
she never cracked a smile. When I finished, she said, “That 
was very moving.” 


INTERVIEWER 
What about your father? You dedicated World's End “in 
memoty of my own lost father.” Can you talk about that? 


BOYLE 

My father died at fifty-four of alcoholism. A suicide, actu- 
ally. A slow suicide. He had been raised in an orphanage. I 
never really knew him very well, although he lived with us 
until he died. He was very morose. My mother tells me that 
his personality had been a lot like mine—that is, antic and 
playful, with a rich appreciation for the absurd—but some- 
thing happened to him during the war—he drove a tank in 
the Seventh Armored Division during the Normandy Inva- 
sion—that made him very depressed. I was an extremely rebel- 
lious and disaffected adolescent, and I never really had a 
chance to come to that rapprochement with your parents that 
you can have when you get a little older. He was dead before 
anything like that could happen. So I dedicated the novel 
(which involves a search for a father, not in an autobiographi- 
cal sense, but in a metaphorical sense) to him. 


INTERVIEWER 
How old were you when your father died? 


BOYLE 
Twenty-five. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Is your mother still alive? 


BOYLE 
No, she’s dead too. Alcohol also claimed her. 


INTERVIEWER 
How autobiographical is your writing? And in what way? 


BOYLE 

To me, a story is an exercise of the imagination, and most 
of my work comes out of that spirit of game-playing or puzzle- 
solving, as I said earlier. I was and still am very taken with 
the playful work of writers like Borges, Nabokov, Calvino. 
So the short answer is, very little is autobiographical. But 
because I try to keep myself open to all the possibilities, I 
exclude no form or mode. Some of my best-known stories have 
autobiographical elements— “Greasy Lake,” “If the River Was 
Whisky,” “Back in the Eocene” —but they are inventions in 
which the autobiographical elements have been radically 
transformed. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you be more specific? What are the autobiographical 
elements in the stories you mention? 


BOYLE 

Well, in “Greasy Lake” we have three college kids on sum- 
mer break who are locked into the invincibility of their cool— 
“We were all dangerous characters then,” the narrator says. 
They have some hatrowing adventures of the teenage type 
and decide finally that no matter how Sad you think you are, 
there is always someone a whole lot badder, and that the 
world, far from being your oyster, is a dangerous place of 
shadow and dislocation and death. Of course, I am that narra- 
tor, and I, like all my contemporaries, have been to Greasy 
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Lake at one time or another, and yet all the incidents related 
are purely invented. 

In the case of “If the River Was Whiskey,” which has a 
contemporary setting, I looked back to my own childhood in 
order to examine my relationship with my father. We went 
once to a lake like the one in the story, and I was Tiller’s 
age—Tiller the protagonist, who is eleven or twelve—and my 
father had to go to the liquor store in Vermont and sign for 
each bottle of liquor he purchased (that, apparently, was the 
law). He didn’t enjoy the lake, fishing, the beach, nature. But 
I knew nothing else, and I wondered even then about how such 
a rift could be. Again, though, all the events are fictionalized. 

“Back in the Eocene” is much closer to an actual event. I 
am the father who took his fifth-grade daughter to the DARE 
program graduation, and it tore my heart out. Drugs in the 
fifth grade? How did we get so perverse? The answer lies in 
the narrator’s own past and his own drug use. And yet there 
are invented elements here too. I, for instance, did not lie 
to my daughter as the narrator did. But this is why fiction is 
an art and life is not—how much more affecting is the lie 
than the truth. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is your view of the world as bleak as those of your characters? 


BOYLE 

No and yes. I’d like to have better news. The critics liked 
World's End, but so many would say, “But it’s so bleak to 
think in this deterministic way.” I wish I had better news. I 
hope I get really happy, and write a really jolly happy thing. 
In fact, I’ve said to my dear friend, the painter Pablo Campos 
(who often gets a bit depressed over the miseries and depreda- 
tions of the art world), that I should write a novel about an 
extremely happy, healthy, fulfilled and productive novelist 
and his equally happy, healthy, fulfilled and productive friend 
the Chilean painter. That one will have to wait, I’m afraid. 

In the meanwhile, I seem to be writing novels of social 
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engagement—The Tortilla Curtain in 1995 and, now, A 
Friend of the Earth, which deals with the insoluble problems 
of environmental degradation, overpopulation and the immi- 
nent collapse of the biosphere. Cheerful stuff. But Friend, 
which is set in 2026, by the way, has a mutedly happy ending, 
if you can consider a seventy-five-year-old man getting back 
together with his ex-wife in a world turned literally to shit a 
happy ending. 

I don’t mean to pull a Beckett on you here, but I do not 
have a congenial view of the parameters of human life as we 
know tt. In the absence of God, we have science ot, more 
specifically, biology. And the very genetic determinism I pos- 
ited in World’s End as a way of perhaps shaking off my 
inherited demons—and I’m talking a tendency toward drugs 
and alcohol here—is being proven in fact as we map out the 
human genome. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your novel The Tortilla Curtain would seem to be quite 
a departure from what preceded it. 


BOYLE 

The Tortilla Curtain was my first largely non-funny novel. 
Although it is savagely satiric, it’s non-funny in the long run, 
or rather funny as a result of layers of multiple ironies, and 
I just wondered if I could do that. You’ll have to be the 
judge. It’s contemporary, set in Topanga Canyon, and the 
title is a reference to the border we share with Mexico. It 
deals with two couples: one pair, I guess you would have to 
describe them as yuppies, who live a sort of recycling-and- 
sushi life up in the canyon, in a gated community; the other 
is an illegal couple living in the canyon, in the bushes. There 
are four points of view—from each of them. They come into 
conflict, as they usually do in my novels. But this time you 
don’t laugh. Or if you do, it sticks in your throat. 


INTERVIEWER 
What is the key to making people laugh? 
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BOYLE 
I have no idea. It’s just my natural way—to be funny. I 
don’t know why that is. But as I’ve said, humor is a quick 
cover for shock, horror, confusion. The critics hate funny 
writers, for the most part. They think funny is not serious, 
but I think that funny can be even mote serious than non- 
funny. And it can be more affecting too. 


INTERVIEWER 
How so? 


BOYLE 

Because you can pull the rug out from under the unsus- 
pecting reader. In Shakespeare’s comedies, we know that all 
will come right in the end, just as in the tragedies we know 
that things just aren’t going to work out, not this time, uh- 
uh. Evelyn Waugh does a fine job of making us laugh at 
horror—think of A Handful of Dust—but a writer like Flan- 
nery O’Connor, in stories like “Good Country People” or “A 
Good Man Is Hard to Find,” can not only make you laugh 
aloud but make you cringe, too. And make you think. To 
engage your humor gnd your emotions, that’s quite a trick. 
I’d like to think that I’m able to do that, to keep the reader 
off balance—is this the universe of the comedy or the tragedy? 
or some unsettling admixture of the two?—to go beyond 
mere satire into something more emotionally devastating, 
and gratifying. If that ain’t art, I don’t know what is. 


INTERVIEWER 
World's End was the book that catapulted you to fame. 
How do you feel about the popularity that came with it? 


BOYLE 
I really love it. I’m a tremendous ham and I love the 
attention. It’s very gratifying to get some recognition. I think 
ego is a large part of why people write. There zs pleasure in 
making art for its own sake, but I think it screams for an 
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audience. I really think it would be difficult to write were I 
to know that no one would ever read it. I suppose I would 
anyway—as a writer, you must do it . . . you really have no 
choice. Like everyone, I was dealt my share of problems, but 
I also burn with a pure gemlike flame, if I can quote Pater 
out of context. My flame, though, is more like a retro-rocket 
that launches me out of bed each morning rigid with the 
necessity of getting my hands round the throat of the world 
and applying a little persuasive pressure. 


INTERVIEWER 
You always have been noted for being flamboyant, not 
simply personally, but in your dress and appearance. 


BOYLE 

Most writers are writers because they are introverts who 
have chosen a profession in which they don’t have to deal 
with anyone. I, on the other hand, don’t mind getting up 
onstage and doing everything I can to engage and entertain 
an audience, for which I’ve been misunderstood and even 
reviled in some quarters, as if literature is some sort of priest- 
hood and by making people laugh and writhe I’m somehow 
an apostate. But to my mind literature is alive, a living, vital 
art form that needs to appeal to its audience—not pander to 
it, but appeal to it in the highest and lowest way. We’ve 
almost reached a point at which fiction and poetry are exclu- 
sively the province of the academy, of intellectuals, and the 
average person’s experience of them is in the odious form of 
a classroom assignment. 

At any rate, I think what will happen is that at some 
point—and I hope it will be a distant point—I will change 
my image from being a flamboyant writer, forego any middle 
period and go directly to being Walt Whitman: let yellow 
hair grow out of my nose and ears, and be the old pundit, the 
insufferable old pundit who talks endlessly and tells everybody 
what’s what. 
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INTERVIEWER 
The Paris Review has one quintessential question, which 
it has asked everybody from William Faulkner to Ernest Hem- 
ingway. What is the implement that you write with? 


BOYLE 

I use my toenails actually—collect them, hammer them 
down, mold them into shape, but I guess you want a straight 
answer here. Until very recently I used to use the typewriter 
my mother gave me when I went to college at the age of 
seventeen. A portable Olivetti. But my technical support 
staff—i.e., my wife and two teenage sons—have finally inte- 
grated me into working on the computer. Since I’ve always 
composed directly on a keyboard, the switch to computer was 
simply a psychological matter—fear of change. As the great 
American philosopher, Woody Allen, says: Change equals 
death. 

My biggest fear of the computer had been that I would 
tend to toy with it rather than work in the way of iron discipline 
with which I try to drive myself, but that hasn’t been much 
of a ptoblem—and, of course, the ability to edit instantly 
and produce a perfect copy appeals to the Dutch housewife 
in me. On the downside, my fingers have grown weaker and 
my eyes ate slowly being destroyed. But then, who needs 
fingers in the grave? Or eyes either? 


INTERVIEWER 
I heard yesterday that Alexandre Dumas, when he was 
having difficulty writing, locked himself in a room naked. 


BOYLE 
I have to admit I haven’t tried that. 


INTERVIEWER 
Are there blocks at all? Does that ugly word ever rear up? 


BOYLE 
After I finished Fast Is East in 1990, I felt exhilarated. I 
was up in the mountains, and I had an entire day to think 
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about things—the kind of day you have when you're a child, 
where there is nothing to do but wonder and enjoy. At nine 
o’clock in the morning I was sitting in the woods reading a 
book. I napped, hiked, fished, felt the sun warm on my face. 
Next day I was so bored I started a new story. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you take out a pad and write down any old line? Is 
that all you need to start? 


BOYLE 

Oh, no, it’s not so easy as that. But during the long fast 
of the novel, in which you are unable to write about events 
and ideas that pop up on you like faces out of the shadows, 
you are nonetheless stocking up ideas for future stories. If 
you’re lucky, and I guess I was that day (incidentally, the 
story in question was one of the two I’ve set on my mountain 
in the Sequoia National Forest, “Sitting on Top of the 
World”), the ideas are foaming up out of the bottle. 


INTERVIEWER 
How does having a family affect your writing habits? 


BOYLE 

Having a family has been very good for me (and I hope 
good for them, too). It gave me the stability I needed to begin 
and pursue a career as a writer. People tend to romanticize the 
picture of a writer—they want it to be easy, something a 
genius can just knock off between debauches, because if it 
is, if it doesn’t require talent, discipline and a lifelong com- 
mitment, then maybe there’s a hope that they, too, someday 
can knock out their own great and stirring work. We have 
the devastating example before us of the overwhelming num- 
bers of American writers destroyed by dope and booze—Tom 
Dardis’s The Thirsty Muse is a teal eye-openet—and people 
tend to think that chemically altering one’s mind is the way 
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to inspiration. Maybe it is. But for me it seems counterproduc- 
tive. I have never written a sentence—or even thought of 
writing a sentence—without being in the clearest state of 
mind. This is my life’s work. This is what I’m meant to do, 
and why screw with it? I think the way to be a writer is to 
experience things, certainly, and be open to things, but at 
some point to become dedicated to the craft of writing, and 
to create a stable environment for that writing to occur in. 
At least in my case that’s true. So having a family and leading 
a stable life is absolutely essential to any writing I’ve ever 
done. When I did my earliest writing, I led a pretty wild life, 
and the writing was fairly spotty. I would write occasionally. 
Now I write every day, seven days a week, all year long. And 
it is my life. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you do when you’re not writing? Weren’t you a 
music major in college? Do you sing? Play? 


BOYLE 

I’ve been in a couple of amateur bands. In ancient times— 
the mid-eighties—I was lead singer for a band called The 
Ventilators in Los Angeles, and the band was composed of 
professional players who asked me to form a cover band for 
fun because I’d been hanging with them, and their singer— 
who wrote their material—had quit their band. We never 
did anything, breaking up quickly and finally, but of course 
I was committed to writing at the time and they all knew it. 
I also played saxophone and drums as a kid. Was I good? 
No. But what a rush it is to stand up in front of a rock ’n’ 
roll band. Unfortunately, post-Ventilators, I haven’t done 
any music whatsoever. The spirit has left me. I hope it will 
return someday, but my writing life seems to have taken over 
to the exclusion of all else. In fact, all my reminiscences of 
late seem to involve book tours. Buc I do listen to music—I 
would say that practically every waking moment I have music 
on. While working, I listen to classical music or jazz. I can’t 
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listen to rock ’n’ roll because it’s too distracting. I listen to 
tock ’n’ roll when I’m not working. 


INTERVIEWER 
Does music influence your writing? 


BOYLE 

There’s a rhythm to it. When you’re working you want to 
tap the unconscious and get into another state of mind. I 
think the music is there for you in a rhythmic way. And when 
you awake from that state of mind, as you do every moment 
or so, you think, Oh, isn’t that nice, and then you go back 
and do your work again. I’m sure it does have an influence 
on the rhythm of the work. And maybe sometimes an un- 
looked-for influence. For instance, Riven Rock, which is set 
at the turn of the twentieth century, was written almost en- 
tirely to tapes I’d made of my Coltrane favorites, rather than 
music of the period. Why? I don’t know. I just got into a 
Coltrane fixation. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about your academic background? Has it helped or 
hindered your writing? 


BOYLE 

It’s helped me tremendously. Water Music comes out of 
having done a PhD in nineteenth-century British literature 
and reading maybe a hundred three-volume novels from the 
nineteenth century. When you're a kid in school and you 
wonder, Jesus, why do I have to take trigonometry, why do 
I have to take this or that? and your teacher says, “Well, 
everything you know will be good for you in future life” —it’s 
true. But only if you’re a writer. 

Going to graduate school at Jowa—first for the MFA and 
then the PhD—was transformative for me. For one thing, it 
got me out of a hopelessly degenerate scene in New York (I 
was the hippie’s hippie, and immoral to boot, and never gave 
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a thought about putting a needle in my arm) and, for another, 
it marked my commitment to learning as a way of expanding 
my very limited worldview and improving my writing. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about contemporary authors? Any favorites? 


BOYLE 

I think Garcia Marquez is one of the best writers alive. I 
love Martin Amis, Kazuo Ishiguro, Annie Proulx, Richard 
Ford, Denis Johnson, Don DeLillo, Haruki Murakami, Kent 
Haruf and a cast of thousands who escape me right now. I 
read widely, and in a catholic way. I like all sorts of things 
as long as it’s literature. I’ve never read any genre fiction—I 
don’t have any patience with science fiction, spy novels, detec- 
tive novels, thrillers; and yet I love a good escape. I could 
get stoned and watch a Japanese monster movie on Tv or even 
go to a second-rate thriller in the movie theater. But to invest 
my time in reading something, it’s got to be something of 
vety high quality. There’s so much to do and so much to 
know and so much to read, why waste your time? 


INTERVIEWER 
Are you equally at home in both stories and novels? 


BOYLE 

I feel that I am equally at home in both, unlike so many 
of my contemporaries, who seem to be much better at one 
form than the other. I remember an interviewer pointing out 
to me once that I was developing an oeuvre, and I began to 
protest—an oeuvre?—when I realized that he was right. Each 
story, each novel, suggests the next. There is an unforeseen 
link between all my stories and novels, a link that is only 
apparent to me in retrospect. In aggregate, they represent a 
very personal and developing worldview. 
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INTERVIEWER 
And what is that link? 


BOYLE 

Links, actually—thematic links, an obsession with certain 
behaviors and subjects, the tone and color of the language. 
I'll give you an example, in terms of subject matter and 
setting. Looking back, I see that in World's End 1 began to 
be preoccupied with small communities—in a nostalgic way, 
I suppose, in the way of counterbalancing the frightening 
anonymity each of us feels in the face of a population of six 
billion and growing. There I talked about the small Jewish/ 
Communist/ anarchist community of Kitchawank Colony and 
how it was torn apart by the Robeson Riots of 1949. Before 
I could blink twice, I was writing East Is East, set in a hermetic 
artist’s colony on an island off the coast of Georgia. The Road 
to Wellville followed, and its setting in the Battle Creek 
Sanatorium again provided me with a microcosmic society to 
dissect. So too the gated community of Arroyo Blanco in The 
Tortilla Curtain, the fortress of Riven Rock and the rock stat’s 
estate in A Friend of the Earth. 

Then there are the themes. To choose just one, for example, 
I’ve been interested from the outset in man as an animal and 
how our behavior is predetermined by our animal natures 
(this is no doubt a reaction to an early Catholic upbringing 
and my bitter disappointment in discovering that not only 
are we not made in God’s image but that He doesn’t even 
exist). And so “Descent of Man,” the first of my stories to 
appear in this magazine, in which we learn that chimps can 
indeed use language and that they can be very persuasive in 
bed, too. Or “Heart of a Champion,” which shows Lassie, 
the collie from our collective Tv memories, being more true to 
her canine nature than to the comfortingly anthropomorphic 
image we were all sold. There are many, many more examples, 
but to follow this one out, A Friend of the Earth virtually 
crawls with animal life, and it addresses the essential question 
of ecology—do we have the right to use the earth for our 
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own purposes and what are the natural consequences of living 
as if we have dominion here? 


INTERVIEWER 
What is the difference in the composing of a short story 
and a novel? Is there a shifting of gears? 


BOYLE 

Yes, sure. But I do see everything I’m doing as a story, 
whether it’s five pages or five hundred. The essential differ- 
ence is that with stories, or during a period of story writing, 
you’ re never sure if you're going to come up with the next one. 
Oh, you feel great on bringing a story to completion—what a 
rush! —but then, speaking of blocks, you go through a period 
of a week or so when you've become an utter failure, a bank- 
tupt, a fraud. You’ll never work again. Of course, if you’re 
very, very lucky—and I have been lucky—the first stirrings 
of the next story come. With a novel, you’ re locked-in, com- 
mitted, and you sure do know what you’ re going to be doing 
tomorrow morning. 


INTERVIEWER 
With a novel, do you see the thing as a whole when you 
start? 


BOYLE 

No, it’s an organic process. I have an idea and a first 
line—and that suggests the rest of it. I have little concept of 
what I’m going to say, or where it’s going. I have some idea 
of how long it’s going to be—but not what will happen or 
what the themes will be. That’s the intrigue of doing it—it’s 
a process of discovery. You get to discover what you’re going 
to say and what it’s going to mean. 


INTERVIEWER 
That’s interesting . . . the first line. Joe Heller couldn’t 
write a word unless the first line popped into his mind, which 
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unleashed a whole series of characters, scenes . . . Is that the 
way it works with you? What are some of the first lines? 


BOYLE 

Yes, I feel that too, but maybe not so thoroughly as Heller 
did. The first line isn’t unleashing much, but there’s certainly 
been a lot of thought and preparation for it, and certainly it 
suggests what’s to come—again, in the way of the first piece 
of a jigsaw puzzle. But you’re putting me on the spot with 
regard to first lines. World's End starts like this: “On the day 
he lost his right foot, Walter Van Brunt had been haunted, 
however haphazardly, by ghosts of the past.” A Friend of the 
Earth begins: “I’m out feeding the hyena her kibble and 
chicken backs when the call comes through.” And, most 
famously, I suppose, the opening line of “Descent of Man”: 
“I was living with a woman who suddenly began to stink.” 
The first lines are provocative, I suppose, because they are 
meant not simply to provoke the reader but to provoke the 
wiiter—in this instance, me—to forge on. 


INTERVIEWER 
When you say that you have no idea where it is going to 
go, does that literally mean that you have no idea what is 
going to happen to the people about whom you’ re writing? 


BOYLE 

You discover all this as you go along—of course, you may 
make leaps ahead, and discover where it’s going. Hemingway 
said that he never stopped a day’s work until he knew what 
was going to happen in tomorrow’s installment. I feel the 
same way. When I’m done for the day—dragged out, dumbed 
down, exhausted, beat and depleted—I look over what I’ve 
done and make a mental leap into the immediate future of 
the work if I can. Sometimes, though, it’s just a mystery until 
you get there. In The Road to Wellville, for instance, I had 
no idea there would be a murder occurring at the end of that 
book—not that I mean to spoil it for you if you haven’t read 
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it—but when I got there it seemed very logical (or maybe I 
mean “right”) that that was what was going to happen. I 
remember feeling great about that. I was up in the mountains 
at the time, trying to extract the juice from my brain. I 
remember walking around the lake, humping through the 
woods, exhilarated. I think I put off going to the bar till 4:05 
that day. It was wonderful. 


INTERVIEWER 
So plot is more important than character. Would that be 
a safe thing to say? 


BOYLE 

The early stories wete mainly idea stories that didn’t have 
much to do with character—I was much more interested in 
design then. I think I’ve learned to handle character through 
writing novels. My first novel, Water Music, was five hundred 
pages long and you just can’t go five hundred pages without 
inventing some characters. What I hope is that I’m now better 
able to integrate all the elements of a successful and original 
story without relying on one effect only. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your books and stories suggest a lot of research. 


BOYLE 

Yes, I do my homework. Particularly in the historical nov- 
els, and I’ve done four of those to date and am working on 
another now. On the other hand, I do agree with E.L. Doc- 
torow, who said that he does enough research to get him 
going, and then adds what he needs as he works. I do like 
to see things—locations, I mean—if possible, but that isn’t 
as important to me as it may be for other writers. Again, I 
am writing from the imagination, for the unconquerable rush 
of seeing a scene in my head and transposing it to words. So 
I spent a grueling three days with my three favorite drinking 
buddies in the Okefenokee Swamp doing the research for 
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East Is East. For The Road to Wellville 1 spent three days in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, haunting the library, walking the 
streets, poking around the graveyard and being denied access 
to the Kellogg Company’s offices. That was all I needed. I 
am not James Michener, living in Texas for twelve years so 
he could write about the geology, the history, cattle raising. 
That doesn’t interest me. Or maybe it does, but I just haven’t 
got there yet. 


INTERVIEWER 
I was thinking of Water Music, which has many references 
to Africa and Niger. 


BOYLE 

I began that when I was still a student at Iowa. I couldn’t 
afford a bus ticket to Des Moines, let alone a trip to Africa, 
but the summer I graduated I did manage to snoop around 
London and Mungo Park’s birthplace in Scotland. 

But one of the nice things about Water Music is that nearly 
evety audience I appear before contains at least one former 
Peace Corps volunteer who tells me they all passed the book 
around because it spoke to them in an authentic way. So too 
with Wellville. While all the local historians stayed home 
seething because this guy with an earring from L.A. had 
stolen and perverted their history, a number of ladies of a 
certain age attended my reading in Battle Creek—ladies who 
had worked for Dr. Kellogg—and told me, in essence, “You 
got it right, sonny.” And with East Is East, I had written two- 
thirds of the book before I got to Japan—I spent two weeks 
there on a book tour, and it was exactly as I imagined it to 
be. Well, almost. There were smells I hadn’t anticipated, an 
essence, unagi smoking in the night, 700 yen-a-shot bars in 
Kyoto, twisting alleys, a pristine lake in Hokkaido. You want 
to get the details right, absolutely, but if the truth stands in 
the way of a better fiction, then I don’t mind fiddling with 
it a little. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Fait enough. Can you give us an example of fiddling with 
the truth in order to arrive at a better fiction? 


BOYLE 

Well, what about Riven Rock? This is the true story of 
Stanley McCormick's disastrous marriage to Katherine Dexter 
in the early years of the last century. Stanley was the youngest 
child of Cyrus McCormick, the grand industrialist who in- 
vented the mechanical reaper and whose company ultimately 
became International Harvester. We're talking infinite wealth 
here, all the advantages, etcetera. But curiously, the two 
extant biographies of Cyrus only mention Stanley in pass- 
ing—or maybe not so curiously, since Stanley was diagnosed 
as a “schizophrenic sexual maniac.” I did an enormous 
amount of research—all of the McCormick family’s papers are 
available at the historical society in Madison, Wisconsin—and 
came to certain conclusions that no one could assert for certain. 
For instance, I state categorically—demonstrate, in fact—that 
the marriage was never consummated. People would ask me, 
“How can you be so sure?” The answer is simple. “Because 
I’m the guy who wrote the novel.” 


INTERVIEWER 
How much of a help was Iowa to you in developing as 
a writer? 


BOYLE 

As I said earlier, the experience was essential for me. But 
you get out of it what you want—if you expect some maestro 
to take the raw material that is you and transform it into 
gold, you’ ll be disappointed. Understand that writers are not 
necessarily good teachers, or even good people. Many are 
angry, disappointed, terminally bitter, and they are teaching 
as an alternative to the asylum, the drunk farm or the rented 
room over the pool hall. A lot of them don’t know particularly 
what to do with a classroom full of smoldering young artists 
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and budding egomaniacs. John Cheever hadn’t had much 
teaching experience before he taught our class at lowa—a 
couple of classes at Sing Sing, with the prisoners. He seemed 
forlorn and lost. But he was supportive and he had heart. 
He was John Cheever. John Cheever sitting there before you, 
and if John Cheever says your story is good then you feel 
great. You think, Hey, my story must be good if he likes it. 
Maybe I’ve got a future after all. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was Cheever like in class? Did he have any concrete 
pieces of advice to give? 


BOYLE 

He was diffident, I suppose, reluctant to be critical because 
to be critical would be impolite, though he was wicked outside 
of class. Certainly he had his favorites, and I was lucky to 
have been one of them. He didn’t have any concrete advice 
to impart, but he read closely, and I remember his defending 
one of my early stories—“ Drowning” —against an onslaught 
of classmate rancor. The story was offensive on many levels, 
like much of my work, and the class ran that around a bit 
(this in a time when the orthodoxy of the politically correct 
hadn’t yet fully taken hold), and I think they had difficulty 
seeing the comic intent of the piece. Cheever saw it, and he 
was determined to point it out to them. On the other hand, 
I remember showing him some efforts from those days that 
weren't really very good at all, and he let me know that in 
a very subtle, even gentle, way. 


INTERVIEWER 
What are your teaching methods? 


BOYLE 
I copyedit my student’s things. I read every line. That’s 
one part of it. But, at a certain level, you need to help them 
find their way, their own voice, their own sort of story. And 
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give them some encouragement, if it’s warranted. I’m not 
the one to say, “Look, hey, you don’t have it . . . might as 
well put a sign around your neck and get out on the boulevard 
now.” That’s not for me to say. Sometimes they surprise you. 
I just might not encourage some as much as the people who, 
I think, really have it. It is amazing the amount of talent 
there is out there. 

There was one guy I had during the punk era, a tough 
guy, bristling with all the outward marks and symbols of 
punkdom, and he desperately wanted to be in my advanced 
class, which I choose through manuscript submission. He 
didn’t make it, and he broke down and cried in front of me. 
That was a moment. Next time round he made first alternate 
and somebody dropped out and he was in. By the end of the 
semester he was one of the best in the class; by the end of 
the next semester, he was the best. It was nothing I did. It 
was fierce desire, it was study, it was work, it was talent—and 
it was talent that grew into itself. 

Take the writers out of the classes, put them in dark cells 
with a plug for their monitors, a slot at the top of the door 
for pizza and a slot at the bottom for waste. Every time a 
finished story comes back out that top slot, you write them 
a check for a thousand dollars. In six months, you’ll have 
Tolstoy. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you really believe that? 


BOYLE 

I guess I do, in some crazed hyperbolic way. What I mean 
is that you learn to write through practice, through writing, 
over and over, again and again. All those legions of apprentice 
writets out there would, I’m sure, wish it were different—how 
much easier simply to express your innate genius in finished 
form without having to bother with all that odious work. 
And all that reading. And the endless rewrites. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you enjoy teaching? Do you think it makes you a bet- 
ter writer? 


BOYLE 

I love teaching. Whether it helps my writing or not, I can’t 
say. But it’s good to talk about writing, and it’s very gratifying 
to be able to assist beginning writers. You can’t really teach 
them to write; you can’t give them the gift. But you can be 
an example to them. You can help them to see that literature 
is not something that’s on a page in a textbook in a classroom, 
but that there is someone living and breathing connected 
with it. You can help accelerate the little epiphanies that 
writers have. You can help them get there quicker. That’s 
about it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is there anything that marks your generation of writers as 
being particularly of that generation? 


BOYLE 

We're baby boomers, so we were spoiled by our parents, 
who were deprived by the Depression and World War II. 
They gave us everything and turned us into arrogant punks 
who never had to answer for anything. So that informs some 
of the work of the people of my generation. By the way, I 
was referred to recently, within the last couple of years, as a 
young writer. Now I am a younger writer. And I wonder . . . 
younger than who? Bernard Baruch? George Burns? 


INTERVIEWER 
Which nineteenth-century writers do you admire? 


BOYLE 
Charles Dickens, for one. A quintessential artist, one who 
wrote brilliantly and well and originally, and who was the 
consummately popular author. You have to envy him his 
famous readings. He was the Mick Jagger of his day, the 
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movie, the stage show and all the rest, all rolled into one. 
That was a power we poor pathetic scribblers can only dream 
of in these anti-literary, techno-obsessed days. 


INTERVIEWER 
Mick Jagger? 
BOYLE 
Or fill in the blank. 
INTERVIEWER 


Do you think it would be possible for a writer today to 
have the sort of success Dickens had? To be the popular 
entertainment of the day? 


BOYLE 

The answer is self-evident: absolutely and categorically no. 
We live in a cluttered culture, a culture of information in 
which even our computers can’t tell us what’s worth knowing 
and what is merely cultural scrap. In such a society, we don’t 
have the experience of contemplative space, of the time or 
mood to engage a book of poetry or even read a novel. Who 
can achieve the unconscious-conscious state of the reader when 
everything is stimulation, everything is movement and infor- 
mation? How can I sit down to open up an imaginative journey 
in words, when I might be missing something out there on 
the Net or the tube or in the halls or clubs or restaurants? 

I find it amusing that Hemingway would bitch so about 
the rigors of writing and the heroic struggle he endured for 
each book. What of writers today? We are unread, unloved, 
unknown. At least he could go to Cuba and ignore the whole 
business of book production, but we have to tramp like trained 
dogs through the wasteland of Midwestern malls on our book 
tours, begging the consumer—our fellow citizens!—to admire 
us, to buy us. But we are like Kafka’s Hunger Artist, per- 
forming astonishing feats for a nonexistent audience, an audi- 
ence far more interested in life and vitality than in our 
antiquated and self-indulgent arts. And all right, maybe God 
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had already died during Hemingway’s day, but at least the 
world was still alive. We have no God, no audience, and the 
scientists tell us with solemn glee that the whole spinning 
circus is headed for obliteration. Fire and ice, yes indeed. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why then do you keep writing? 


BOYLE 
Because writing is an obsessive-compulsive disorder. 


—George Plimpton 
(additional material 
by Elizabeth E. Adams) 
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About Letters 
About Love, Mostly 


Blanaid McKinney 


The first letter arrived on the same day I found the body. 
It was addressed to her so I didn’t open it. Not immediately. 
I put it on the mantelpiece. Then I took the dog for a walk. 
She was the former tenant, but I didn’t have a forwarding 
address. I could’ve found out but I didn’t have the energy. 
So I just left it on the mantelpiece and took the dog for a 
walk. I used to write a lot of letters myself: letters, poetry, 
stories—I even started a screenplay once, but it was clumsy 
and ovetpopulated, and then everything went wrong and I 
gave it up. It was months before I could summon the strength 
to write my own signature, but since I didn’t have a checkbook 
any mote I suppose it didn’t make much difference. This was 
a bulky letter in a good-quality beige envelope. I propped it 
up beside a photograph frame and took the dog for a walk. 

It was a fresh morning, quite cold. The dog automatically 
headed for the river, tugging nicely on the leash. We always 
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walked by the river. Every morning. When we reached the 
riverbank I let him off the leash. He ran ahead and skedaddled 
through the flusters of bracken, sniffing and snorting at twigs 
and pebbles, letting out the odd hefty yelp at nothing in 
particular, just glad to be off the leash and running. I dis- 
tinctly remember the precise quality of ruffle on the water’s 
skin. I was staring at it when I noticed the silence—that the 
dog had gone quiet and that, a hundred yards away, he was 
stating, snout pointed, at something on the river’s edge. He 
was spooked and trembling. One paw hovered in midair. 

I walked over and saw what he saw: it was a young man’s 
body. A young black man whose face was half submerged in 
the water, whose head was closely shaven and whose right 
hand had all but buried itself in a useless grip on the bank’s 
soft mud. The half of his face that I could see was broken 
and bloody. He was wearing a bright, baggy ski jacket, and 
the lower half of his body swayed back and forth in the water, 
depending on what the wind was doing. He was definitely 
dead. He was the calmest, quietest thing I had ever seen. 

I wasn’t sure what to do, so I patted the dog on the head 
and sat down beside him on the grass, and we both looked 
at the body for a while. He shifted ever so slightly in the water, 
languidly back and forth, like a man asleep and dreaming that 
he was swimming. He was right in front of me but it was as 
if he was a fanciful and ghostly thing, as if I could reach out 
and touch his dead head, his chilly, tangled fingers, and feel 
no sloppy revulsion. I looked up. The raw sky was a suitable 
and splendid veil for this kind of morning. And then I got 
a nosebleed for no reason that I could think of. I stood up, 
fished out a hanky and decided that now would be a good 
time to walk to the town center and inform the police. It was 
only afterwards that it occurred to me that I had become a 
cliché: the man who finds the dead body While Out Walking 
His Dog. It made me laugh, but not much. I didn’t intend 
to be around long enough to acquire the peacock art of proper 
or ballistic mirth. I would not linger that long. I’m tired. 
I’ve had more than enough for one man. Being a cliché’s 
a bonus. 
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When I told the police what I’d found they put me in a 
squad car, and we drove back to the river. I showed them 
the body and they very gently fished him out, rolling him 
over onto the grass. On his back, and dripping reddened 
water, he still gripped a fistful of mud, while the policemen 
stood around with radios squeaking and with their hands on 
their hips, looking sensibly sad and sucking their teeth. 
Twenty minutes later a reporter from the regional Tv station 
showed up and wanted to ask me what had happened and 
how I had found the body. The policeman didn’t seem both- 
ered that I might say anything untoward or prejudicial, so I 
told him how J had found the body. How did I feel? I don’t 
know. I didn’t feel anything, really. I mean, I felt sorry for 
the poor cub, but I wasn’t horrified or anything. I wasn’t 
afraid. I wasn’t frightened by what I saw. It was a quick 
interview. The police had no further use for me, so I went 
home. 

When I got home, in the late afternoon, I had a cup of 
tea and I opened the letter. I don’t know why. I knew it 
wasn’t right, opening someone else’s mail. But I had been 
annoyed by the way the reporter looked at me and I wanted 
something interesting to think about. So I opened her letter. 
It was a love letter. From a man who signed himself simply 
as F. It was a letter that spoke of the kind of love a man will 
carry around with him for the rest of his life, because to step 
aside and do otherwise would be pointless, and would kill 
him stone dead. It was a letter I might have written a long 
time ago. It held paragraphs of loss and tender aching, and 
mistakes shabbily regretted; it spoke of his life then, swiped 
by stupidity, and of his life now, a poem to ecstatic numbness 
because he was without her. But mostly it was about love. 
Just that. Love. Her every tic and idiosyncrasy, her eyes, her 
heart full of urgent bounce, her hair and her skin, her color 
and feathery temper, a lassie rare and horribly involved, always 
ready to fight the good fight, who had stunned him, perfectly, 
in the process. And so on. And so forth. Mostly about love. 
None of the banal and crusading mousiness that passes for 
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love letters these days. This guy’s love was full, true, rosy 
cheeked and terrified. Just like it should be. 

I read it several times. I closed my eyes and tried to imagine 
what she looked like, what she sounded and smelled and felt 
like. In my mind’s eye, while my stomach flipped—I don’t 
know why—lI saw a lurid smart-ass of a girl, clever, with 
strawberry-blond hair and metal glasses and a full, lacerating 
smile. Shortish—five foot four—dressed in a bright, tosspot 
cardigan, gray jeans and brilliant boots. A firefighter on her 
day off. I read the letter again. And again. And with every 
reading more of her became smackly visible—her eye color, 
her voice, now smoky, her weight and every ingenious pore—I 
had her completely after a while. She could’ve been with me 
in the room. She felt that real. It could’ve been her who 
turned on the Tv set to listen to the sad report on the young, 
dead man in the river. I looked weird on television and my 
voice had no timbre. And they cut my line about my not 
feeling anything. They probably thought I was a bit odd- 
looking. I taped it anyway. 

The second letter arrived five days after the first. I opened 
it straight away and read it over breakfast. Then I walked 
into town to collect my benefit. A few people looked at me 
as if they knew me. They knew my face. I’ve been here for 
a couple of years. But because I had been on television they 
looked at me differently. I was silently, slightly famous. I felt 
like the big, ever-present bald fellow on EastEnders who’s 
been given one or two lines over the last couple of years. It 
surprised people. It was as if their wallpaper had come to 
life, and they wanted to have a chat. I liked the soaps. I 
watched all of them. So many interesting lives. So much life. 
I especially liked the fact that I could drop out at any time. 
And drop back in. And things would be pretty much the 
same. Or I could drop out and stay out. The thread carried 
on without me. I found that very reassuring. And I liked the 
corrosive shambles of all those fake lives. So many problems. 
La-di-da. So much pain. How about a nice cuppa? Death, 
disfigurement and all the rest. Beautiful weather! For the 
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time of year. Yes, I loved my soaps, I could crowd-surf and 
stage-dive and mosh impeccably, and know that I wouldn’t 
even suffer a sprain. Been there. A couple of older women 
in the butcher’s looked at me as if I was some kind of villain, 
madder than most. As if by tripping over death I was now 
carrying its odor around with me. I stared at them. They 
looked away and went back to their bacon. Ladies, you watch 
too much telly, I thought. Well, I thought, this is a nice, 
quiet, sucking publicity. I’m not too sure about this. Not 
that it matters, I thought. Not that it’s going to matter, I 
thought. I didn’t buy anything. I left and I went home. 
That evening, after Brookside, I was reminded of the hospi- 
tal and I read the letter again. Five days. He hadn’t even 
waited for a reply. This one was shorter but no less full of 
worship, a beguilingly scrappy howl of adoration. The more 
I read it the harder I tried to imagine what it must be like 
to love so much. To love in that way. I had been in love 
once, but it didn’t work out. No. It could’ve been perfect. 
It was me that didn’t work out. Whatever. This letter spoke 
of specks of hope, his plans for their future, if only she would 
call him, if only she would take his calls. I’d had the phone 
disconnected as soon as I moved in. His handwriting was truly 
lovely. Old-fashioned and careful. He must’ve been a good 
ten years older than me to have had a hand as immaculate 
as that. I read it again. And then I read the first letter again 
and compared the two. I imagined him to be a reasonably 
presentable man in his early forties, with moderate tastes and 
a huge and shattered heart. What were they like when they 
were together? I placed myself in both camps. Outside, a car 
went by, but quietly so. I put on the tape of myself on the 
news. I was shivering by the riverbank and saying how sorty 
I felt for the poor cub, then I was cut off in mid-syllable, 
before I could say that I felt nothing. Before I could embarrass 
anyone with words ripped out of context. I turned off the Tv 
and read the letters again. I disappeared into them. I just 
disappeared, like the minor celebrity who’s been written out 
of the series. The next person who says “get a life” within 
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earshot of me I will kill. If I have the energy. If I give myself 
enough time. Some of us don’t want to. Some people can’t 
because it just hurts too much. 


I was in and out of the ward for six years and, in the end, 
I guess they just got tired of me. Since I wasn’t tuning into His 
Mastet’s Voice or climbing the walls anymore, I was deemed a 
safe enough bet for the outside. I was twenty-one when I first 
stood on the railings of the bridge, looking down. I went and 
stood there many times in that high and tall place, usually 
in the small hours, looking down, wanting any kind of ropy 
existence, any kind of life, just so that I could take it with 
me. On my twenty-third birthday I was there, on tiptoe in 
the dark, when a thin voice beside me said that he would 
take my place. He was pale and familiar; he had been two 
yeats above me at school. Everyone thought he was a nutter. 
I was numb and perfectly sane and sad, and barely listening 
but I heard him say that he would take my place. 

His eyes were mad, mad with a celestial light, but for one 
moment I thought he was joking. He grabbed my waistband 
and I landed hard on the pavement. He said again that he 
would take my place because that’s what Jesus wanted and 
when I looked up he was gone. I heard a dull thud but he 
himself made no sound beyond those words. He had promised 
to take my place and he did. He took my life; and I let him. 
I don’t remember the week after that. I was told much later 
that I screamed and cried for the first two days on the ward, 
and was quite violent. But I don’t really remember it. It was 
all a long time ago. But sometimes I feel as if I’ve never 
moved from that spot—as if I am still on tiptoe, hovering in 
the dark, with my legs getting weaker and the wind growing 
stronger. Wondering forever and stoutly teetering, like a brave 
and stupid child who has traded his last card and has nothing 
left to bargain with. 

The third letter arrived seven days after the second. While 
I was reading it, I turned on the local radio station. The news 
reports were still going on about the body. It was a gang 
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thing. Or a drugs thing. Or both. And I heard my own voice, 
again and again, a nibbling, cutoff drone, leaking seamlessly 
into the sports and the weather. This letter was different. The 
handwriting was less handsome and the tone more desperate. I 
didn’t feel bad about opening her letters any more. This 
letter was less about her and more about him. About his 
perplexed soul and collapsing faith. F was full of bruising 
apologies, jam-packed with icy sneers directed mostly at him- 
self and sorry. He was so sorry. For everything. I felt as if I 
was holding a life in my hands, a watery thing as substantial 
as a mountain. His sorrow was real. And he was dealing with 
it as only a man who is truly gutsy can. Head-on and pissed 
off. The paper was not expensive this time. It was thin and 
cheap and, in my hands, it weighed a ton. 

I didn’t take the dog out for a week. I just opened the 
front door and let him go, and let him back in when I 
remembered. I didn’t go out. I didn’t go out at all. I had 
no energy to speak of. The fourth letter arrived six days after 
the third. This one was angry. He’d had enough. He was 
miserable and he was tired of being punished. He plowed 
his way, on good-quality paper this time, through a self- 
made landscape of cryogenic composure and high-velocity 
threats, run through with dribbling tales of nights spent weep- 
ing and phone-grabbing. But all the time there was love. 
And he wrote well, with due care and attention. As if it 
would make a difference to her. If I had been her it would 
have made a huge difference. I spent the next few days reading 
and rereading those letters, tracing his forlorn journey and 
her disappearing independence, and learning how a man’s 
heart, so gob-smacked, can come within an inch of being 
nothing, being nothing at all. I forgot to eat. I didn’t sleep. 
I just read the letters and watched myself on video, and drank 
whiskey now and again. I wasn’t hungry. I wasn’t tired. I 
heard the dog scratching and whining. I just let him whine 
and scratch. I was skimming two lives, neither my own, and 
it was as easy as falling into a warm bath. 

The fifth letter arrived two days after the fourth and it was 
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just like the first. Full circle. Love and nothing but. It was 
so beautiful. I would have wept if I could. Full circle. He 
rambled and flirted like a happy man, like a man who would 
just keep on stumbling toward her because that’s the only 
thing he was good at. A bright mascot who knew that he was 
right to hope. Her face was so clear to me now, I didn’t even 
have to close my eyes to see it. I thought I was better. Not 
perfect. Just better than I was. But I was wrong. I'd slid and 
kept sliding. I had no life to lose. In my hands I had other 
people’s lives, precious and oozing with a misplaced enthusi- 
asm that was almost mythical in its common sense. And 
‘I didn’t understand a bloody word of it any more. I had 
disappeared too far, and the perpetual charmedness of other 
people’s lives sank no deeper than the ink on my fingers 
and the sheaves on my lap. This bedlamite just could not 
understand. I was not aftaid to. I couldn’t. I had forgotten 
if I had forgotten. I didn’t know and if swooning ignorance 
was all I had left then nothing had really changed. I kept 
reading, well into the night, reading and not crying, listening 
to the poor dog outside and knowing that there was nothing 
on earth I could do about any of it. 

As soon as the sun rose I took the letters out to the back 
garden and burned them. I got down on my hands and knees, 
and breathed gently on the flames, just to make sure. The 
dog seemed to have disappeared altogether. Then I went back 
inside and lay down on the floor. I lay there for hours. I 
heard the knocking on the door but I didn’t move. Not 
immediately. But the knocking continued. After five minutes, 
it was enough to drag me off the floor. 

She was exactly how I had imagined her. Shortish and 
strawberry-blond, with terrifying Doc Martens. She smiled at 
me, then her eyes raked me up and down, and she gradually 
stopped smiling. I wasn’t sure how I looked but I could 
imagine. She was so pretty. I just stared at her while she 
spoke, while she asked me, very politely, if any post had 
arrived for her. You don’t know me, she said. I used to live 
here, she said, wavering and wishing, I’m sure, that I would 
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say something. Anything. I shook my head dumbly. No, zo 
post. No. Sorry. Sorry. Not a thing. I couldn’t stop staring 
at her. How could I have been so right? She was a shadow- 
boxing copy of the wispy girl I had been carrying around in 
my head for a fortnight or more. Her smile returned, but it 
was a thing of habit and courtesy rather than a smile felt, 
and I just knew that I, loitering and thieving, had broken 
her heart again. There had been something in the way she 
had reached out an open, expectant palm before she even 
spoke to me. She had been living, not with hope, but with 
a blistering and kind certainty that love was hers and that, 
this time, everything would work out just fine. Paper and the 
chunky, frightened love plastered on it. Or even just a beige 
envelope addressed with a hand wrenchingly familiar. That’s 
all she needed; and that is all she did not get because when 
I began to close the door she did not protest. I closed the 
door and watched her disappear in a sliver of daylight out of 
the side of my eye. I tried to feel shame and I almost got 
there—almost. I felt like a chemical killer of dreams. I sat 
on the floor and I felt nothing, really. Not really—just like 
some viral template upon which is written others’ lines, others’ 
songs. I felt like nothing. How could she have been so like 
my pictured pixie? 

Then I felt sort of sick and like a decent robber might, in 
the middle of the night, maybe. She was so pretty and she was 
his. Or maybe not. Or maybe. Perhaps my puny vandalism 
changed nothing. Perhaps they would find each other again 
through other means. Perhaps. I lay down again on the floor. 
I still was not hungry and I still was not tired. I couldn’t get 
her fraught, apologetic face out of my mind. She was loved, 
so. Loved greedily and remorsefully by a good and graceful 
man who wrote beautifully and whose one and best chance 
I had burned forever. For the first time in my life I felt like 
a powerful and chunky predator who, having killed, just 
needed a good lie-down. I went to the bathroom and I threw 
up for a long time. I hadn’t even eaten. It was nothing but 
bile and a little leftover Scotch, and a sore, sore belly. Beyond 
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that, nothing much. I’m on my way out anyway. Better off. 
But what a lovely, excursive racket to think about. A love 
that could be a marvel and nothing to do with me. A love 
slightly soiled and nothing to do with me. By impeccable 
misunderstandings and hobbling cuffs, and nothing resem- 
bling the sweetly ordinary. It’s not that I don’t care any more. 
Jesus, I do. I really do. I’m just terrified and ticklish in that 
department. I rinsed my mouth and lay on the living-room 
floor again. I might have been hungry then. I’m not sure. I 
thought about the letters and about her face, her real face, 
on my doorstep. And about how I sent her away empty- 
handed, empty-hearted. I felt like screaming but I’ve done 
enough of that. So I’ve been told. I lay there until I was very, 
very calm. So stone-cold calm that I could no longer feel 
my own fingers, or my legs. Just my own heartbeat, which 
muttered inside my chest and was utterly, utterly slow. 

When I could tell, even through closed eyelids, that sunset 
was on its way, I stood up, with difficulty, and looked out 
of the window. It was a perfect evening. I wanted to be clean 
and tidy. I had a shower. I dressed in a clean T-shirt and 
crisp chinos, and I went out of my front door for a walk. I 
think I may have left the door open. I walked to the park. 
It was easy. Now it was easy. The fairground people had 
moved in a month ago and business was good. People were 
everywhere, and the colors and lights were all around me. 
Couples in bright ski jackets, even though it was warm, their 
fingers entwined, wandered and kissed and ate and wandered. 
I was seeing without looking and hearing without listening, 
and nothing hurt any more. Nothing hurt. I was in the middle 
of harmless, ruffling crowds with ice cream and with small 
children, and nothing could touch me any more. They, and 
the cheerful, mechanical commotion of the hoopla stalls and 
the vivid rides, were beside me and all around me, and a 
million miles away from me. I looked up at the beautiful 
sunset and saw the Ferris wheel. I have always loved high and 
tall places. I felt very good and bought a ticket. 

Twenty feet up, in a chair all to myself, the wheel stopped. 
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And then I realized that they had stopped it to let other 
people on board. We shunted on and up, then stopped again. 
And more people climbed aboard, further below. At thirty 
feet up I could begin to see the town. Shunt and stop. And a 
moment of ringing, waiting focus. More people, their chatter 
thinner now. Shunt up and stop again. Forty feet and I could 
see all of the sky and all of the town. At sixty feet I could 
see cats heading towards the town center and rooftops, too. 
I could see the miraculous sunset and when I stood up in the 
chair to get a better look at the town my legs were strong 
and the breeze was gentle. We were still waiting for others. 
I could see shop signs from three hundred yards away. Shop 
signs with letters missing. Important letters, missing and 
adorning a vandal’s bedroom, in dead neon. I looked down 
at the crowds below and at the insect colors and, fora moment, 
I thought I saw my dog beside the hamburger stall. I closed 
my eyes and breathed in the high-silent air in this place of 
unfathomable height. Thoughts of a poor, wet, dead boy 
upon whose skin bruises showed less easily and of a poorer, 
paler and skinny bridge-jumper skittered across my mind, 
and it didn’t bother me any more. Nothing could. She would 
be okay. And so would he. 

And I knew what had happened. It was meant to happen, 
one way or the other. Lettres de cachets. A death sentence 
for the persons named within. The killer of love. It made 
perfect sense and although I did not inhabit those pages I 
knew then that the name was mine. And I did not mind any 
more. It was bound to happen. I would never write again. 
And I would never be lonely again. There would be no more 
doomed paraphernalia, no more imploding pain. We shunted 
up again and waited again. As I looked up at the blinding, 
frozen sunset I knew that I was at the top of the wheel, the 
very top, and that everyone was on board who was coming 
aboard and that I didn’t have to wait any longer. I climbed 
out of the chair and stood, reaching up towards the sky, 
grabbing faint stars with my fists. At that moment I was 
supremely and perfectly sane. 

I could hear voices faintly screaming at me to sit down. 
But I have always loved high and tall places. 
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Landscape with Children and Cigarette 


Grouped in the dusk at the station, blameless 

and undaunted behind the burn of one shared cigarette, 

this circle of children, their wronged can of animate garbage, 

its wrappers aloft like some clipped language around their 
shaved heads. 

The stubble’s sharp under their soft palms—they touch it 

and touch it, as if they’ll become easy with absence. 


Beyond where I’m walking in the dry autumn street, 
I watch their close shuffling, immaculate and strict, 
how they linger in the seamy waste of light 

near a relic locomotive sunk in the parking lot’s tar, 
close to the tracks and the quaint station 

where passengers cross the vanishing point of the past. 


These novices don’t eye anyone from their collapsed hoods, 
through semaphores of kohl painted around their eyes— 
nothing from these wind-thin, these vicious beauties, 

their fresh dialect of self-regard and abnegation— 

whorls of ink, the speared tongue, ring in the hole 

of the belly—distant from me, how I’m rooted 

in the sobriety of a name, a face, a set of ruling years. 
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A Sound Heard Early on the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity 


The thump of the newspaper on the porch 
on Christmas Day, in the dark before dawn 
yet after Santa Claus has left his gifts: 

the real world reawakens; some poor devil, 
ill-paid to tear himself from bed and face 
the starless cold, the godforsaken gloom, 
and start his car, and at the depot pack 

his bundle in the seat beside his own 

and launch himself upon his route, the news 
affording itself no holiday, not even 

this anniversary of Jesus’ birth 

when angels, shepherds, oxen, Mary, all 
surrendered sleep to the divine design, 

has brought to us glad tidings, and we stir. 
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Memo 


I could go out like that, 

sucked to a whisper like the midtown 
tax building explosively leveled 

by surgical teams. Peripheral crowds 
as the city block gasps 


and sets up an armature of dust. 
Memory is like that—shapely 

clouds breaking to a lower weather. 
I could come in virile, positioned 
against the rain. I could remain dry. 
I have a face worth standing on 


and resemble my grandfather before he dies, 

before he quits work, quits his occupier 

of counting each telephone pole on the morning drive, 
like a beleaguered historian not detailing 

but recalling that there were years, 

each one lifting a voice 

sttipped to its wire. 


A lineage. Which says, Here you are. 
Here is your house, your winter, 
your holiday roast of gardens. 
Crowded around the dinner table, 
that one level of agreement, 

here is your family—a trade ship in irons. 
Each person a volley of rigging. 

Here are the lines they throw out. 
Come sit by me. Before it gets cold. 
Here zs something. 

You'd better start. 
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Beyond the lip readers, between 
enclosures, we have our gangster act 


thick in our tongues. Nearly native 
this shiftiness, shoulders bunched 


the parking lots with their occupancies 
and the late sun off its jamb, suggestive. 


My father, living sideways, says 
there’s no staying among these trees, 


trashy vestiges or that sky, factory clean. 
Between them a juncture where he equals 


his own weight, equals one image 
seared to a screen. And other movies, 


routine horror, like the man 
devoured by birds, caught in the open 


when the road runs out. 
When the road runs out 


he sings the song on the radio 
he half knows, picking over it like a carcass. 


The roadside hawks 
unlock from their limbs. 


I call them as they go, 
each named for a mark 
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suggesting: broad 
winged, red shouldered, red 


tailed. Driving home, from such distance, 
they could be anything. This word 


from the outer world 
so utterly its own drift. 
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James Cummins 


From a Notebook 
I. The Frame 


We offer each other a dark 
brew. But we must drink. 


A seduction is the setting up 
of parameters. The frame. 


We offer the hole inside 
that must be filled, 


but get no takers. So we make 
believe: 


the surface changes, 
human by human, 


but what’s beneath remains 
the mouth of hell. 


II. Big Pot 


I live in a hell not entirely 
of my own devising. God, 
what children my parents 
were, are. The blood- 
curdling look of my father 


in that photograph after 
we've come back to 
Cincinnati: even he is 
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a child, if a murderous 
one. A murderous tage 


at Aer informs him. No, 
not my mother. His. 
We make symbols in 
language like the word 
loves, and think 


because she never said 

she “loves” him, he 
rebels, sobers up, attempts 
maturity, loses, grows 
increasingly bitter, then 


lunatic with fury, twisting 
the flesh under his 
daughtet’s arms to leave 
bruises, wanting 

to leave bruises . . . Then 


he sobers up again 

from that long drunk, 
but not from the glimmer 
the “ponies” gave him, 
which he never realized— 


ot did he?—wasn’t 
money and a future, 
but a present look 
into the lost heart’s 
land: when the horses 


ran, something quickened 
in him, different from 
what thrilled to the flick 
of cards, or ring of coins— 
ot, later, the much 
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more satisfying click, 

on felt, of plastic 

chips. And sometimes 
the rattle of them, when 
there were so many. 


Ill. The Comedian 


Narcissism is an occupational 
hazard for poets. Seriously, 
you can’t do this stuff 

night after night and survive. 


You have to take breaks, 
vacations. Nothing wrong 
with vacations, sleeping 
late. T.S. Eliot said 


you had to lie around 

on a couch for long periods. 
You can imagine him lying 
around on a couch, 


in his suit, of course, 
the high stiff collar, 
hair slicked back 

with some kind of gel— 


what did they call it 

in those days? Maybe 

you can see him in silk, 
an elegant dressing jacket, 


but the hair still slicked 
back. The way some people 
envision Sherlock Holmes— 
reclining, ratiocinating. 
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I am truly, deeply crazy, 

and some nights I am granted 
the ability to see how much, 
for a little while. This alone 


should convince me there’s 

a God, but it doesn’t. 

I don’t need God, our kind 
of poet says, but he thinks 


he means this as a positive. 
What about the negative, 
when you find yourself with 
yourself, in a small room, 


in the long run? Sherlock Holmes 
is the only thinking allowed 

men in our climes and times: 

the rest is genius, and who 


understands that? Unless 
you're a poet, and you do: 
the grandest narcissism 

is genius, and the others 


suspect you might be right. 
So much depends, not on 
a wheelbarrow, but that 
Einstein was a nice guy. 


IV. By Half 


“I’m a fraud,” he wrote easily, feeling feelings 

of fraudulence the French feel when he wrote 
that. He groaned. Even the feelings of fraudulence 
were fraudulent, even the language that described 
seemed to be uttered by a fraudulent voice. 

Of course we project our feelings onto reality, 
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but sometimes it’s the reverse, and reality 
projects its feelings onto us. And those feelings 
are real: you are worthless as a voice— 

your thinking, acting, feeling merely a rote 
recitation, the language you select to describe 
your commitment, by describing its fraudulence, 


a lesson in, and an avoidance of, real fraudulence. 
At this point, you should forget about reality. 

Live in your head awhile, let yourself describe 
completed circles, arabesques—forms of feelings 
the philosophers discovered so long ago, and wrote 
such hymns of praise to, in their “authentic” voices. 


V. Denouement 


You’ve always failed, and sought that denouement. 
The more you haven’t done what you need to, 

the less is left for you to do. The need 

remains, a wound in your side like Christ’s wound. 


No Christian, you are startled by that image. 
Maybe all He was was Being splayed 

upon the board, or couch, of any god. 
Remember, He asked who did this to Him. 


A father’s anger shows you doubt, despair. 

The face of Christ turned toward empty heaven. 
It scares you; you must cover up your face 
when you look into that, alone. The man 


who turns back can love man or woman, 

he so longs to be pierced by a sweet face. 

Was that what caused the sad rage in his father: 
he learned to be a woman from his mother? 
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If only there was no one that I fail— 

a common dream of men: to be alone 

at least is to be free; that’s what they think. 
But that freedom is just another jail: 

there, no one buffers you from being you. 
The monster that they say you are, you ate. 
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The House Once Identified as Paradise 


Never receives visitors, only inhabitants. 
Outside, icicles thaw from the eaves in winter, 
And even with its windows painted shut, 

A spring smell persists. That’s normal, yes, 
Despite this ambiguity: Are those roses 

On the wallpaper or menstrual stains? Only here 
Can women spit as skillfully as men, and men 
Emote so freely. Try living up to the house 
Once identified as paradise. Try and fail. 


Once identified as paradise, the house 

Loses interest for some. How can you walk 

Down a hallway so narrow you must hold hands? 
What’s the good of a bedroom without regret, 

A kitchen with no promise of violence, 

Guiltless parlors? Starlings chatter in the elms, 

As if to sing the sweetness of the garden and grounds. 
The gods, capricious and cruel, or reliable 

And cruel, spread their beneficence and gossip. 

Still, from dirt roads and dirtier sidewalks, 


From orphanages, from the dead, we come to the house. 
Those others, however, the holdouts, take strength 
From the toot of enemy, not only damned but wrong. 
We're loyal, empty-handed; we know we're lost. 

We know the women we long to bed will marry us, 
That the men, oh lucky men! won’t resist love. 

That we'll ascend because we’ve always ascended— 

In early autumn, when apples hail down on the roof, 

In late autumn, when the orchard stinks of vinegar. 
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What Has Not Happened Here 


But this is not the field the soldiers took with so few losses. 
Prophets never stop 

beside the well sprung from the garden hose. A snake has 
never spoken here, 


nor was a martyr spread to the elements or hanged from the 
chain-link fence. 
A caesar has not been stabbed by friends under the mimosa. 


No one has ever played Kick the Khan and generals, in 
general, 

avoid the line of mowers pushed on Saturdays. Smoke has 
its signal here. 


If elephants cross mountains, they are far away. Lions feed 
on other flesh, 

fires are for cooking, armies are plastic and cheap. And most 
evenings we can sleep, 


our lives pulled over us like blankets, the wool kind that 
chafes against the throat. 


How to Be Naked in Public 


The mosquitoes love it. So do the children who pull on their 
mothers’ skirts 

to indicate that there’s a naked man outside. So there will 
be stares and the silence 
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of heads turning to or away from you when you walk by 
windows. 


People in the street won’t talk to you. Well, most won’t 
anyway. So whistle. 


On a hot day, wear shoes to stand between the sidewalk and 
your feet. You are still naked 

if you wear shoes. Or you might cultivate calluses. Step 
strongly 

through the crowds, never run, and swing your arms counter 
to your legs for rhythm. 


You’ve chosen to walk on a warm day for obvious reasons. 
Enjoy the showing. 


From the jiggle of your body, sweat may spill—from the 
groin, the crease 

beneath your man-tits, from your neck. This is part of the 
art of walking 

through cities without clothes and with some sort of mission 
in mind. 


Because there has to be a reason. Otherwise, why not wear 
pants? 


Perhaps it’s your birthday. Maybe you’re tired of suits and 
the baggage of weekdays. 

But being naked is a promzse; people have been naked before 
and though you cause 

a stir at crosswalks, you’re not shocking. Everyone loves 
exposure. 


You could be simple advertisement: This is me! Come and 
get it. Please. 


Feel the sun blush your skin as your stomach slices exhaust 
and dust. Swagger 
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in the sight of this rushed community tight around the center 
you have caused 
by virtue of being open. Wear the crowds like another body. 


Note the gasp, the stuttered sigh the city makes as you 
push through. 


Regardless, enjoy the day. The air between your legs may 
threaten stimulation. 

Resist. Think of the trees, of mothers watching children 
playing baseball in the park. 

Push desire down and keep it swinging. There’s no excuse 
for being rude. 
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Two Poems by Amy Scattergood 


The Witness-Protection Program 


We prefer to call it Le Systeme D, 
the labyrinth of our permanent exile, 
the magic houses and identity cards: 
this erasable fiction of our new lives. 


What the public doesn’t realize 

is that they put us all together, 
just bought up some tract housing 
in a blank rectangular state 


and invented an invisible town. 
We're all here: mob informants, 
gangland witnesses, political spies, 
the more serious postmodernists. 


You can always spot the new arrivals, 
in their too-big suits, borrowed smiles 
and enormous blue name tags 
(Hi! I’m Bob! I’m a farmer!). 


We all live peacefully together, 
answering to names at random 
driving to interchangeable offices 
in disguised government cars. 


There is no crime and no visitors 

except the federal psychologists 

and fingerprint officers who tell us 

the right and the wrong names for things. 


Every year we become more invisible, 
our features and memories lapsing 
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into the anonymous landscape 
under a heavy cloud of irony. 


We know the system is working. 


The House at Ouro Préto 
after Elizabeth Bishop 


On the mantle the straw hat 

of her lover’s father 

sat with a bullet hole 

and the emergencies of Brazil in its seams 
like gunpowder residue. 


Who knew 

that twenty years later 

Maria Carlota Costellat de Macedo Soares 
(her lover) 

would find herself 


bathed in newspaper sweat 

under a New York City blanket, 

a hundred pills like stars 

trailing meteors 

down her abdomen’s tunnel chute— 


No one knew, 

not the adopted children in the banana yards, 
nor the Boston doctor, 

nor her happy publishers 

towing crew down the blissful Charles. 
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So after she packed up 

the sad suitcases 

and her million letters blew 

against Brazilian culverts, 

her house sat in yards of sheets and plastic 


while the discordant jungle grew. 
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John D’Agata 


Living History Hall of Fame, 1982 
Story Land Park, New Hampshire 


He’s the camera, I’m the pose. In this photograph I am 
happy. 
e 
He’s the giant, I’m the bean. In this one, I am climbing. 
e 
One of us wants up, up. 
e 
The other, Don’t make me come down there. 
e 
His the voice like cannons booming down the stalk. 
e 
I, the clouds like smoke, clear. 
e 
An ax. 
e 
I will make this story clear enough. 
e 
He’s the angle of the shot as if climbing—I’m chasing 
you!—down. 
e 
I’m the pose underneath him—Look guilty, now! 
Swing your ax! 
You're angry, son. Angry! 
e 


In which photograph am I happy? 
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e 
One of us will break his crown today. 
One of us will live forever. 
(if the park doesn’t close first.) 
e 
(If his story wants an end.) 
o 
He’s the wind-clicks come hard against the stalk. 
e 


I’m the chicken wire, the fiberglass, the green leaves of 
the stalk. 

e 
Have I made this story clear enough? 

e 


Tell me, please, if I need to be scared. If the sky is worth it. 
If the wp is smart. 


You know this story well. 


Enough, then: 

e 
Tell me, now, your gold harp in hand, wind strumming 
down the broad leaf boughs of the stalk, what sounds they 
make—my imaginary chops—and who clicks the photograph 
when our bough finally breaks. 
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Two Poems by Kenneth Rosen 


The Tree at Night 


Nakedness isn’t guilty, 

But it’s never unaware. At night 

The white blossoms go on 

Reflecting light they collected secretly 

In broad daylight, while everything dark, 
Like bark-covered branches, 

Earth and tat-macadam, disappears— 
Not really sulking, just absorbed 

Taking everything in, in velvet. 


Nostalgia for Women in Power 


Professor Felicity Harmonia 

Taught the seminar in High Fidelity: 

“The problem with Stereo . . .” I can recall 
Harmonia saying before I was expelled 

For disorderly comments, “is that the body 

Has one heart. The ideal of a symphony 

Is for sound to emanate as if from a single point. 
To hear the same piano glissando 

From both sides of the living room, 

Even if not at once, is intrinsically obscene.” 


“It is intrinsically exciting,” I hissed, “and only 
Inferior to Surround Sound and getting blown 
Away by crowds of violins, horns 

And woodwinds from all sides. Life 

Is intrinsically the excitement of surprise. 
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The heart has four chambers. Even 

The brain is bicameral and of three minds.” 
Class was dismissed. I was thinking 

Of all the holes a prairie dog requires 
Before he calls his empire of darkness 


A home. I walked into the women’s 

Bathroom by mistake, and walked out 

With Melissa, a gorgeous flautist. Everyone 

Was in tears, but I was expelled. I went crazy. 

I got on a soapbox and started raving: 

“I love the tune, the living melody 

Complex. Every man listens incessantly 

To scratched records in Low Fidelity if at all!” 
But the truth doesn’t always set you free, unless 
That’s what you like to call life on the street. 
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Elizabeth Stein 


Leaving Gomorrah 


there were faults, ducts formed by the earth tearing 
our cities apart. Out of this madness, a cry mounted 


as if by name, cursed what sky lay just above Zo’ar, 
the small city (of which our guests apprised us), hailing me. 


Down through the hills, brimstone slithered until its hot blue 
tongues licked the dew off every wildflower 


left standing on the plain, tempting darkness like cattle 
or a creed into its oven of unslakable light. 


I would have fleeced one more shadow 
in a shadeless flock, had I not 


turned 


to the Dead Sea, 
scouring each fleshy swell of ash waxing, 


my back to the expendable, 
nameless girls—only the day before, reverently presented 


to marauders 
like virgin haystacks—the daughters 


who had turned 


to me 


Pillared for their father’s 


match or a mother’s stray needle, 


the conundrum of tts hollow eye. 
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Robert Giroux 


The Art of Publishing II 


Robert Giroux has been described as an editor, a publisher 
and a lifelong common reader—in short, a bookman. After 
fifteen years at Harcourt Brace and Company, he has been 
associated with Farrar, Straus and Giroux since 1955 and has 
worked with some of the most esteemed writers of the day, 
including Elizabeth Bishop, John Berryman, T.S. Eliot, E.M. 
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Forster, Robert Lowell, Bernard Malamud, Flannery O’Con- 
nor, Susan Sontag, Jean Stafford, Isaac Bashevis Singer and 
Walker Percy, to name just a few. He is perhaps the only 
editor whose name is often bracketed with that of Maxwell 
Perkins, the legendary editor (F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Thomas Wolfe) at Scribner. 

Giroux was born in Jersey City (where he now lives) in 
1914. He attended Regis High School, the Jesuit academy on 
the Upper East Side of New York City, and spent his college 
years at Columbia University on a part-time scholarship. To 
supplement his income he wrote film criticism for The Nation 
(preceding James Agee, he likes to point out), did publicity 
for a downtown movie house on Fifth Avenue that featured 
French films and, for ten dollars a week plus two cartons, 
distributed samples of Phillip Morris cigarettes, then a new 
product. He tried to smoke up the two cartons, but disliked 
the product so much that he became a confirmed non-smoker. 
At the same time he was the editor (along with John Ber- 
ryman) of the Columbia Review. A sure sign of his eventual 
prowess as a bookman, he published Thomas Merton's first 
prose and was able to solicit essays from R.P. Blackmur and 
Kenneth Burke. He graduated in 1936 and for four years 
worked at CBS in the sales/ promotion department, where he 
proposed and helped with the publication of two booklets, 
Vienna and Munich Crisis, culled from the scripts of broad- 
casts by various celebrated CBS newsmen— William Shirer, 
Edward R. Murrow, and H.V. Kaltenborn—documenting the 
political crises leading to World War II. 

In 1940, Giroux took a job in publishing. He joined Har- 
court Brace, to which he returned after three years of war 
service as an intelligence officer on an aircraft carrier in the 
Pacific. In 1955, Roger Straus and John Farrar asked Giroux 
to join their company (formed in 1946) and nine years later 
made him a partner of the firm. Providentially enough, the 
first publication that bore the imprint of Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux was a book of poems, Robert Lowell’s For the 
Union Dead. 
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He himself has written two books—A Book Known as Q, 
a consideration of Shakespeare's sonnets; and A Deed of 
Death, about the murder of William Desmond Taylor. 

In the R.R. Bowker Memorial Lecture of 1981 (The Educa- 
tion of an Editor) 4e stated some of the more salient of his 
views about editing: “Many elements go into the regular 
editor's making, starting with the accidents of background 
and schooling. But there are three qualities that cannot be 
taught, and without which a good editor cannot function— 
judgment, taste and empathy. Judgment is the ability to 
evaluate a manuscript and its author. Taste is subjective and 
difficult to define, but we all recognize it when we encounter 
it. Empathy is the capacity not only to perceive what the 
author's aims are, but to help in achieving their realization 
to the fullest extent. The Pygmalion role, a desire to reshape 
the writer in the editor’s image, is anathema. ... To the 
three basic qualities of judgment, taste and empathy, all the 
rest will be added by time and experience, except (let me 
quickly add) that a little luck never hurts.” 

Giroux is very much a traditionalist, with a profound dislike 
for what he calls “ooks,” publications that are almost but not 
quite books (“You have trouble remembering them two weeks 
after they come out”), and is espectally disparaging of so- 
called “acquiring editors” who often, in his mind, serve as 
talent scouts rather than editors. “Editors used to be known 
by their authors,” he has said memorably. “Now some of 
them are known by their restaurants.” 

It is difficult to get Giroux to talk about the present state 
of publishing, almost as if to lean on it hard would imply 
that he was just an old fogy mouthing off. Blessed with a 
warm and infectious laugh, and a remarkable memory, he is 
known for his storytelling. Better to talk about his writers. 
Seated in the Gramercy Park Tavern, coffee at hand after a 
pleasant lunch, he 1s doing just that. He is talking about 
Robert Lowell. . . 


ROBERT GIROUX 
Lowell was a wonderful fellow, but his head was up in the 
clouds somewhere. He once said, “Bob, I’ve got to open a 
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checking account. Can you tell me how to do it?” I asked, 
“Don’t you have one?” “No, I don’t.” So we went over to the 
Chase Bank at Union Square. He didn’t know what to do! 


INTERVIEWER 
I remember a story about Lowell arriving at the Allen Tates 
unexpectedly. The house was full so he set up a pup tent on 
the lawn. 


GIROUX 
There’s a memorable phrase of Marianne Moore’s about 
Allen Tate. T.S. Eliot or somebody asked her, “What do you 
think of Allen Tate?” And she said, “That man is freckled 
with impropriety like a trout.” Allen Tate was a southern 
gentleman with impeccable manners. Who knows what she 
meant? She was a colorful talker, an original. 


INTERVIEWER 
You published many books of Robert Lowell and John 
Berryman. Did you acquire their work around the same time? 


GIROUX 

No, they were yeats apart. Berryman was my classmate in 
the thirties and I used his early stuff in the college literary 
magazine. After he won the Shakespeare Oldham prize at 
Cambridge, he started publishing books at New Directions, 
Viking, William Sloane and elsewhere. I did not contract for 
his Homage to Mistress Bradstreet until 1956 after I read it 
in Partisan Review and learned his regular publisher was baf- 
fled by it. I published Lord Weary’s Castle in 1948 after Jean 
Stafford, Lowell’s wife, showed me the manuscript. Tabloid 
editors seem to have been much more literate in those days. 
Jean showed me the Daily News headline of their divorce: 
WEARY OF LORD LOWELL'S CASTLE, JEAN ENDS BOSTON ADVENTURE. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did Lowell’s schizophrenia and Berryman’s drinking make 
them “difficult” authors? 
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Allen Tate, circa 1960, in the Princeton Club Library. 


GIROUX 

Both poets had problem mothers, who caused difficulties 
greater than their sons’ illnesses. When we contracted for 
Lord Weary, Mrs. Lowell phoned and asked, “Is Bobby” —she 
never called him Cal—“any good?” When I said first-rate, 
she asked, “Will his books make money?” It takes years to 
get established, I told her, and ordinarily poems made little 
money at the start. Her comment was, “ I thought so.” But 
then Lord Weary had immediate success, including a big 
spread in Lzfe with intelligent comments on poems like 
“Quaker Graveyard,” and later the book won a Pulitzer. In 
fact, his photo in Lzfe was so attractive that a Hollywood agent 
asked if he would agree to a screen test. Lowell was amused 
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but I advised him not to tell his mother about movie star possi- 
bilities. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was Berryman’s problem with his mother? 


GIROUX 

Jill, as everyone called her, was a campus mother who 
haunted him daily, from his undergraduate days at John Jay 
Hall to his wintertime suicide in Minneapolis in 1972. She 
was so theatrical that when she phoned the news of his death, 
I didn’t at first understand what she meant. One of his suicide 
poems used the words “going in under the water,” so, instead 
of telling me he had killed himself, she said, “Bob, John has 
gone in under the water.” I yelled, “For God’s sake, Jill, 
what do you mean?” 

At the university funeral service she had an unexpected 
request: “J want you and Saul Bellow” —his colleague on the 
faculty— “and the university president to form a committee.” 
“Why?” “Because it was an accident. John did not commit 
suicide.” “But Jill, you told me yourself that he jumped off 
the bridge.” Her idea was that we would take photos of the 
covered bridge and show the window on the side of the bridge 
that John opened for air. When he sat on the icy railing, he 
slipped. That was Jill’s new explanation. Fortunately Kate, 
his wife, said, “It’s all right, Bob, it’s just that Jill has decided 
the children must not think it was suicide. Forget the com- 
mittee.” 


INTERVIEWER 
When did you start in book publishing? 


GIROUX 
Frank Morley, who had worked in London at Faber and 
Faber, was the new head of Harcourt Brace, and he hired me 
to start in 1940. The early years at Harcourt were wonderful. 
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John Berryman 


Almost my first assignment was Virginia Woolf's novel Be- 
tween the Acts. Being a neophyte, I was amazed when Mr. 
Brace handed me the British proofs, until I realized why— 
there was nothing to edit. I was honored to be involved, even 
mechanically, with an author whose work I admired. She had 
less than a year of life left. One of her previous books had 
been a collection of essays; George Davis, the editor of Made- 
moiselle, who had used her short pieces, berated me on the 
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phone for not sending him early proofs. I asked how much 
they paid and he said, “Twenty-five dollars an essay.” I was 
so shocked that I blurted, “That’s chicken feed. From now 
on it’s at least one hundred.” Between the Acts is set in Sussex 
between 1914 and 1939. It is a brilliant novel and a neglected 
one. Soon after, Mr. Brace called me into his office and handed 
me Leonard Woolf’s letter reporting his wife’s suicide. She 
had been distraught about the war and the sight of Nazi 
planes overhead put her over the edge. One March morning 
she put on her boots, sweater and heavy coat and took her 
walking stick. When she reached the Ouse, which flowed not 
far from their house at Rodmill, she put heavy rocks in her 
pockets and walked into the river. He missed her at lunchtime, 
ran to the Ouse and found her stick floating in the water. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your reputation as a poetry editor in publishing is well- 
known. How did it start? 


GIROUX 

At the top, with T.S. Eliot. I met him after the war and 
a tour of duty on an aircraft carrier (the Essex) in the Pacific. 
Frank Morley came into my office and said, “Bob, Mr. Eliot 
wants to take you to lunch.” The poet had arrived that morn- 
ing on a Cunard liner (he preferred ships to airplanes) and 
had expected to lunch with Morley, who wasn’t free. Of 
course I was petrified but he easily put me at ease. We went 
across Madison Avenue to the old Ritz Carlton and, as we 
sat down, Eliot said, “Mr. Giroux, tell me—as one editor to 
another—do you have much author trouble?” Of course I 
laughed and then he laughed. That broke the ice, which 
completely melted when he asked me to call him Tom. This 
wasn’t easy at first—in 1948 he was the greatest living poet, 
had just won the Nobel Prize, and so on. But “one editor to 
another” gave me the courage to ask him whether he agreed 
that most editors were failed writers. 
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INTERVIEWER 


That was very brave of you to say to Eliot, an editor at 
Faber. How did he react? 


GIROUX 
Well, he was a working editor and he had put me at ease. 
He answered thoughtfully, “I suppose it’s true that most 
editors are failed writers—but so are most writers.” And there 
was something about the way he said it that made me realize 
he considered himself among the failed writers, in the sense 
that he hadn’t done all he may have intended or wanted to do. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did Eliot ever discuss his writing with you? 


GIROUX 

Only to tell me he considered Four Quartets his best poem 
and the fourth section, “Little Gidding,” the best quartet 
and the Dantesque section, “In the uncertain hour before 
the morning,” with its feminine endings, his best verse. It is 
a great poem but I consider The Waste Land and “Lines for 
an Old Man” just as great. 

lonce made a practical suggestion about his readings, which 
he accepted. I think it was the first reading of his that I 
attended, a black-tie affair at the Metropolitan Museum, and 
he said, “That wasn’t a very good audience.” I said, “Actually 
it was a very sophisticated audience but you never stopped 
at the end of one poem before beginning another. Give the 
audience a chance to recognize the final lines. Count to ten 
between poems.” 

I remember after the Met reading he said he needed a 
drink, and we went to the Oak Room at the Plaza. There 
was a George M. Cohan plaque over our table and Eliot 
started singing “I’m a Yankee doodle dandy.” He followed 
that with other songs, including one that was new to me: 
“Where Did Robinson Crusoe Go with Friday on Saturday 
Night?” Tom never knew Cohan but he had met his wife, 
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the actress Ethel Levy, backstage in London. He told me his 
older brother Henry had taken him to musicals, which he 
relished. Mr. and Mrs. Roger Straus and I took him to the 
opening of My Fair Lady, and we went backstage afterwards 
to see his friend Rex Harrison, who had acted in London in 
The Cocktail Party. When Harrison asked how he liked the 
show, Eliot said, “Bernard Shaw is greatly improved by mu- 
sic,” and he began to sing, “Get me to the church on time.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you know Eliot’s first wife, Vivien? 


GIROUX 
No, but when I was publishing Eudora Welty she invited 
me to meet her friend Elizabeth Bowen, the novelist, who 


Giroux (left) accompanied T.S. Eliot (right) 
to the University of Texas at Austin in 1955. 
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had known Vivien. At lunch Bowen talked about Vivien. 
Apparently it was horrible. Eliot had burdened himself with 
a wife who was going out of her mind. They were quite poor 
and he was working at Lloyds Bank; he wasn’t yet an editor. 
They had asked Bowen to dinner. Tom had signed up for 
some dreary evening lectures, and when he was teady to go 
off Vivien turned on him: “Tom, I do zoż want you to go!” 
“But I’ve given my word and we need the money.” “In that 
case,” Vivien said, “I’ll go too and stand up and denounce 
you in public!” Bowen said that the sweat broke out on his 
brow, so she managed to get Vivien into another room while 
Tom escaped to give his lecture. Strange story. I’m sure it 
was a life of horror. Because of his religion, he would not 
divorce Vivien, who belonged in a mental institution. Her 
brother signed the papers years later since Tom wouldn't. It 
was killing him, you know, being her nurse and also working 
at a bank. Someone told me that the office he had when he 
worked at Lloyds was underneath the street. The ceiling was 
thick pieces of glass on the sidewalk so that he could look up 
and see the shadows of feet and so on above his head while 
he worked. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you know Eliot’s second wife, Valerie, before she mar- 
tied him? 


GIROUX 

Yes, she was his secretary at Faber, but I didn’t know her 
well until after their marriage. It was the happiest time of 
his adult life. He wouldn’t let her out of his sight. Once we 
were vacationing in the Bahamas, and she asked me to keep 
him company on the beach while she had her hair done. 
Hours went by, and he was visibly distressed but said nothing. 
He became himself only on her return. My image of her as 
a devoted wife is her kneeling at his feet at the swimming 
pool and helping him with his slippers. 
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Giroux with Valerie Eliot in Nassau, Bahamas. 


INTERVIEWER 
Was his marriage to Valerie a surprise to his friends? 


GIROUX 

A complete surprise to everyone, because they had asked 
the few people involved to keep it secret. When the news 
broke I received dozens of calls. Marianne Moore, who I 
believe had a crush on Tom, was obviously upset at the news. 
She later told Elizabeth Bishop that on their first American 
visit the Eliots called on her in Brooklyn and when Valerie 
posed them for a photo she ordered him to put his arm around 
Marianne. Bishop asked, “Was it a real hug?” Marianne said, 
“No, it was gingerly.” 
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I had an interesting encounter with Marianne late in her 
life after she moved to her apartment off lower Fifth Avenue. 
She phoned me and said, “I’m not feeling well and I have 
a favor to ask—is there a safe in your office?” “Yes, Marianne,” 
I said, “it’s enormous. What can I do?” She said that she 
had promised Valerie copies of Tom’s letters for the edition 
of correspondence she was doing. “Could you arrange that 
for me?” “I'd be delighted,” I said. “May I read them?” 
“Of course, of course.” “When can I pick them up?” “This 
morming—come over at noontime.” When I arrived, Marti- 
anne was standing behind a winged chair wearing a beautiful 
red Chinese robe with a golden dragon—a stunning costume. 
Her two pigtails hung down to her heels. I had expected her 
to be bedridden and that a maid would hand me a packet 
of letters, and off I’d go. No maid. In front of her chair was 
a little Bonwit Teller shopping bag with several folders. “Are 
your letters here, as well as Tom’s?” I asked. “Yes, every- 
thing,” she said, “Put them in your safe and don’t let them 
out until you receive a handwritten letter from me. I count 
on you, Robert, to do exactly as I ask.” 


INTERVIEWER 
So you read the letters? 


GIROUX 

Every scrap. She had even saved his envelopes. In the twen- 
ties they started in a formal way. “Dear Mr. Eliot” and “My 
dear Miss Moore.” Finally he broke down to “Dear Marianne,” 
and beginning in lowercase with the next line wrote, “if I 
may.” Her reply avoided a salutation and began, “Since your 
last letter, San Tomas . . .” One February there was a sheet 
of yellow-pad paper with a hand-drawn heart pierced with 
an arrow and a block-letter inscription, “FROM AN UN- 
KNOWN ADMIRER.” 


INTERVIEWER 
What were the letters usually about? 
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GIROUX 

About poetry, his admiration of her work, the scheduling 
of her books, publishing details. One business letter of Marti- 
anne’s concerned a small royalty check, which she had pinned 
to the note: “Faber’s design of my new book is so beautiful 
that it must have been expensive to produce. I feel I must 
repay the firm for their generosity and I am returning the 
check.” His reply, enclosing the check, was immediate: 
“Never, never return a royalty check. You may be sure, Mari- 
anne, if you get one you’ve earned it. Cash it at once.” 

I took her to the opening night of The Cocktail Party at 
his request, since he had to be in London. It was an audience 
of celebrities, including Ethel Barrymore and the Windsors. 
On leaving, Marianne and I got caught up in the Duke’s 
party and we heard him say, “I’m told Eliot wrote this play 
in verse but I must admit you would never have known it,” 
at which she poked me with her elbow. Do you know why 
he wrote those plays? Trying to make money for Valerie. He 
was never interested in money himself. I remember him in 
his last year saying to me, “Bob, I’m so concerned about my 
young wife’s future. I don’t have a great estate to leave her.” 
Before his marriage to her, he lived at Cheyney Walk with 
John Hayward and they shared expenses. 


INTERVIEWER 
Wasn’t he paid by Faber and Faber? 


GIROUX 
Not an awful lot. But now she’s so rich. She made the deal 
for Cats with Andrew Lloyd Weber, the composer, and the 
royalties must be in the millions. Tom’d be highly amused 
that his most minor poems have generated probably more 
money than all his other poetry. 


INTERVIEWER 
There are no poems about Valerie, are there? 


GIROUX 
There’s one poem, his worst in my opinion. One of the 
last things he did. He used it as a dedication for his play The 
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Elder Statesman and it’s now in his Collected Poems, as it 
should be. It’s about their nearness in bed, their hearts beat- 
ing in unison. It is so unlike his regular verse—no irony, no 
wit, but with lots of love, and somehow very nice. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you know E.M. Forster? 


GIROUX 

He turned up at the Harcourt Brace office one day in 1947, 
just off a plane. It must’ve been springtime, May. I was eating 
a sandwich at my desk. The receptionist said, “There’s a Mr. 
Forster who wants to see Mr. Brace, but he’s out to lunch.” 
“Mr. Forster?” I said, “Would you ask him his first name?” 
She came back and said, “Edward Morgan.” “Good God!” 
I said. “I'll be right out.” 

He had never been in the United States. Harvard had 
invited him to do a lecture in a series they were doing. Very 
affable. I took him to lunch at the Marguery Hotel on Park 
Avenue. We sat out under the canopy, in a sort of courtyard. 
He was wearing a backpack, which he never took off. When 
I asked him about his bags he touched the backpack and said, 
“I travel light. I never check baggage if it can be avoided.” He 
said, “I have here in my pocket a ticket to the Grand Canyon, 
which calls for a ride on horseback down to the bottom and 
back up again. What do you think of the Grand Canyon?” 
“Oh, I’ve never seen it,” I said. “I’ve never been west of the 
Mississippi River.” He was absolutely astounded. 

Suddenly there was a terrific rumble of a train coming down 
under Park Avenue. I didn’t really notice it, but he sat up. 
“Earthquake?” I said, “That’s the train coming into Grand 
Central Station.” He was relieved. He talked about how he 
always wanted to visit America. Harcourt Brace gave him a 
big cocktail party at the Ritz Carlton. Forster had said, “I 
must meet Mr. Lionel Trilling.” Trilling had published a new 
book for New Directions, a little book about Forster, which 
sort of revived his reputation. When I introduced them, For- 
ster said, “This is the man who made me famous!” Many 
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years later the Trillings went to Kings College, Cambridge, 
to visit Forster. He put a little plate of cookies on the table. 
Dana, their son, took one. Then the boy took another one, 
and Forster chided him for this. “Put that back. I can’t tolerate 
such conduct.” The Trillings were very upset about this and 
they left quite abruptly. 

I almost lost Forster as an author. Harcourt Brace got a new 
president in the late 1940s, the late Spencer Scott, who not 
only looked like a banker but thought like one. His back- 
ground was textbooks, which usually meant trouble. He once 
told me he considered textbook editing “more creative” than 
finding and developing new writers. He came into my office 
one day after his promotion looking unhappy, and laid on 
my desk a letter in English mandarin handwriting—which I 
recognized as E.M. Forster’s—and said, “Tell me what I 
should do about this,” and quickly left the room. Written 
on King’s College letterhead, it read, 


My dear Mr. Scott: 

I do not know who you are, because I’ve dealt only with 
Donald Brace since 1924 and more recently with Robert Gir- 
oux, but I cannot accept your suggestion of reducing my 
royalty on A Passage to India and Abinger Harvest to ten 
percent in order to keep them in print. The books have been 
selling steadily for over twenty years at a royalty of fifteen 
percent. If you feel that you cannot continue to reprint them 
under the original terms, Ill arrange to transfer them to 
another publisher in America. 

Faithfully yours, 
E.M. Forster. 


When I asked Scott why he hadn’t shown me his letter 
before he sent it to a longtime author of a world-famous 
book, he said, “Oh, it was a form letter. Many of the authors 
agreed to the suggestion to keep their books in print.” Fortu- 
nately, no other author of mine was on his mailing list. I 
rushed off a letter of apology, asking Forster to ignore the 
misunderstanding. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Would you say that Spencer Scott was a typical book pub- 
lisher? 


GIROUX 

I'd say he was a typical unimaginative, non-literary pub- 
lisher. One day he actually said, without laughing, “Why 
don’t we just publish best-sellers?” and my response was, 
“Allright, Spence, let’s do that.” And yet, would you believe, 
he was responsible for the best-selling novel A Miracle on 
34th Street. 

I remember when George Orwell’s 1984 arrrived at Har- 
court Brace (Frank Morley had brought him onto our list with 
Animal Farm). \ rushed it into galley proofs. Spence annoyed 
me by asking if Mr. Brace had read the manuscript. I said 
Frank Morley had made a two-book contract with Orwell, 
and the firm was already legally committed to the book. 
Besides, I said, it is a terrific book. A few days after the proofs 
arrived back, Spence stood in my doorway shaking his head, 
“Bob, love and rats don’t mix.” I said “What?” The words 
were so unlike him that I realized he was quoting another 
reader and probably hadn’t tead the proofs himself. I told 
him that it had already been sent to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and they’d chosen it as an A book. When it became a 
major selection, Spence at least had the grace to say, “Well, 
I guess I was wrong about the Orwell!” 

That Orwell’s novel was disturbing in 1949 became clear 
when Harry Scherman, the book club’s founder, asked me 
to participate in a tandem telephone conversation. One of 
their judges, Henry Seidel Canby, had a suggestion about 
1984. The other judges—Clifton Fadiman in California, J.P. 
Marquand in Nassau, Amy Loveman in New York—would 
be on the phone at a particular hour the next day. I remem- 
bered that Morley’s nickname for the worried judge was 
“Namby-Canby” and was not surprised by his plaintive com- 
plaint ina high-pitched voice: “Mr. Giroux, there’s so much 
suffering in the world now. Orwell’s torture scenes are unen- 
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durable.” “What are you suggesting?” I asked. “Do you think 
he will agree to omit the torture scenes?” “I doubt it,” I said, 
“because his thesis is that any ordinary man can be made to 
say that black is white under duress, or what is now called 
brainwashing. He’s writing not about the future, but about 
today. He wrote the novel last year and his title has simply 
reversed the digits.” No one else in the tandem said a word. 
When I reached Orwell he immediately cabled, “I will not 
have the Book of the Month mucking up my book. If they 
want to publish their edition without those scenes, I will not 
object as long as your edition is exactly as I wrote it.” I relayed 
this breath of fresh air to Harry Scherman and, of course, 
they published the text unchanged. 


INTERVIEWER 
Who have been the thorns, the difficult ones? 


GIROUX 

Before I went into the navy, Bill Saroyan was our biggest 
problem child at Harcourt. His plays, like The Time of Your 
Life, did not sell as well as his early stories had. His basic 
problem—no first novel. One morning his editor, Frank Mor- 
ley, plunked his latest submission on my desk. “Another 
headache from Bill—a scenario for an MGM movie. He insists 
we reproduce it exactly, in a spiral binding, with camera shots 
and all the other technical garbage. If we turn it down, which 
I’m afraid we must, he’ll leave Harcourt.” It was The Human 
Comedy. After reading the script carefully, I told Morley it 
might have possiblilities as a novel if the technical stuff was 
left out. He asked me to convey my dangerous analysis to 
Bill. I decided to transcribe the first scene, leaving out the 
technical instructions, using Bill’s words only and sent a short 
note: “Isn’t this really your first novel?” His return wite was: 
“Your approach is all wrong. I’m airmailing a new version 
showing how it should be done.” We got The Human Comedy 
in the bookstores before the movie was ready, a big best- 
seller and a Book of the Month. Mickey Rooney, as a Western 
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Union messenger boy on a bicycle in wartime, made it a 
smash hit and the movie won an Oscar, which, of course, 
upped sales. The most amusing aspect of it for me was the 
MGM ad, which proclaimed, “Based on the novel by William 
Saroyan.” Bill had just married Carol Marcus, a beautiful 
doll-like blond, whose two school friends—Oona O’ Neil and 
Gloria Vanderbilt—had also married older husbands, Charles 
Chaplin and Leopold Stokowski. I had dinner with the Saroy- 
ans and their famous friends at their house on Long Island—I 
remember the stuffed moose heads on the library walls (they 
must have rented the place furnished), and noticed Bill’s 
Oscar serving as a doorstop. 


INTERVIEWER 
How about Flannery O’Connor as a difficult author? 


GIROUX 

Not difficult to handle, but her fiction baffled early review- 
ers like William Goyen, who called Wise Blood insane in his 
Times teview. Robert Lowell brought her into my office while 
the book was under consideration at another publisher. I 
sensed her tremendous strength, creative and moral, and she 
impressed me as the rarest kind of young writer. She not only 
knew exactly what she wanted to write but was prepared to 
sactifice everything to achieve it. A few weeks later her agent, 
Elizabeth McKee, said she’d broken with her editor because, 
in her words, “He treated me like a slightly dim-witted camp- 
fire girl.” As a result I not only inherited W2se Blood—which is 
still in print and was made into a movie by John Houston—but 
every book Flannery wrote thereafter. She lived in Georgia 
with her mother ona farm called Andalusia, outside Milledge- 
ville, a charming town that served as the state capital during 
the Civil War. I once stayed at Andalusia overnight and 
learned a great deal about peacocks. Flannery had twenty in 
all sizes, vain creatures that preened and jockeyed for position 
as soon as they saw my camera. But as Flannery said, “They 
have a lot to be proud of.” Her aunt served a formal lunch 
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in Milledgeville, in her antebellum mansion—it had a porch 
with high white pillars and a butler who wore white cotton 
gloves—and I could understand why Flannery was annoyed 
when reviewers wrote of her backwoods upbringing. Her 
mother, Regina, had been a Southern belle. At breakfast one 
day she said, “Mr. Giroux, why don’t you get Flannery to 
write about zice people?” I wanted to laugh but Flannery 
remained pokerfaced. I hadn’t the wit to say, “Flannery often 
wiites about nice people, including herself.” When she died 
at thirty-nine, Thomas Merton wrote that instead of compar- 
ing her to good writers like Katherine Anne Porter or Faulk- 
ner, he thought of her as someone like Sophocles. 


INTERVIEWER 
Perhaps an easier writer . . . 


GIROUX 

Isaac Singer always wrote in Yiddish. He was so unsure of 
his English at the beginning that he was easy to edit and he 
learned fast. I was with him in Stockholm when he went to 
teceive the Nobel Prize. The Swedes are a very lugubrious 
people—he had them rolling in the aisles. When he gave his 
Nobel lecture he had one paragraph in Yiddish. At the end 
of it the secretary came up to us and said, “You know this 
has been an historic occasion.” I said, “Yes, it must be the 
first time you’ve heard Yiddish.” He said, “Well, that’s true, 
but that isn’t what I mean . . . it’s the first time that the 
Swedish Academy has ever /aughed.” I remember Isaac gave 
a talk at the royal banquet where he stood on the staircase 
and said, “There are a hundred reasons why I like to write 
for children, but I’ll only give you ten: Children do not read 
reviews. If a child likes a book, nothing will change his or 
her mind. If they don’t like it, nothing you say will convince 
them. Children like punctuation. They do not read Kafka. 
They do not read James Joyce. . .” 


INTERVIEWER 
Is it true you had a chance to be the first to publish J.D. 
Salinger? 
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GIROUX 

My experience with Salinger began when he was publishing 
those wonderful short stories in The New Yorker, “A Perfect 
Day for Bananafish” and others. Everyone was talking about 
them. I wrote a letter to Salinger in care of William Shawn 
in which I said, “Mr. Salinger, I am sure that every publisher 
in New York is asking about your first novel. I’d like to 
publish your stories, which are terrific. There are enough to 
make a book, and Id like to publish that book right now.” 
No answer. Well, many months later I was eating a sandwich 
at lunchtime— 


INTERVIEWER 
That is a habit of yours, eating a sandwich at lunch. 


GIROUX 

Occasionally, and the office was practically empty. The 
receptionist said, “There’s a Mr. Salinger out here who wants 
to see you.” I said, “Salinger? Pierre Salinger?” She said, 
“No, he says it’s Jerome Salinger, Jerry Salinger.” 

He was six feet two or three, pitch-black hair, very black 
eyes, looked a little like Hamlet. He was sort of shy. He said, 
“I can't publish a book of short stories because I’ve almost 
finished this novel, and the novel has to come first.” I smiled 
and said, “You should be sitting here at my desk. You’re a 
born publisher because it’s true—short stories don’t sell as 
well as novels.” Then he said, “Bill Shawn has recommended 
you, and I’d like you to publish my novel.” I said, “What 
novel?” He said, “Oh, it isn’t finished. It’s about a kid in 
New York during the Christmas holidays.” I said, “Listen, 
you’ve made a contract, let’s shake hands.” So we shook 
hands on it. About a year later, I was in the Oyster Bar eating 
oyster stew, reading something, and somebody tapped me 
on the shoulder. I turned around, and it was Jerry Salinger. 
He said, “I didn’t want to disturb you, Bob, but I have 
wonderful news. I just finished the draft of my novel. I’ve 
just come from Bill Shawn’s. The New Yorker is going to 
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devote an entire issue to it.” After he’d left, I thought, 
Oh, my God, it’s going to be like the publication of John 
Hetsey’s Hiroshima. 

But it never appeared, and the New Yorker thing appar- 
ently fell through. A year later a messenger delivered the 
manuscript of The Catcher in the Rye to the office. It came 
from the Harold Ober Agency. I read it and, of course, I 
was absolutely riveted. I thought how lucky I was that this 
incredible book had come into my hands. I wrote a rave report 
and I turned it over to Eugene Reynal, my new boss. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you say something about him? 


GIROUX 

He lived in Turtle Bay, quite socially prominent. I think 
he ran the New York Social Register. Terrible snob. He be- 
came my boss when Frank Morley went back to England after 
the war. I had to get on with him and I made sure that I 
did. He had gone to Harvard, and was at Oxford during the 
Evelyn Waugh prewar period with brilliant people all around. 
I thought, This man has had one of the best educations 
possible, why hasn’t it done something for him? He was 
tactless; he offended people. 

So I left the Catcher in the Rye manuscript with Reynal. 
No reply for much too long, maybe two weeks. I finally went 
to see him. I said, “Gene, I’ve told you the story of Salinger 
visiting this office, and the fact that I shook hands with him. 
We have a gentleman’s contract at this point.” 

He said, “Bob, I’m worried about that manuscript.” I 
said, “What are you worried about?” He said, “I think the 
guy’s crazy.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Talking about the kid, Holden Caulfield, or Salinger? 


GIROUX 
Holden Caulfield. Gene said, “The kid is disturbed.” I 
said, “Well, that’s all right. He is, but it’s a great novel.” 
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He said, “Well, I felt that I had to show it to the textbook 
department.” “The ¢extbook department?” He said, “Well, 
it’s about a kid in prep school isn’t it? I’m waiting for their 
reply.” I said, “It doesn’t matter what their reply is, Gene. 
We have a contract for the book.” I felt like saying, “You 
son of a bitch, this is the greatest insult to me that could 
ever be.” The textbook people’s report came back, and it 
said, “This book is not for us, try Random House.” 

So I went to Mr. Brace. I gave him the whole story. I said, 
“I feel that I have to resign from the firm.” I hadn’t got in 
touch with Salinger because I couldn’t bring myself to talk 
to him. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did Brace ever read the book? 


GIROUX 
He didn’t read the book. Mr. Brace was a wonderful man, 
but he had hired Reynal and would not overrule him. 


INTERVIEWER 
Are you kidding? 


GIROUX 

I’m afraid that’s true. That’s when I decided to leave Har- 
court. Eventually, Jerry Salinger called me up. “Bob, what’s 
gone wrong?” Just like that. I said, “I couldn’t bring myself 
to tell you that my boss has vetoed the book. I don’t have 
the power. He has to sign the contract, and he won’t do it, 
so I have to release it.” 

He said, “It’s perfectly all right. You like the book. I’m 
glad you do. That’s all I wanted to know.” I never had a 
chance to ask him why his book never appeared in The New 
Yorker. I suspect it turned out to be impracticable. 
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INTERVIEWER 
That’s a sad story. 


GIROUX 
The commercial development of publishing has been so 
horrible in my opinion. You have editors now who just acquire 
books; you wonder if they ever read them! The fact is that 
they often don’t. 


INTERVIEWER 
When did this all begin? 


GIROUX 
In the postwar period, or maybe later. I don’t really know. 
Perhaps it’s always been so. 


INTERVIEWER 
Perhaps it came with an emphasis on getting books from 
people who had distinguished themselves in the war or in 
politics. 


GIROUX 

That’s not new to publishing. Lindbergh was famous in 
the twenties, and his book was a success. Of course, I’m always 
surprised that books by politicians are successful. Nixon’s 
book! Who the hell would want to read a book by Nixon? 
Yet they’re always successful. I realize that I’m just an old 
fogy in that sense. Book publishing to me should be done 
by failed writers—editors who recognize the real thing when 
they see it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you go to poetry readings? 


GIROUX 
Not as many as I used to. In the forties I helped John 
Malcolm Brinnin get the first poetry reading at the Y with 
Eliot. It was standing-room only. From that point on I ar- 
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ranged other poetry readings that Tom did, acting as his 
agent, without fee of course, and he was delighted because 
he was trying to build that nest egg for Valerie. 


INTERVIEWER 
He was a good reader, Eliot? 


GIROUX 

Wonderful. Wonderful diction and wonderful expressive- 
ness. By expressive one means the ability to convey meaning. 
There’s a scene in The Waste Land where the line seems 
casual, “What are you thinking of? What thinking?” When 
I heard Eliot’s records before I knew him, he read it fast, 
high-pitched, with great intensity. “What are you thinking? 
What?! What?!” I realized the speaker is mad. It’s actually 
Vivien. 

Many poets, as you know, are not good readers. Lowell was 
not a good reader. He had a monotone and twangy way'of 
reading. Elizabeth Bishop was terribly shy, and that worked 
against her. The best reader was Dylan Thomas, who read 
like a troubadour, a bard! One of my favorite readers was 
Jimmy Merrill. He had a new way of reading that just sort 
of laid the poem right out. He was detached and impersonal, 
and the diction was excellent. Some of Bishop’s poems I never 
fully understood until 4e read them aloud. 

The person who started public readings was Carl Sandburg. 
He was a bit of a ham. His great hero was Walt Whitman, 
and his poetry was “real American verse.” I worked with him 
at Harcourt. He was writing a novel, but unfortunately he 
was not a novelist. MGM had put up a big advance— 
$100,000, which was unheard of in 1946, for a book called 
Remembrance Rock. \t was a family epic that began with the 
Pilgrims and included 1776, 1812, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, World War I, World War Il, on and on. 
Journalism really, hardly a work of fiction at all. I went down 
to Flat Rock, in North Carolina, where he lived then. 
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Giroux (right) with Robert Lowell and his wife 
Jean Stafford at their home in Maine, 1948. 


INTERVIEWER 
Was it easy to work with him? 


GIROUX 
Very easy. I realized that its MGM origins ruined it. It 
never became a movie. My job was just to get him to do 
his best under the circumstances. We actually became good 
friends. When I'd go traveling around the country with him, 
he played his guitar. Big hero in Chicago at Marshall Field’s 
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department store. He used the central stairway, and he stood 
there in front of hundreds of people who came from all over 
the Midwest to hear him! As a matter of fact, Carl compiled 
a book called The American Songhag, a marvelous collection 
of folksongs, some of them not known before. One song he 
did that always impressed me was “Sam Hall,” a gallows song 
by a man about to be hanged. It goes, “My name it is Sam 
Hall, and I hate you one and all. Goddamn your eyes!” The 
scaty way he did it was absolutely brilliant. The American 
Songbhag was a great success. Carl was a poet-performer and 
I think he had a great national influence. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did he know Eliot? 


GIROUX 
No, and he knew that I was working with Eliot. He’d gripe 

about his poetry, “He uses too many foreign words.” I said, 
“Carl, so does your hero Walt Whitman!” He said, “Eliot 
doesn’t have a sense of humor.” So I recited lines from 
Sweeney Agonistes: 

Under the bam 

Under the boo 

Under the bamboo tree 

Where the Gauguin maids 

In the banyan shades 

Wear palmleaf drapery. 


Which made him laugh. Then one day at Harcourt, Eliot was 
in my office; we were working together. Somebody came 
and whispered, “Carl Sandburg’s arrived.” I said, “Take him 
down to Mr. Harcourt’s office. Don’t tell him Eliot is here!” 
I didn’t want them to meet. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why not? 


GIROUX 
Sandburg said he didn’t like Eliot’s poetry, and I thought 
it might be unpleasant, and I wasn’t sure what Eliot would 
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do. It seemed unwise for them to meet. I went out for a drink 
or to the john at some point, and when I came back there 
was Sandburg sitting opposite Eliot at my desk. Eliot was 
grinning, looking sort of bemused. Carl Sandburg turned to 
me and said, “Look at the suffering in that man’s face, Bob. 
Look at it! You can’t blame him for the people who ride on 
his coattails.” And he got up and walked out of the office. 


INTERVIEWER 
Wow! 


GIROUX 
Eliot looked at me and said, “Senile.” But I think Carl was 
trying to be nice, to be polite. He was on good behavior, 
doing his best. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did you happen to edit Kerouac’s first novel and not 
his famous second one? 


GIROUX 

In 1948, when Jack Kerouac was twenty six, Mark Van 
Doren, his teacher at Columbia, sent him to see me. He 
wanted me to look at the manuscript of a first novel. I read 
it and we had lunch—a very sober, neat-looking fellow then! 
We sort of hit it off. At that time he called himself Jean 
Louis Kerouac, his original French-Canadian name. He was 
born in Lowell, Massachusetts, of working-class parents and 
won an athletic scholarship to Horace Mann and then to 
Columbia, where his football coach was Lou Little, whom he 
despised. He served as a merchant seaman during the war 
and while at sea he said he decided to be a writer. 

The manuscript of The Town and the City was influenced 
by Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel and had an ortigi- 
nality and energy of its own. I liked its honesty and lyricism. 
It got good reviews and a decent sale when it appeared in 
1950. He was launched. Soon I met some of his Columbia 
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friends, like Allen Ginsberg, who then wore neat bow ties 
and was clean-shaven. Allen preferred Jack’s fantasy ficiton, 
the unpublished Dr. Sax stories, more than Jack’s first novel. 

At one point, Jack wanted me to meet his mother. Very 
few writers want you to meet their mothers! I think Mrs. 
Kerouac was worried about the kind of company he was begin- 
ning to keep. Anyway, I did meet her, a workingwoman who 
lived on Long Island and worked in a shoe factory. She was 
supporting her son. He had told me, “I’m never going to 
work for anybody, Bob. I believe that this is the way things 
should be. I’m an artist.” “Yes, but you can’t live without 
money.” “I’m never going to work.” I liked the mother very 
much, an honest, simple, nice person. She said to me, “You 
know, you don’t look like a publisher.” I said, “Well, what 
do I look like?” She said, “A banker.” “Well, I’m not a 
banker.” She turned to her son, “Jack, you stick with him 
and keep away from those bums you’re hanging out with.” 
She was referring to a clique of St. Louisians atound Jack, one 
of whom was brutally murdered at Columbia. Their mentor 
seemed to be William Burroughs, whose early novel, Junk, 
I turned down. It was submitted under a pseudonym. I hadn’t 
met Burroughs and couldn’t have published it if I had 
known him. 

About a year later, Kerouac phoned one day in great excite- 
ment, saying he had just typed the last sentence of his new 
novel and wanted to come over right away. The word stoned 
was not yet in use but there was something hyped up and 
frantic about his condition, and I thought him drunk. He 
soon stood in my doorway with a big roll of paper under his 
arm, as fat as a kitchen paper-towel roll. He held one end 
and tossed it across my office like a long string of confetti, 
yelling, “Here’s my new book!” Instead of congratulating 
him and taking him to a bar to celebrate, I foolishly said, 
“Jack, don’t you realize you’ll have to cut this up for the 
printer. We’ll need separate pages for editing, too.” He be- 
came red with rage and bellowed, “The hell with editing! 
Not one word is to be changed. This book was dictated to 
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me by the Holy Ghost!” Over my protests he rolled up the 
paper and stormed out of the office and, I thought, out of 
my life. 

Five years later, in 1957, On the Road was published by 
Viking, causing a literary sensation and launching the Beat 
Generation. A year before it appeared I ran into Malcolm 
Cowley, the literary consultant at Viking, and he said, “I think 
it may be an important book if Jack finishes the rewriting.” I 
said, “You mean he’s changed it and is retyping it on regular 
paper?” “Of course,” Cowley said. “He had to cut it consider- 
ably and he’s been revising it for more than a year. He gave 
his agent, Sterling Lord, the original roll of paper.” All the 
biographers claim I rejected Ox the Road, but the fact is that 
I never read it until Cowley sent me an advance set of proofs. 
Of course, I sent Jack a letter of congratulations, and in 1961 
he sent me Big Sur and Visions of Gerard, both of which 
we published. 

Drugs and alcohol seriously affected his health and he 
moved to Florida with his mother, who outlived him. In those 
last years, he reverted to the Catholicism of his childhood, 
sending me holy pictures at Easter and Christmas. From time 
to time he also wrote ecstatic or incoherent letters. I’ve depos- 
ited the Kerouac correspondence in the New York Public 
Library. They also have a letter that I never got. At the top 
Jack had scrawled, “Written when drunk to Giroux but never 
sent.” As the late Dr. Tim Healy, then the head of the library 
wrote me, “He didn’t destroy it because it’s one of the best 
letters he ever wrote.” 


INTERVIEWER 
One last question. These warm and entrancing relationships 
with writers aside, is there an editor’s creed that you stand 
by—one fundamental position .. . ? 


GIROUX 
There’s that dictum set forth by Cyril Connolly in his book 
Enemies of Promise: It is the job of an author to write a 
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masterpiece. Perhaps that could be amended to read, “It is 
the writer’s job, if he cannot write a masterpiece, at least to 
avoid writing junk. And even more so, it is the publisher’s 
job, if he cannot find a masterpiece to print, at least to avoid 
publishing junk... ” 

—George Plimpton 
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Answers to A Query: 
Maxwell Perkins on Thomas Wolfe 


On March 14, 1935, Maxwell Perkins provided Lawrence 
Greene of the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger with replies 
to questions submitted by Greene for a syndicated article on 
Thomas Wolfe; the questions have not been located. The 
article was not published in the Ledger. Oddly enough, Per- 
kins stipulated in a cover letter that his name was not “to 
appear in connection with the article,” which may be the 
reason tt never was published. 


1. I also enclose a brief statement of some of the facts 
of Mr. Wolfe’s life, which will complete the answer to this 
question. He began to write for publication about three years 
before the publication of “Look Homeward Angel” which 
appeared in 1929. Before that he had written two plays but 
neither one was ever produced although those to whom they 
were submitted did discern the great talent of the man. Proba- 
bly the play form is too precise and sharply limited for his 
sort of expansive genius. 
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2. The members of Mr. Wolfe’s family have always been 
extraordinarily loyal to him. The book was based upon his 
own life, and the characters in “Look Homeward” though 
never literally transcribed, of course, were based upon the 
members of his family. So many intimate things, such as the 
death of his brother Ben, were in the book that it no doubt 
was painful reading for members of the family, but there was 
never any rift between him and them. They rejoiced in the 
great success of the book. He is in touch with them all the 
time, even though they live at a distance, and often goes to 
see them, or sees them when they come to New York. They 
are a most loyal family, and an affectionate one. 

3. Mr. Wolfe is about six feet six, and proportionately 
broad and strong. He is so striking in appearance that people 
look at him wherever he goes. When he is troubled or indig- 
nant his brow resembles that in the popular picture of Beetho- 
ven, clouded and frowning. His face is very mobile and 
expressive more often of humorous penetration than anything 
else. He talks almost in the way in which he writes—most 
eloquently and humorously, using much less slang or profan- 
ity than most conventionally educated men. 

He dresses conservatively but has trouble on account of his 
size, in getting fitted and he is careless about his appearance 
so that his waistcoat and the tops of his trousers do not 
always meet. He invariably wears a black felt hat. He smokes 
cigarettes and as his books indicate, enjoys eating and drink- 
ing, and all of what is known of the good things of life. 

He writes voluminously, and with great rapidity. He keeps 
many notebooks. Going abroad, he left four crates of manu- 
script books as large as a large office desk in the keeping of 
his publishers. 

4. “Look Homeward Angel” was brought to Scribners by 
an agent who exacted the promise that every word of it would 
be read. It was about 500,000! words long. It had been de- 
clined by a number of other publishers, and the author had 


1. The actual length was closer to 275,000 words. 
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given up all hope of its publication. It immediately excited 
the Scribner editorial staff. Mr. Wolfe was in Europe. As soon 
as he returned, the work of reducing its size was begun. The 
list of the books which he plans, as well as the ones which 
he has published, is given in the front of the book.’ The next 
book will be presumably approximately as long as this one 
which runs to 500,000 words. After that there are three others 
in prospect, the length of which cannot now be estimated. 

Mr. Wolfe writes with a pencil, in avery large hand. He once 
said that he could write the best advertisement imaginable for 
the Frigidaire people since he had never been able to make 
the usual uses of a frigidaire, but had found it exactly the 
right height to write on when standing, and with enough 
space for him to handle his manuscript on the top. He writes 
mostly standing in that way, and frequently strides about the 
room when unable to find the right way of expressing himself. 
He has almost no sense of time, and therefore a schedule is 
a thing that never could exist for him. He has frequently 
been two hours late for an appointment with his editor, and 
it is doubtful if he has ever been on time. The dimensions 
of everything, physical and abstract, are too smal! for him. 

5. The sale in the year following the publication of “Look 
Homeward Angel” was probably not more than 12,000 copies. 
The book was not reviewed by the prominent reviewers, 
though it received many very enthusiastic reviews from those 
to whom it was given by the papers. Its sale in the years 
following has more than doubled the sale of the first year, 
which is most unusual in these days. It 1s now in the Modern 
Library, and selling extremely well there. Evidently the book 
will sell for many years—no one could guess at how many. 

6. The story about Thomas Wolfe jumping off the train 
is substantially true.’ 


2. Of Time and the River. 

3. On January 26, 1932, TW intended to accompany MP one evening to his 
editor’s home in New Canaan, Connecticut; but TW decided to remain in the city 
and jumped off the train as it was leaving Grand Central Station and severely injured 
his arm. 
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His great curiosity leads him, at times when he is not 
working hard, to prowl around the city all night long, in the 
markets along the waterfronts, on the bridges, in the saloon, 
observing and listening, and studying. Many of the people 
whom he rates as friends are waiters in restaurants all over 
the city. He has often turned up here when the office opened 
in the morning, after walking about the city all night alone. 
On the night before he sailed for Europe he was to dine at 
the house of some friends. The hostess, knowing his ideas of 
time were unreliable, asked him to be there at half past six, 
thinking he might then be at seven.’ He arrived at eight and 
rushed in full of apologies, to say that he had been delayed 
because he had tried to deliver the manuscript of “October 
Fair” at the offices of his publishers but that their building 
had been closed. He begged that he might leave it in his 
friends’ house. The lady, expecting a sizable package that 
could be put away in a bureau drawer, immediately agreed. 
He disappeared into the street. There were sounds of bumping 
and thumping, and finally he and a taxicab driver rolled in 
a huge wooden box, too heavy to lift, which to the lady’s 
dismay blocked up the entire hall. The man of the house, 
observing the exhausted state of the driver, brought him a 
cocktail. Everyone drank cocktails from the top of the crate, 
and Wolfe asked the taxi man his name. He said it was Good 
Luck. This overjoyed Mr. Wolfe who thereupon insisted upon 
his drinking another cocktail.’ 

7. His next book will be a book of stories running in length 
to 150,000 words. That will be published in the fall of 1935. 
Presumably the following book will be published the follow- 
ing fall, or possibly in the spring of 1936. It is already com- 


4. The hostess was Louise Perkins, MP’s wife. 

5. MP also recounted this anecdote in “Thomas Wolfe,” Harvard Library Bulletin 
(Autumn 1947): “Tom and I and the taxi man carried it in and set it down. Then 
Tom said to the man, ‘What is your name?’ He said ‘Lucky.’ ‘Lucky!’ said Tom—I 
think it was perhaps an Americanization of some Italian name—and grasped his 
hand. It seemed a good omen. We three had done something together. We were 
together for that moment. We all shook hands. But for days, that huge packing 
case blocked our hall until I got it removed to Scribner's” (p. 270). 
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plete, but needs to be revised and no doubt will also contain 
many additions to what now exists.° 

8. There is hardly anything he is not interested in. His 
curiosity is omnivorous. He wants to know about everything 
and will sit up any night as long as anybody else will do it, 
talking. The questions of the depression, of communism, 
etc., are greatly in his mind at present. He has a passion for 
trains and boats. Painting is something that he has never 
studied, but has an extraordinary understanding for and sym- 
pathy with. He never forgets a picture and can describe most 
of the famous masterpieces in the museums of Europe. 

It is difficult to deal with the question about the autobio- 
graphical in his writing. The writings of a great novelist are in 
some considerable degree autobiographical. He always creates 
out of what is seen, and in fact, the best novels of almost 
every great novelist, like “David Copperfield,” “Pendennis,” 
Tolstoi’s “War and Peace” etc., are very close indeed to auto- 
biography, but everything in them is different from what 
it really was, has been transmuted in passing through the 
imagination of the writer. It is this way with Thomas Wolfe. 
None of the people are literally as he presents them, nor are 
any of the happenings. They are the basis out of which he 
creates a world. Wolfe’s books certainly are more autobio- 
graphical than “David Copperfield” but the difference is only 
one in degree. Wolfe is really doing what every great novelist 
has done. His materials are taken from what he has seen and 
what has happened to him, but they are all transmuted in 
the imagination. Presumably his later books will be of that 
same sort. 

9. It is difficult to answer this question precisely since re- 
views have been published all over the country in every sort 
of medium, in critical articles between the publication of 
“Look Homeward Angel” and “Of Time and the River.” He 
has published some eight or ten stories in Scribnet’s, The 


6. Scribners did not publish TW’s third novel: The Web and the Rock (1939) 
was published posthumously by Harper. 
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Virginia Quarterly Review, the Modern Monthly, the Mercury, 
and will soon have one published in Harper’s Bazaar. 

I do not think any articles about him alone have been 
published in any magazine, but he has been referred to in 
many of them on literary matters. 

10. Mr. Wolfe is not very much influenced by the opinions 
of critics. His writings have run contrary to the tendencies in 
recent literature, and he has no intention of bending himself 
to current fashions or popular trends. He is not, however, 
satished with his work by any means—far from it. His writing 
is done as the result of an enormous struggle, and his desire 
is to express things so difficult of being grasped and compre- 
hended within any measurable scope that he perhaps never 
could be satisfied. He has a sense of America as utterly differ- 
ent from any other country, and wrestles with the effort to 
express that. America never has been comprehended and put 
into a synthesis of thought as England has, or any other nation 
which is old. This vast, lonely, inchoate continent which yet 
has got a stamp of unity upon it, and even upon its conglomer- 
ate people, is one of the things he wants to utter. Only a 
giant and a poet could do it, but he is both a giant and a poet. 
He never could be called a “Patriot.” There isn’t a trace of 
Chauvinism in him. He rages against much that is American. 
He loves Europe too, and has written beautifully of it in 
“Of Time and the River” and elsewhere. But he feels the 
Ameticaness of this nation as it is today, when an East Side 
Jew, or Greek, or a northwestern Scandinavian, or a New 
England Portuguese, are really Americans now and not what 
their previous nationality would indicate. It is this vast people 
who inhabit America and the great physical America itself 
that he wants to give voice to. 

11. He is not married, and never has been. 
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He calls her Sweetheart, Darling, Honey Pie. Martha calls 
him Reverend. Even now, as she watches him stretch out on 
the hood of his car, shirtless, smiling to himself, face turned 
toward the blistering July sun, Martha thinks: The Reverend 
is so damn young. The pay phone is hot against her ear and 
she smells someone else’s bad breath emanating from it. 
Martha is sweaty from heat and humidity, sore from too much 
acrobatic sex. And she wants a drink. God help her, she wants 
a cold beer, a chilled white wine, a vodka and tonic. Anything. 

Six hundred miles from this parking lot, Martha’s mother 
answers the phone with a weary hello. Massachusetts is in the 
middle of a heat wave too. Martha knows this. In between 
sex and free HBO she watches the Weather Channel. The 
whole country is hot. 

“It’s me,” Martha says with forced cheerfulness. “I’m about 
to go into a cave so I figured I should check in, in case you 
never hear from me again. You know.” 

Her mother lowers her voice as if the phone could be 
tapped. “A cave! Is that all you have to say for yourself?” 
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Then there is a silence in which Martha hears her mother 
thinking: You have done crazy things in your day, but run- 
ning off with a priest tops them all. 

The Reverend lazily wipes the sweat from his forehead with 
the back of his hand. He is nine years younger than Martha, 
with startling green eyes that remind her of her childhood 
cat Boo and a body that must come from God himself: wide 
shouldered and strong and golden haired. 

“He’s not a priest, Mom. He’s a minister. A Protestant.” 

The Reverend scratches his balls with another lazy motion 
and Martha looks away. 

“What did I say? Did I say anything about it? I don’t care 
what you call him,” her mother is saying. “He wears one of 
those little white collars, doesn’t he? He gets up on Sunday 
mornings and preaches to people, doesn’t he?” 

Martha smiles at this. Today is Sunday, and when he got 
up with her this morning he was definitely not preaching. 
Although she had jokingly whispered amen when they 
were done. 

“What are you thinking?” her mother says. “You're a 
grown woman, Martha. Over forty—” 

“Just over forty,” Martha reminds her, feeling cross. 

“And you take off with him for three weeks—” 

“Two! Almost two.” 

“And everyone knows the two of you are not off praying 
together.” Her mother’s voice grows weaty again as she re- 
peats, “What are you thinking?” 

Martha asks herself the same thing. She had been gripped 
by an urge to call home after all these days away as if this 
simple act of reaching out would make everything different. 
Instead, everything is exactly the same. Her mother’s voice, 
baffled and questioning, sounds all too familiar. Words like 
irresponsible and thoughtless buzz around Martha’s head 
like mosquitoes. 

A bright yellow car pulls into the parking lot, and Martha 
squints at its unfamiliar license plate. She has been keeping 
a mental tally of all the different states’ license plates she 
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sees. South Dakota? Yes. The faces of the presidents are 
stamped right on the plate. There was a time, before the 
drinking took over so much of her life, when Martha could 
easily do things like name the presidents who were carved 
at Mount Rushmore or rattle off the state capitals without 
hesitation. But now her brain is all thick and soupy. She tells 
herself one more drink would not make it any worse. 

As if he read her mind, the Reverend appears at her side 
and takes her hand as tenderly as an adolescent on a first date. 

“Reverend Dave,” Martha whispers. 

He smiles at her with his even white teeth while her mother 
shrieks in her ear. “What? He’s right there? Right this 
minute?” 

The Reverend nuzzles her. So many things he does remind 
her of her Boo that sometimes Martha worries that she will 
fall in love with Reverend Dave. She thinks of how Boo used 
to wait for her to come from school, perched on the low 
hanging branch of a maple tree at the corner of her street. 
Sometimes Martha would stop and watch him there instead 
of turning the corner. She would count—one minute, two, 
three. No matter how late she was, Boo waited. As soon as 
he saw her, he’d jump from branch to fence to sidewalk, 
landing right at her feet. 

Thinking of his loyalty and patience makes Martha say, 
“Oh.” 

“Martha?” her mother says, demanding, angry. “What is 
he doing?” 

The Reverend lifts Martha’s hand in his and presses her 
close, swaying against her body like they are at the prom. He 
is humming, off-key. 

“Saving me,” Martha tells her mother. “He’s saving my 
life.” 


Back in March, when Martha’s drinking lost her every- 
thing—the condo in Marblehead that looked out over the 
harbor, her job as the restaurant/ movie/ theater critic for The 
North Shore Press, her husband—she moved in with her 
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mother so she could drink in peace. “I’ve come to straighten 
out,” Martha lied the day they dragged her boxes across her 
mother’s powder blue wall-to-wall carpeting and into the 
guest room. Her mother had a condo too, in Swampscott. 
Anda job. And a boyfriend. She wasn’t happy to have Martha 
back. “I’m not the Betty Ford Clinic here,” she grumbled. 
“You come back, you’re on your own.” 

At first, Martha made a show of getting up with her mother 
every morning and having dry toast and lots of coffee. She 
circled ads for jobs in the classifieds in red marker and dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of each one. Her mother frowned 
at her and shook her head, not disgusted as much as baffled. 
“Why don’t you just take yourself to AA?” her mother said 
one morning before she left for her job in the Better Dresses 
department at Filene’s. She wore a Donna Karan outfit that, 
with markdowns and her discount, she got for eighty-eight 
dollars. “AA?” Martha laughed. “I’m not that far gone. I 
just need to get my head on straight.” After her mother left, 
Martha paced while first the talk shows and then the soap 
operas droned on behind her. Her mind skipped and flitted 
from one thing to the next, leaving her unable to complete 
anything or to concentrate on something as easy as the Read- 
er's Digests her mother kept in the bathroom. 

But at five o’clock she always was able to focus. She turned 
off the television and went to the kitchen to fix a vodka and 
tonic in her mother’s jumbo insulated to-go cup. She could 
nurse one of these until her mother came home and the 
two of them ate dinner together, sometimes joined by her 
mother’s boyfriend Frankie. Martha always cleaned up after- 
wards, then slipped out between Wheel of Fortune and Jeop- 
ardy. By eight o’clock she was settled on a stool at Matty’s 
or the Landing, drinking until closing. 

The truth was, Martha loved these nights. She loved the 
sound of ice cubes and laughter and jukebox music mingling 
together. She loved how her tongue felt thick in her mouth, 
how when she shifted her head too quickly the world around 
her spun. She loved the easy way a man might throw his arm 
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around her shoulder, the first touch of a stranger’s cold beery 
tongue on her body. She loved everything about drinking. 
All of it. For Martha, her favorite part of the day was quarter 
of five, watching the clock make its slow movement toward 
her first vodka, filling the glass with ice, then tonic, holding 
the bottle of vodka in her arms like a baby. 


Her old friend Patty, newly relocated to Chicago, her voice 
filled with so much happiness that Martha wished she would 
stop calling, ended each conversation by reminding Martha 
that help was out there, “when you’re ready.” Patty had 
been to AA, NA, OA and every other A imaginable. “I like 
drinking,” Martha told Patty. “So do I,” Patty said, her voice 
righteous, smug. It was Patty who gave Martha the Reverend’s 
number. She had described him as kind and helpful. “Also, 
very cute in a koala way,” she said. Who would have imagined 
that Martha and the Reverend would run off together? That 
they would end up here in this parking lot in Virginia, about 
to go into the Endless Caverns? Certainly not Martha. 

She reads to the Reverend about all the other caverns they 
drove past. “The Luray Caverns have an organ made out of 
stalagmites. The Skyline Caverns have cave flowers not found 
in any other caves in the U.S.” 

“Sweetheart,” he says, grinning at her, “we missed all of 
those. We weren’t thinking about caverns. Now we’ re think- 
ing about them and we’re here. That’s how lucky we are. As 
soon as we imagine something that we want, we get it.” 

“Mel Gibson,” Martha says, closing her eyes. But really she 
is imagining a bottle of vodka. 

“Now don’t go breaking my heart, darling,” the Reverend 
whispers, holding her close. 

He is a solid man, like a rock or a mountain in her arms. 
Martha keeps her eyes closed and tries to think of something 
other than the way the first swallow of alcohol tastes, how it 
burns a little, punches your gut, makes you swoon. 

“There’s no fairyland in there,” Martha says. She is whisper- 
ing, too. “The Luray Caverns have Fairy Land. Reflecting 
pools that make the stalactites look like sand castles.” 
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Reverend Dave steps away from her and laughs. “We al- 
ready know it’s an illusion,” he says. “Saved ourselves the trip! 
We've got the Endless Caverns. Miles and miles explored,” 
he says, tapping the guidebook in her hand, “but no end 
ever found.” 

“What were we thinking to come here like this?” Martha 
says with a sigh. 

They both know that she doesn’t just mean here, to Vir- 
ginia, to these caves, but rather the way they packed up his 
Dodge and drove out of town, meandering for almost two 
weeks now, sleeping at Motel 6s and eating breakfasts of 
7-Eleven coffee and doughnuts. Every day they drive and 
drive, choosing their routes at random—he likes the name 
of a particular town, she wants to see something she’d heard 
about once, a lifetime ago. He has left behind a congregation 
of Unitarians who think he’s spending his vacation in Michi- 
gan with his parents. She has left behind her longest lover— 
drinking. If she had not woken up one afternoon and realized 
that she had lost three whole days of her life—three days! 
she still thinks in amazement, and no matter how hard she 
tries she can not rettieve a single minute of them—she would 
still be at her mother’s condo waiting for her first vodka of 
the day. 

“Hey,” the Reverend says, “it’s been almost two weeks. 
You haven’t had even one drop in two whole weeks.” 

“Some treatment you devised,” Martha snaps because she 
wants a drink so bad that the mention of her meager accom- 
plishment embarrasses her. “Take a drunk, withhold liquor, 
drive her around all day and sleep with her every night. Wow. 
You might even get a write-up in Cosmopolitan. ‘How I Cure 
Alcoholics’ by Reverend Dave.” 

He looks so wounded that Martha almost reaches out to 
touch his cheek. But instead she whirls around and marches 
across the parking lot on wobbly legs to the fireworks store. 
She expects him to follow her but he doesn’t. Martha stands 
in the middle of the store, alone, surrounded by country 
hams and a dizzying array of fireworks. 
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“Do yousell...uh... like microbrewery beers? Something 
local?” she asks the woman at the cash register. Martha hopes 
she sounds like a tourist instead of like someone desperate 
for a drink. 

The woman points to a cooler in the corner. “We got some 
from up in Maryland.” 

Martha’s fingers tremble as she opens the cooler and lifts 
a beer from a six-pack carton. Its label is colorful, happy. 
Martha presses the cool amber bottle to her cheek. 

The woman frowns. “You want just the one?” 

She looks out at the parking lot, where the air ripples with 
heat and Reverend Dave kicks at stones, sending them flying 
past cars with license plates from Utah, Texas, Pennsylvania. 
Martha is flushed with guilt and excitement both. Like the 
winner on Supermarket Sweepstakes she begins to pull fire- 
works from the shelves around her, until she settles on a 
Roman candle and a box of sparklers. 

“And these,” Martha says. 


The Reverend looks like a little boy out there, kicking 
stones, sulking. Nine years between them is really a lot of 
years, Martha thinks, not for the first time. Last week they 
drove to a county fair somewhere in Pennsylvania to hear 
Paul Revere and the Raiders. Reverend Dave had never heard 
of them, even after Martha sang “Let Me Take You Where 
the Action Is” to him naked in their motel room. 

“I have no idea who they are,” he told her, “but I’m sure 
I like your rendition better than theirs.” 

“I wanted to marry Mark Lindsay,” she said. When he 
shrugged, she added, “Their lead singer.” 

Even though the Reverend had danced with her, the Swim 
and the Jerk and the Twist, not one of their songs was remotely 
familiar to him. He had looked like a child, jumping up and 
down beside her, his hair flopping into his eyes. When they’d 
sung a ballad, “Hungry,” he took Martha into his bearish 
grasp and danced close and slow, smoothing her hair and not 
at all childlike. 
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“Nine years,” she whispers. “It’s too much.” But then she 
remembers something: back at the pay phone, the song he 
was humming—it was “Hungry.” And this small gesture from 
him sends her running toward him. 

“I got fireworks!” she yells. 

He looks up, and what she sees in his eyes almost breaks 
her heart. The Reverend has fallen in love with her. She 
doesn’t know whether to turn and run the other way or keep 
going into his open arms. What she does is stop, a few feet 
from him, and hold up the bag. 

“Sparklers and everything,” she says. She imagines the beer 
bottle nestled among all the explosives, everything ticking 
away, ready to go off at any minute. 

“We can light them later,” she says. 

Reverend Dave nods and begins to walk toward the caverns. 
Knowing the beer is so close—that after the tour she can duck 
into the ladies’ room and drink it down, or later back at the 
motel while he’s in the shower—just having it makes Martha 
feel lighthearted. 

“I'm sorry I was so mean,” she tells him. 

“I know,” he says. 


On the Fourth of July they found themselves in Gettysburg, 
unable to get a room. 

“’Cause of the reenactment,” the fifth motel clerk told 
them. 

Finally they found a room at an inn where everyone dressed 
in period costumes: women in long dresses and bonnets, the 
men in blue and gray uniforms. It depressed Martha. Their 
canopy bed and braided rug and the pitcher on the bureau, 
all of it made her sad. 

“No HBO,” she told the Reverend as she flicked through 
the channels. She settled on the Weather Channel and 
watched the heat spread across the country, relentless. 

The Reverend came up behind her and hugged her around 
the waist. Outside they could hear cannons being fired, 
and muskets. 
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“Why do you do it?” he asked her. It was the first time 
since she’d walked into his office at the church back in May 
that he asked her that. 

“I can’t remember,” she’d said, which was the truth. “But 
I love it more than anything. It is what | love.” 

“I don’t believe it’s all you will ever love.” He turned her 
around to face him, but she averted his eyes. “I think you 
could love a person,” he said. “The right person.” 

Martha looked up at him and laughed. The smell of gun- 
powder filled the room. “Like a reverend? Like someone prac- 
tically a decade younger than me?” 

“Yes,” he said simply. Then he kissed her full on the lips. 

Later, naked in the canopy bed, Martha propped herself 
on one elbow to look down at him. That day she’d walked 
into his office he’d had on khaki shorts and a Hawaiian shirt. 
She had studied him closely then too, like she was now. His 
face was round, boyish. That day in his office she'd said, 
“You’re the reverend here?” And then she had burst into 
tears. Later, she had told him about those missing days, days 
when she could have run over someone, gotten AIDS, done 
anything—“God knows what,” she’d said, and he’d burst 
out laughing. “Sorry,” he told her, “me being a minister and 
all, the God thing struck me as funny.” She wasn’t sure what 
to make of him. Not then nor weeks later when he took her 
to a corny Italian restaurant and paid the roaming accordian 
player to sing “That’s Amore” to her. 

“You courted me,” Martha whispered from her side of the 
canopy bed. 

Even though his eyes were closed he smiled. 

“I came in every day just so I wouldn’t drink, and you let 
me sit there in your office week after week until one day 
you said—” 

Reverend Dave opened his eyes. “ ‘Let me buy you dinner.’ 
And you said yes.” He was playing with her hair, wrapping 
pieces of it in his fingers, then letting it fall free. “I never did 
that before. Asked out someone who came to me for help.” 

“Sure. I bet that’s what you say to all the drunk forty year 
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olds who’ve fucked up their lives. It helps to make them 
feel special.” 

The Reverend pulled her close to him by the hair. 

“Hey,” Martha said. 

“Shut up,” he told her. “You don’t know anything.” 

He had told her that he was supposed to visit his family 
in Grand Rapids during his three weeks off. 

“For all you care I could have gone to Michigan and left 
you behind.” 

“I know this,” Martha said, keeping her hair tangled in 
his hand. “I know I hate this town and all this morbid history. 
I know I want to go downstairs to Ye Olde Tavern and have 
a drink. I know more than you think I do.” 

“Shut up,” he said again. He was kissing her, leaving her 
no choice. 


Their tour guide is a teenager named Stuart. He has Buddy 
Holly glasses, pus-filled pimples and a deep voice that Martha 
is certain belongs to someone else. Every time he talks he 
startles her. Reverend Dave keeps asking questions about 
oxygen and bats and spelunking, but Martha is having trouble 
listening. The cave looks fake, like the backdrop for a movie or 
the re-created environments at zoos. When no one is looking, 
Martha touches the stalagmites, knocks them with her knuck- 
les as if she can prove them false. 

“We're in the cut-rate cavern,” Martha whispers to the 
Reverend. “We missed all the good ones.” 

He steps away from her. He has not forgiven her for what 
she said back in the parking lot. All it would take is a touch 
or a kiss, and she would have him back again. Martha stays 
away. She pretends she is part of a family from Georgia who 
knows all the answers to Stuart’s stupid questions. She is 
certain the family has been here before and so technically 
they are cheating when they shout out the answers. Still, they 
act smug. 

“Have you been to Luray?” Martha asks the mother. They 
are making their way through a long tunnel. The Reverend’s 
red-flowered shirt disappears around a corner. 
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“They’re really commercial,” the mother tells Martha. “We 
like Endless best.” 

Up close Martha sees that the woman is probably the same 
age as the Reverend. 

“Your husband’s real cute,” the woman whispers. “Is he 
really a minister?” 

Husband? Martha thinks. Her heart is beating too fast and 
all she can do is nod. 

“Golly, our minister is an old fart with a gut out to here.” 

“He’s nine years younger than me,” Martha blurts. 

The woman looks pleased rather than appalled. “Good for 
you!” she says. 

They reach the place where Stuart told them to wait for 
him. He is talking now about rivers in the caves but Martha 
could care less. The Reverend has his head bent, leaning 
toward Stuart, gobbling up all this useless information. Like 
at Gettysburg, where he had to stop at the visitor’s center 
and get brochures before they left. Then he kept reading to 
her from them. The next night, in bed, he’d recited the 
Gettysburg Address from memory in the voice she guessed 
he used for preaching. Remembering this, Martha feels a 
pang of something from long ago. A feeling that she cannot 
name. Unexpectedly, she thinks of Boo and how he used to 
wrap himself around her neck like a stole. 

Martha moves closer to the Reverend, but he doesn’t look 
at her. Everyone is looking up at the ceiling. 

“Many people see the face of Jesus there,” Stuart says in 
his deep voice. 

Almost everyone is saying ah, and pointing. 

Martha clutches the bag of fireworks in her hands. Despite 
the colder weather down here in the cave, her hands are 
sweating. When she presses the bag close to her chest she 
feels the cool hard bottle inside. 

Reverend Dave is looking up too. Martha follows his gaze 
and tries hard to see the face of Jesus, but there is just more 
of the fake rock. This morning at the motel, the Reverend 
ran out of the bathroom, naked and wet, took Martha by the 
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hand and brought her to the small sliver of window by the 
shower. “Look!” he said, awed. Martha had to stand on tiptoe 
to see. 

“What?” she said. 

The Reverend put his hands around her waist and lifted 
her so that she could see. Framed like a small painting were 
the Blue Ridge Mountains and the rolling hills below them. 
In the early morning mist, they seemed wrapped in gauze. 

“Isn’t that one of the most beautiful things you’ve ever 
seen, honey pie?” he said in a soft voice, holding her there 
in place so that she was forced to look. 

Martha squirmed out of his grasp. “I like the view from the 
bedroom better. Parking lot, strip mall, ribbon of highway.” 
She’d hoped he would know that she stole that phrase— 
ribbon of highway—ftom Woody Guthrie. 

Now Martha stares hard at the spot where Stuart is shining 
his flashlight. She doesn’t want to make another wisecrack; 
she wants desperately to find something there. But before 
she has a chance, Stuart says, “Total cave darkness,” and turns 
off the light. They are left in a dark that is so thick, Martha 
cannot see the fingers she holds up to her own eyes. She 
finds herself leaning into the darkness. The bag she has been 
holding drops, and in the stillness there comes the shattering 
of the bottle and the yeasty smell of the beer. 

“Oops,” someone says and the group titters. 

“In total cave darkness,” Stuart booms—like God, Martha 
decides, “you would go blind and crazy in just two weeks.” 

Martha wants the lights on again. She wants to find a face 
in the cave ceiling. She is certain if given another chance she 
will see it. In the darkness, she reaches out, not certain what 
she will find. Through the beer and the musty cave smell, 
Martha smells the Reverend beside her. Until this instant she 
did not know she could recognize his scent. And then her 
hand finds his, warm and familiar. Martha cranes her neck 
and lifts her face upward. There is something there, she 
decides. The longer she stands like this, squeezing the Rever- 
end’s hand and staring into the total cave darkness, the more 
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that something begins to take shape. It is the blurry face of 
a stranger in a bar, promising her vodka if she will go home 
with him. It is the back of his New England Patriots sweatshirt 
as she stumbles across the parking lot toward his car, gagging 
on the smell of fresh sea air. She remembers peeling paint, 
sour sheets, a stranget’s body. She remembers that for three 
days last spring she did anything for her next drink. 

Without warning, the lights come back on. They all squint 
at each other in the brightness. Martha sees the Reverend 
looking at her. 

“Or maybe you like the darkness better?” Stuart asks, grin- 
ning. He snaps off the lights again. 

Someone behind Martha gasps. But instead of panicking 
her, the darkness wraps itself around Martha and soothes her. 
It is as if she ts falling, like the game she played as a child 
where you fall backwards, hoping someone will be there to 
catch you. 
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Four Poems by Burton Raffel 


After Finishing a Long Work 


My head emerging from this paper box— 
not heavy but sufficiently opaque 

and put there up across my balding pate 

by my own hands—expecting sounds of tocsins 
ringing wild for freedom, finds, instead, 

a kind of dull suppression hung like fish- 
smells in the rain-sogged air, a mild attrition 
of the senses. Augmentation should 

have followed exit: hasn’t it been said 

that heroes never get their mettle proved 
until they’re out, since getting in is easy? 
Perhaps it has to do with heroes’ breezy 
irresponsible ability 

to close their eyes to everything except 
what’s pressing on their nose. But mine’s a chest 
no medals hang on: maybe what I see, 
emergent as I am, is what I saw 

before, discolored by the noisy war 

of words I think I fought. I can’t be sure, 

so newly back from yet another tour 

of murderous duty, lovely havoc wrought 
completely in my reappearing head, 

still plainly caught in webs of brutal thought 
and brushing dusty spiders from its bed. 
Existence seems imperfectly secure 

and I a doubtful wanderer in these lands 

I lived in, not so very long ago. 

Don’t throw away that box. Keep it, hold it 
till I’ve made some new escapist plans. 
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Stygian Pond: Winter: Night 


Who swims these heated waves, 
slow as any paddling dog? 


—turned upon his side, 

traddling more like snake than frog, 
silent up and down, steamy haze 
behind him (shapeless, shifting fog 
lifting off, shredding wide, 

thin in bare-branched trees). 


He knows the way 
across, he sees 
where every stroke will lead. 


Ears stopped, he finds 
a quiet comfort in the absent life 
he neither hears nor views. 
Nothing’s hiding 
under, above. But he would choose 
all the places around him, provided 
choice was required. 

It’s not. 


His face addressing unlit skies, 
self-propelled he moves from end 

to end, expecting no surprises, 

sure that when at last he rises 

out of water he’ll be wet 

and tired, cold, unbent 

by winter or by winter wolves’ attack— 
have gotten what he always gets, 

first walking out, then walking back. 
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William Wordsworth’s World 


Old Wordsworth’s world (who wrote a hundred hundred 
sonnets, songs of rivers, lakes and trees) 

was bowls of steaming porridge, moonlight, breezes 
ruffling fields of flowers, mountains tumbling 

sky. This poet played at revolution 

(only in France: his Home, his England, reaf, 

then leaped the Channel, blue and safe and sealed 

from blood and terror, guillotines, confusion. 


No man said Donne’s an island; none was he, 
this Great Gray Sheep of Grasmere, soul of an era 
turned against his time, stiff with belief. 
Wordsworth lived forever, died of relief, 
entombed in self, declining wicked error, 
wrinkling back to dust, to hard reality. 


Even Fish 


And even fish, pulled from lakes and ponds 

and swimming, now, in glassed-in tanks with bubble 
baths, and growing fat on food for free— 

even fish in well-lit, plastic-furnished 

homes, immune to weather, hooks and common 
colds, majestically on view in heated 

waiting rooms, with nothing left to wait for, 
floating in and out of artificial 

palms and styrofoam, are still afraid 

of other fish who whip across the non- 

existent waves like angry guards, asserting 
dominance of six square inches. Swish! 

They panic into hiding, down among 

the darkly silent leaves sprouting from 

the excremental bottom in their world, 
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avoiding open jaws that may or may not 

feature teeth, conceding space, yielding 

half a minute’s flowing prominence, 

yet always re-emergent, later, careful, 

slow and delicate like creeping flies, 

like worms drawn out of rain-soaked soil. They come up, 
feather-graceful, light-stroked, sliding, till 

the swift-tailed tyrants rush from nowhere, turn 
them back, forever marked as peasant fish 

who run off filled with fear from gorgeous, well- 
defended palace ground, which isn’t ground 

or gorgeous, only pints of water poured 

from common spouts, piped up, like earth itself, 
for common use, for filling tanks or cups, 

for flushing toilets, washing trucks and cars, 

for hosing down our common feet and shoes, 
our daily, life-stained dirt. 

So even fish, 
inhabitants of this one world, can’t stop 
themselves from knowing just how living ends 
and what preserves a life, of fish or fowl, 
of beast or men, the longest, safest, best. 
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David Breskin 


Broken Country Scramble 


The river’s applause fades ’round the ridge 
like a candled freedom snuffed by a junta: 


wounded echo. Crumbly shale of ocean 
plates makes for din of dinner-party brawl 


while descending in a broken country 
scramble from the mountain’s shrugging 


shoulders. In the kicking crush of footprints, 
a micro avalanche of each soul’s presence. 


Man’s a gnawing animal lugging 
the ancient crowbar of his want. Woman 


too, jimmying, prying her womb open 
to deliver a blue sachet of goods 


and bads. Power vacuums all the tiny 
valuables into its silk purse of prophets. 


When broken countries scramble hard for change 
amid the sabotage of mob and fear, 


howler monkeys hoot their recognition, 
claiming royalty rights to conflict. Ice 


slips the sun’s gaze each morning while shadow 
stays awake. In cracks, a deep kind of wet 
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leverage, a boiling down through cold, making 
mush of that once sharp—tough cereal 


of boulders sugared with snow—breaking down 
rock into gravity’s meal, rolling down 


to surging rivers. Such broken country 
scrambles all signals: order’s climbing out 


of a crevasse, progress went thataway, 
while the status quo holds tight to sound 


bites of dictators and dissolving stones. 
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Two Poems by Mark Scott 


The New Century 


Vienna revolts outside; in, 

an addict is bent 

over everything ever written on dreams 
and hating it—but it has to be done, 
to write the book, and he has to feel 
a little unwell to write well. 

Janus, his grubby old god 

with the two faces— 

no example extant, 

Roman or Gothic, 

possesses a third— 

weights his writing down 

while his hand, 

under auspices that conflict, 

riddles into plots 

where Schliemann 

had just been digging, 

or so he thought, 

deep as Mycenae and Troy. 


Freud takes care, in his spare time, 
what little he has, after walks 
with his family in the park, 

to avoid thinking. But the thing 
that keeps taking his time 

and making him think 

is not that all the dreams 

he’s reading annoy him 

with their dreamers’ 

insufferable cleverness, 

or that he himself, 

an insufferably clever 
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but shabby old Jew, 

jokes of going to Rome 
for Easter, 

but that the new century, 
whatever else it manifests, 
is latent with his death— 


which is intriguing. 

But he’s worked a little too 
tremendously to bring forth 
what, like most revelations, 
is not so interesting 

as the possibilities 

discarded along the way— 
to which, somewhat shaken, 
he now returns. 


Freudian Tenderness 


Freud liked to collapse distinctions: 
masochism is the continuation 

of sadism (“nothing but”), in which 
one’s own person takes the place 


of the sexual object; so looking 

is analogous to touching; is based 

on touching, is base in so far forth; 

but neither the lingering at the touching 


nor the lingering at the looking 
satisfies the libido, the lust; 

not the hunger, not the seeking, 
not the loss, not the original 


impulse or itch; here, there is no 
base to touch, however corporate 
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the large series of factors may be . 
(conscience, castration complex), 


however hard it is to believe 

that a man who doesn’t recognize you 
two hours after meeting you 

will recognize himself forty-three 


yeats ago, tugging at his mother, 

a charming woman with no clothes on. 
There are all kinds of ways 

to get into, and stay in, touch, 


and the best excuse for not touching 
is owning a person—which isn’t 

as easy as you might think. Many 
are trying hard to come up with 


original names, to achieve granularity, 
to become dedicated paths on which 
no noise conserves or returns 
whatever is infantile and hurts. 


Tenderness becomes hostility 

(“We are all somewhat hysterical” )}— 
licking of feces, violation of cadavers, 
the anatomical transgression itself 


(body piercing body, cloning)— 

highest and lowest everywhere 

hanging together intimately 

(no danger, here, of hanging separately); 


shame, loathing, pain, fear; 
anything bundling on or near 
mouth, cell wall, anus; 

but we cannot touch the fact. 
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Gratitude 


In his prison letters, Bonhoeffer is thankful 
for a hairbrush, for a pipe and tobacco, 

for cigarettes and Schelling’s Morals Vol. II. 
Thankful for stain remover, laxatives, 

collar studs, bottled fruit and cooling salts. 
For his Bible and hymns praising what is 
fearful, which he sings, pacing in circles 

for exercise, to his cell walls where he’s hung 
a reproduction of Diirer’s Apocalypse. 

He’s thankful for letters from his parents 
and friends that lead him back home, 

and for the pain of memory’s arrival, 

his orderly room of books and prints too far 
from the nightly sobs of a prisoner 

in the next cell whom Bonhoeffer does not know 
how to comfort, though he believes religion 
begins with a neighbor who is within reach. 
He’s thankful for the few hours outside 

in the prison yard, and for the half-strangled 
laughter between inmates as they sit together 
under a chestnut tree. He’s thankful even 
for a small ant hill, and for the ants that are 
all purpose and clear decision. For the two 
lime trees that mumble audibly with the workings 
of bees in June and, especially, for the warm 
laying on of sun that tells him he’s a man 
created of earth and not of air and thoughts. 
He’s thankful for minutes when his reading 
and writing fill up the emptiness of time, 
and for those moments when he sees himself 
as a small figure in a vast, unrolling scroll, 
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though mostly he looks out over the plains 

of ignorance inside himself. And for that, 

too, he’s thankful: for the self who asks 

who am I?—the man who steps 

cheerfully from this cell and speaks easily, 
without hatred to his jailers, or the man 

who is restless and weary and trembling 

with anger and despair as cities burn and Jews 
are herded into railroad cars—can, 

without an answer, say finally, J am thine, 

to a God who lives each day, 

as Bonhoeffer must, in the knowledge 

of what has been done, is still being done, 

his gift a refusal to leave his suffering, for which, 
even as the rope is placed around his neck 

and pulled tight, Bonhoeffer is utterly grateful. 
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Two Poems by Miles P. Finley 


Young Adult Biography of Famous 
Dead Inventor 


While Frenchmen kissed, I gave man wings. 

Reportedly I dreamed of birds. The hills along the post road 

once lined the floor of a vast inland sea; behind the foundry, 

where Zachary and I beat the Jewish boys from school, 

we found stone husks of waterskimmers, coiled granite eels, 

horned and hairy fish that swam above our chimney. 

Please learn from me: There’s always room for progress, 

or, There’s nothing a man can’t do if he washes his hands 
of it. 


Interleaved photos: the desk where he carved his initials, 
instead of paying attention. With his cat, Mittens. 

Shaking hands with Presidents Taft through Truman. 

The inventor's son, today President of the Company, 

in front of the rebuilt bicycle shop, smiling with a scale model 
of his father’s nightmare, the terrible whirling, the cog. 


The October Suicides 


How grace made us out, late apples 
Quailing already on the branch, 


How rough she handled our bag skins, 
How we bruised in her care, how fast 


We clung to the tree! though rescued 
From falling, or another day 
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Saddled with the sun’s weight, 
His terrible ripening. 


How sweet the regret of safety! 
It rinses me like rainwater. 


I would tell you how, in the end, 
I traveled south again, by train. 
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Julia Kasdorf 


Double the Digits 


we called the game Jenny made up driving 
back roads through West Virginia 


at twice the speed on signs. Foot on 
the gas, foot on the brake, she’d take 


a 25-mile-an-hour curve at 50, triumphant 
until something thudded under the hood, 


then hissed as we drifted to the berm; 
engine block cracked, her dad’s Peugeot 


left for the wrecker, sold for scrap. 
She never could tell him how girls, 


sixteen and eighteen, could get so bent on speed 
they’d ignore an oil light’s warning. 


When my dad’s Plymouth Fury hit 78, 
weightless, on a crested curve of Route 136 


and nearly flew into the grill 
of a soda delivery truck, we swerved 


toward a pole on Donna’s side then 
were gone before the guy hit his horn. 


We never said it, but close calls 
like that made us see state troopers 


on front porches, hats in hand, moments 
before our mothers open the door. Yet 
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we played that game every chance 
we got until college separated us 


from our fathers’ cars. Jenny divorced 
then married a canoe guide up north. 


Because Donna’s husband is black, 
she can’t set foot on her home farm. 


And at thirty-five, I can barely stay in the lines 
so I keep going back, as if those times, 


half a life ago, could explain why some women 
get driven by a dumb desire for flight. 
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Two Poems by Willis Barnstone 


The Moon Is Sick 


The moon is sick. I fear she’ll die 
from lack of love, from poverty 

and homelessness, lost in the sky, 

our daughter dropping down the sea 
of negligence. And who will glow 

on walkers in the night? The moon 
will glow and nobody will know 
although her name and white balloon 
will look the same. But she’ll be gone. 
Scholars will say, “She went. She was 
an obscure custom of a race 

of fools.” The moon is sick, and on 
the crackled face, a pox, a buzz 

of priests are nailing her in place. 


Talking with James Wright 


James, I could be dead too—we each chose 
to come up to earth 


in the same year, yet you dropped early 
into the ground under 


New York. I see you always at the beginning. 
You were young, chanted poems 


like a rabbi showing off dark truth, which grew 
huge in the tavern. 
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Now you are caught in darkness and pulsation. 
I hear us three decades ago, 


dreaming loud in a New England village 
about Peru, Spain, their poets. 


A wild man in proper dress, you drank too much. 
Over the beers in bad light, 


you quoted Vallejo, “I don’t feel like staying alive, 
heart.” What a lie! Even while 


you lay in the hospital, you couldn’t believe 
such rubbish. You scrawled poems 


on a small pad after they cut out your tongue 
down to its cancerous root. 
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Two Poems by Amittai F. Aviram 


The Suburb of Hackensack 


I will go rent a U-Haul, and move to Hackensack, 

And a cheap condo buy there, the driveway freshly tarred, 
Hard by the Jersey turnpike, a swingset in the back, 

And fire my grill in the truck-loud yard. 


And I shall drive my car there, alone in my car IIl go, 
Bumper to bumper creeping towards the discount malls, 
TV will fill my evenings, the blue, flickering glow, 

And days, talk radio’s raucous calls. 


I will move out to Jersey—low taxes there, I hear— 

A burglar alarm I'll get me, to guard the place I own, 
The hum of trucks will lull me, and fill my sentinel ear 
With braking squeal and gear shift’s groan. 


An Injured Man with Bradford Pears in March 


The Bradford pears fringing the city street, 
Loveliest of trees, hung blooms in their shy way, 
Dangling the sweaty scents of longing, play, 
Desire, intoxicating, acrid-sweet, 

A smell that he remembered, incomplete- 

Ly, his nose dulled, the damaged nerves’ decay 
Snowing him in with loss, as if to say 

Spring never comes to you that comes to greet 
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Most. Yet the next week’s sleet snuffed out those flecks 
Of lust, leaving the trees in a bare pall, 

While he retired to dreams to find the smell 

And luster of spring, its radiant flare, its call, 

Bright music, when soft voices die, the sex 

Of trees sprouting timidly in sleep’s swell. 
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Max Winter 


Apocrypha 


Long ago 

two cloud-covered hands 

uprooted the street, 

from its ballpark to its lawns, 

and cracked it in two, 

leaning the halves against each other 

to form a bridge. 

I loitered under the arch 

to read the notes left there 

until a train passed through, 

pressing me against a mossy wall. 

I could hear laughter, telephones ringing, 
the rustle of wet hair shaken dry, 

that was all. When I left the tunnel, 
wiping chalk from my clothes, 

I found the bridge, the hills and the lake beyond 
covered by one long shadow. 

When I looked upwards, 

I was surprised to discover 

that you had arrived already, 

that you wanted someone to take your bags, 
that you had waited seven years, 

that you might not come again. 
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Women of the World 


Women are, of course, a global phenomenon—something 
I am sure we are all, men and women, thankful for—but the 
notion of “woman” is hardly a universal constant. This is a 
truth borne out by the efforts of artist Claudia DeMonte, 
who for the last three years has gathered work depicting the 
notion of “woman” from female artists in every country of 
the world. DeMonte herself makes sculptures of “female fe- 
tishes”: handbags, high-heeled shoes and the like. For some 
time she thought these items represented easily identified 
stereotypes of womanhood. However, in 1997, while working 
in Tibet, she found that her work had no meaning for the 
local artisans with whom she was working; her pieces were 
too rooted in Western culture to have much impact elsewhere. 
From this experience, DeMonte set out “to see how women, 
in every corner of the globe, view themselves at the end of 
the millennium.” She solicited women artists from each of 
the approximately 175 countries on earth, asking them to 
represent “woman” on an eight-inch square of unframed 
fabric. Any technique or approach was welcome. In all, she 
collected 177 works, ranging from Malaysian abstraction, a 
Korean painting of a screaming child and a sewn English wall 
sculpture, toa Greek photograph and a Kazakstani conceptual 
piece. Beginning this summer in New York, the project will 
travel widely for at least the next two years and ts now being 
collected for a book, Women of the World: A Global Collec- 
tion of Art. What follows is a suitably diverse selection of 
eight images from as many countries. 
—Daniel Kunitz 
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Julette Pitts, Vanuatu 
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Emma de Sigaldé, Monaco 


Momoe Malietoa von Reiche, Samoa 


Neermala Luckeenarain, Mauritius 
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Zaomi Wanjiku, Kenya 
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Zahia Kahn, Pakistan 


W.C. Hang, Hong Kong 
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Adriana Maria Duque Cardona, Colombia 
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Minyan of One 


Rachel Cantor 


To reach Abulabaz, Isaac the Jew climbs a pyramid of 
slaves: one, two, three, up their black backs to his saddle 
(Persian carpets secured by a leather harness). The elephant 
and Isaac walk circles around the abandoned Roman circus 
that has become their home, Isaac telling Abulabaz impossi- 
ble stories—about Charlemagne’s court; Harun’s Baghdad 
palace; China, India and Sind; Isaac’s days trading eunuchs, 
boys and brocades for camphor, musk and cinnamon. Some- 
times Isaac recites psalms, or discusses a passage of Talmud, 
taking first the part of Hillel, then that of Shammai. Some- 
times the rhythm of their walking, the hypnotic crunch of 
snow underfoot, puts Isaac to sleep: he dreams, then—of 
dancing girls, the lost tribes, the End of Days when the 
tighteous shall eat the flesh of Leviathan—for it is only on 
Abulabaz’s back that Isaac ever sleeps. 

Isaac envies Abulabaz his equanimity: the elephant is un- 
troubled by nightmares, he does not fear his fellows, he is 
not tired, he does not despair. 
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At night, Isaac lies close to Abulabaz; alert, he rests his 
head on the elephant’s giant gray flank, clutching his dag- 
ger—silver-handled, jewel-encrusted, a personal gift from 
Harun ar-Rashid; Abulabaz rests his trunk along Isaac’s back. 
Isaac keeps a close eye on Abulabaz—who can blame him? 
What good is he if, after this long journey, he can’t give 
Charlemagne this gift? Two slaves, tall, black, gleaming, 
stand, their backs to the fire, holding a canopy of snow- 
white linen over Isaac, shielding him from the snow. The 
locals—Franks, Lombards, Romans—whisper that these men 
are fire-worshipers, cannibals. It is undoubtedly the slaves, 
and not Isaac’s dagger, who keep Abulabaz’s would-be 
enemies at bay. 


Nigel wants me to coordinate U.N. efforts in Bosnia, that’s 
why he called. He says I am wasting my time in Italy, doing 
a junior person’s job. I asked since when had he become such 
a professional. He sighed in a way that suggested he was 
prepared to be patient with me, because of what we'd once 
meant to each other. All I could think was, I remember—how 
you went to Islamabad every weekend, Mr. Professional, to 
harvest marijuana from the side of the road, how you got 
drunk at the American Club, challenged Australian mine 
defusers to arm-wrestling championships, how I found you 
passed out in the chowkidar’s guardhouse in front of my gate, 
how you pointed at your driver and said, Can you believe it, 
a month ago we were counting rupees, now we’re fucking 
lords of the universe. 

I told Nigel I was happy processing Albanian refugees in 
southern Italy; I told him I was thinking about going home, 
when my contract was up. Home? he said. What’s that? 


Isaac wipes snow from his purple robe and curses the winter. 
He stomps his feet on the cracked Vercelli ground, and shouts, 
Hay! Abulabaz needs more hay! After all his years away, Isaac 
feels alone, betrayed: he enjoys inflicting his eccentricities on 
others. He shouts for hay in Frankish, Latin, Lombard, though 
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he knows that, by now, Lombard is a dead language. When 
no one tesponds, Isaac mutters, The beast is enormous! Even 
someone with no experience of elephants could assume a 
voluminous appetite. These people! They know only what 
they’ ve always known, they infer nothing from the unfamiliar! 

Isaac is terrified by the provincial. Not just in this backwa- 
ter—at home, too, where someone—his wife, perhaps—was 
likely to say, What was it like, on the back of the wild black 
sea, in the court of the King of Persia, did you think of me 
ever, are you glad to be home? What will Isaac say? No, I 
can’t tell you what it was like, and no, there came a time 
when I closed my eyes, and did not think, when I did not 
think of you. 

Isaac doesn’t have words to describe what he has seen. 
Ethiopian cannibals. Noseless tribes. Human beings bought 
and sold. Souks the size of small towns. Fire-worshipers who 
take their mothers and sisters to wife. Wind-worshipers who 
eat raw meat. Jews who know nothing of the Oral Law. Public 
executions. Unimaginable riches. All manner of unclean food. 
Slave girls who look out with black eyes from under black 
veils. The deaths of Sigismond and Lanfred. A desert the size 
of the Carolingian Empire. White-crested waves skirting the 
waste at the end of the world. 

Even if he could describe these things, how would his wife, 
his children, his neighbors—who know only the warm hum 
of daily prayers, the smoke of a stone hearth, the passing of 
seasons, every thing in its place—how could they understand? 
Isaac imagines he could be more alone in his home than in 
the emptiest desert, the most desolate sea. 

When he was younger, still trading, hungry for adventure, 
before he’d become a translator for Charlemagne, I imagine 
it was easier. He belonged in the house his father built—next 
to the beadle who sleepwalked, stole challah and blamed it 
on the werewolves; across from Rivkah, the most beautiful 
woman in the village, who married the town’s most brilliant 
scholar, produced six ugly girls, seven stupid boys. 

Then, slowly, things changed. The beadle died, Rivkah 
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grew old, Isaac’s wife grew cold, the village burned down, 
and when Isaac went home, he wandered the dirt roads alone. 
Isaac stares at the Alps, nostalgic for nostalgia. 


Home! Nigel said. Why would you want to go there? How 
would you survive? 

Nigel was reminding me that my skills are not “transfer- 
able.” There is no need “back home” for someone who does 
what I do, who manipulates the splinterings of ethnic factions, 
who hires politically connected operations managers so her 
staff will always have visas. Who devises budgets to account 
for bribes and leakages and equipment gone missing, closes 
down a program when donor compassion is diverted, alle- 
giances shift, commitments dissolve. Who appears stupid 
when she has to, or more knowledgeable than she is, de- 
pending on the assumptions made about managers, Ameri- 
cans, women by a government official, a customs agent, a 
terrified fourteen year old with an Uzi. 

Nigel was reminding me that home has no use for people 
like us. He may be right. 


Isaac left Charlemagne’s court for Baghdad in 797, a year 
in which “the star called Mars could not be seen anywhere 
in the entire sky.” He survived a journey to and from the 
court of Harun ar-Rashid, the Abbasid caliph, successfully 
transporting a spectacular gift from Harun to Charlemagne: 
an elephant named Abulabaz. A journey not survived by 
Charlemagne’s ambassadors Sigismond and Lanfred. This is 
all we know. This and the fact that on his way back to Charle- 
magne’s court, during the same year that an earthquake 
caused mountains to “tumble” on top of cities, Isaac spent 
a winter with Abulabaz in Vercelli, staring at the impassable 
Italian Alps. 

Was this what Isaac had intended for his life? Perhaps this 
is what he asked himself as he watched the Vercelli snow fall. 
He had probably been a trader, and was now an interpreter. 
He knew the travel routes, the languages, the customs of 
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many lands; he was fluid inside, he had no sharp edges; he 
was a Jew, accustomed to life on the road. 


I know my way around too—gestures likely to offend in 
Azerbaijan, Somalia, the best expatriate bars. I have an endo- 
dontist in Johannesburg, a tailor in Hong Kong. I am at 
home everywhere and nowhere. I speak many languages, but 
this is a consequence not a cause of my vocation. Latin and 
Italian because I studied medieval history in college— 
specifically the history of the Byzantine and Carolingian Em- 
pires, especially in the land we now call Italy. Also, smatterings 
of Dati, Quechua, Hmong, Amharic, Albanian—Portuguese, 
too, because I once traveled to every former Portuguese terri- 
tory except Brazil, Timor and Macao with a black Bahian 
named Jorge. It was twelve years ago. I was in Rome, allegedly 
researching the political uses made of the Iconoclastic Contro- 
versy by seventh- and eighth-century popes. Although dili- 
gent, I no longer cared who thought it okay to make images 
of Christ, who thought it heresy; I cared still less whether 
popes had used this controversy to strain relations with the 
Eastern church. ld just graduated from college and all I 
wanted was experience; I was on the lookout for adventure—I 
only hoped I’d know it when I saw it. 

Then I met Jorge. He was lost in Trastevere, looking back 
and forth from a Guide Michelin to an undistinguished foun- 
tain at the end of my street, as if willing it to be something 
more than it was. I told him how, around the corner from 
where we stood, Pope Leo had, in 799, been ambushed by 
a mob of angry Romans, who pulled him off his horse, gouged 
out his eyes, cut off his tongue and left him naked on the 
street to die. This had happened to Pope Leo, of course, but 
not in my neighborhood. Over lunch, which I paid for, Jorge 
said if I was tired of Europe, which had certainly seen its day, 
I could travel with him. He was writing his dissertation on 
the flowering of postcolonial culture—next stop, Tangier. I 
left a trunk filled with college essays, nicely pressed skirts, 
unopened books with Signora Benigni, and followed Jorge 
onto a /oca/e headed for Spain. 
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From Morocco, my fellowship money took us halfway 
around the globe—to Cape Verde, Guinea-Bissau, São Tomé, 
the Canary Islands, Madeira, the Azores, Angola, Mozam- 
bique—all busy little places with beaches. We ended up in 
a one-room, cold-shower hut in Goa. Every morning and 
every afternoon we lay on the beach on straw mats. Every 
afternoon at four, Laxman (“Call me Lax”) knocked on our 
door: Would we care to choose a chicken from his yard, have 
a look at the tuna he’d just bought, he could make it masala- 
style or with coconut, would we like Kingfisher or Mangola 
with our meal, Nescafé, maybe, or some chai? 

When Lax was gone, Jorge and I would shut the shades, 
sit cross-legged on our bed inside patched mosquito netting. 
Jorge would pull a lump of black hashish from his pocket, 
light one end with his Zippo, crumble bits of it onto some 
Drum he’d strung out onto four glued-together Tesla pa- 
pers—one for now, one for later, one for morning, one for 
tomorrow’s lunch. He’d roll his numbers neatly, stash three 
in his pocket, give me the other so I could have the first hit. 
I thought I’d found the perfect life. 

After a month, I got dysentery from a watermelon /assz, 
shat my guts out, ate nothing but skinless chicken and hard- 
boiled eggs for a week, woke up to find Jorge was gone—on 
his way from Margao to Macao, presumably. I was too dehy- 
drated to follow him, and he had taken our hash and my 
Crossword Puzzle Omnibus, so I could think of nothing better 
to do then but sit on the beach in the shade of a palm tree, 
wearing a badly made straw hat, drinking quart bottles of 
water, watching middle-class women walk, sari-clad, giggling, 
into the ocean. 

I lay awake at night, watching smoke curl over my head 
from my mosquito coil, prying holes in the mosquito net 
with my fingers, trying to imagine what was wrong with me 
that I could be abandoned like this, trying to imagine where 
I might go next. The world seemed an empty space—all places 
equivalent, none suggesting themselves with urgency; I felt 
no sense of purpose, no direction. 
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I tested the strength of my stomach by eating fruit: water- 
melon, if I could see it cut, and papaya, carved by reluctant 
beachcombing fruit-sellers who said papaya would surely 
make me sterile. I ate it anyway, and thought, Who cares if 
I become sterile? Not me. 

Then I met Nigel. I was trying, unsuccessfully, to trade 
Jorge’s broken Instamatic for a Kashmiri rug and a Tibetan 
prayer wheel. I pretended to take pictures of Nigel with the 
Instamatic, thinking, He’ll be gone in an instant, what do I 
care if I remember him? We ate vindaloo on the beach. He 
said between tokes that he greatly admired Gandhi and the 
Indian people’s record of nonviolent resistance. I told him 
that the Portuguese government had commanded its soldiers 
to fight Nehru’s forces in Goa to the death, but the soldiers 
had surrendered immediately. The Portuguese general staff 
hadn’t helped: asked to send “sausages” to Goa, they'd sent 
sausages made of pork, forgetting that this was their own 
code word for cannon shells. Nigel said he loved all kinds of 
sausages—kebabs, too, and, omigosh, he’d almost forgot, 
he’d met a Dutch guy at the market who was going to Paki- 
stan, where evetyone ate kebabs and anyone could get a job 
working with Afghan refugees: Did I think we should tag 
along? I did. 

This is the source of my vocation: I could think of nothing 
better to do, one thing led to another and, before you knew it, 
I was in Pakistan, managing irrigation-rehabilitation projects, 
busy as a bee, no longer wondering what I was doing or why. 
I just kept going, from Pakistan to X, from X to Y, from Y 
to Z. I never stopped to think things over; I never had a 
winter in Vercelli. 


The day after Nigel called me with his job offer, I got 
pulled from a multi-agency meeting to show our facility to 
a Midwestern congressman. I described the chaos in Albania, 
explained how we process cases, how difficult it can be, some- 
times, to distinguish political from economic cases. He nod- 
ded, looked serious, asked if I knew a good place to get 
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pizza—real pizza, he said, with a thick crust, Chicago-style. 
I said, I suggest you try Chicago, and left him there, wondered 
if I should regret what I’d said, decided that I couldn’t. 

My boss asked if maybe it was time for me to take a break, 
go home for a while. Home? I asked. What’s that? She said, 
Get out of here, I don’t care where you go. By evening, I 
was on a train to Rome. 


Signora Benigni cried when she saw me; I joked that this 
was because I’d become so old. No, she said. She’d thought 
I was dead. How else to explain a twelve-year silence? But 
she still had my trunk, amazingly. I picked out some history 
books, a college paper or two, notes for my Guggenheim 
research—not for any good reason, but because I was having 
trouble remembering who I’d been back then. I drank 
espresso with her, ate her candied chestnuts, told her in Italian 
that I was married, living in the States now, happy mother 
of triplets (sorry, no photos). 

I find it easy to lie in someone else’s language; Isaac, I 
imagine, finds it easy to curse. While Abulabaz naps, Isaac 
stomps around the ruins of the circus, picks up Roman bricks 
and stones, throws them to the ground, cursing the snow, 
cursing the Alps, cursing his winter in Vercelli. He raves at 
his Ethiopian slave—who stands by him day and night, not 
sleeping, as Charlemagne was said never to sleep. He curses 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, Frankish. The slave understands 
little, only the obvious, but Isaac doesn’t care: he’s tired 
of speaking other people’s tongues; he no longer cares if 
he’s understood. 

I’ve gone months without speaking English and, when I 
have, I’ve seen how my language has been depleted: cholera 
outbreak in Goma, riot at the widow's compound in Nasir 
Bagh, cold chain, oral rehydration, unaccompanied minor. 
It’s hardly my language, but it’s all I’ve got. Sometimes, 
when I feel especially tired and hopeless, when I stare across 
a desert, an abandoned village, a deforested, dried-up water- 
shed, when my eyes close at night in my tent, my suite at 
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the Hilton, my hut, a random language floats in my head—a 
fortiori farfalla feitiço Falasha farangi—a fluttering and stut- 
tering of words unconnected by any logic. I dream in Portu- 
guese, too—when I dream that I am young again, and foolish. 
Or in Latin, when I feel the need to organize my world; in 
Quechua, when I’m afraid and hear the soldiers marching past 
my door; Amharic, when I’m consumed by horror because 
another twenty thousand has arrived; Italian, when I wish I 
could begin again; Yiddish, when I feel my grandma near. 

Isaac can’t control the language of his dreams. Or his wak- 
ing hours. He counts in Arabic, speaks to God in Hebrew, 
reasons in Aramaic, tells dirty jokes in Latin, remembers the 
way things used to be in Frankish. And when he curses the 
snow, he no longer cares who understands him. 


After visiting with Signora Benigni, I walked to the end 
of her street. I sat on the dry white lip of the fountain there 
and read my books. Dusk arrived, and I closed my books, 
thought about the years that had passed since I met Jorge at 
this very spot. Twelve years, and what did I have to show for 
myself but an abandoned Guggenheim, a truckload of dusty 
maps, outdated history books, clothes too large, too youthful, 
for me to wear? 

Nigel said I could make a difference in Bosnia. I laughed. 
When have I ever made a difference? I fed people in Ethiopia 
who died in a later famine. I organized the rebuilding of 
irrigation systems in Afghanistan, which were later destroyed 
in a civil war. I fed and housed Rwandans in Zaire who were 
probably guilty of genocide. I held the hands of Muslim 
women who had been raped, and later took their lives. I’ve 
not contributed to peace among nations, not even through 
a gesture as absurd as transporting an elephant from one end 
of the world to the other. 

I survey the damage, I tend to the victims of history, I 
form no ties, I move on, I leave no trace. 

Nigel’s offered me three times what I’m making now. I 
promised him I’d think about it. Don’t think too hard, he 
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said, you've only got ten days. Well, I’ve got eight days now, 
and I don’t know where to begin. 


Isaac and Abulabaz arrived finally at Charlemagne’s court 
in July 802. Isaac’s mission, however absurd, was successful. 
He may have made possible an alliance between two of the 
tegion’s four great powers—Charlemagne, already ally of the 
Pope, and Harun, “king of the Persians.” As allies, Charle- 
magne and Harun would have maintained a balance of power 
against the Umayyads of Spain and Empress Irene of the 
Byzantine Empire. Their alliance would have ensured the 
protection of Western pilgrims—Christians and Jews alike— 
in the Abbasid-controlled Holy Land, and it would have 
regularized Charlemagne’s position as protector of Abbasid 
interests in Spain. No small thing, if this is indeed what 
happened. 

All because he’d managed to deliver Abulabaz. Together 
with some other gifts: a ceremonial robe, for example. I like 
to imagine that Isaac wears this robe at night—because it’s 
warm and because he appreciates its beauty: made of silk 
brocade, imperial purple, interwoven with heavy gold thread, 
ornamented with images of the river Tigris and symbols of 
Abbasid royalty, the words /a dah illa Allah embroidered on 
it in Sufic script. 

But also because it amuses him to wear it. He knows that, 
according to the practice of £A7/’at, the tobe honors Charle- 
magne not by its richness but because it has been worn by 
Harun; Charlemagne’s acceptance of these gifts (the elephant 
no less than the robe) will, in Harun’s eyes, represent Charle- 
magne’s acknowledgment of Harun’s overlordship. But Char- 
lemagne knows nothing of this, and Harun doesn’t know 
that Charlemagne doesn’t know. Will Isaac explain it to Char- 
lemagne? I don’t think so: what would be the point? 

I wish I could share with Isaac what I learned from my 
books about the fate of this robe. I imagine it would amuse 
him to know that the robe disappeared for a thousand years, 
reappeared in England in 1827—on the disinterred relics of 
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Saint Cuthbert, no less. When Duke Hugh wanted to marry 
the daughter of King Athelstan of England, it seems he sent 
Carolingian treasures as gifts, including this robe. Some 
twelve years later, Athelstan gave the robe to the monastery 
of Saint Cuthbert. In 1104, the relics of Saint Cuthbert were 
disinterred (for the first time) and given the robe as a shroud. 
For seven hundred years, then, Saint Cuthbert wore Charle- 
magne’s robe, complete with its Muslim credo, as if it meant 
nothing, as if it hadn’t been taken off the living body of the 
tuler of all Persia, as if he weren’t thereby acknowledging 
Harun’s sovereignty, even unto death. 

I like to imagine that Isaac wears this robe and laughs at 
the ambitions of Charlemagne and Harun even as he mediates 
between them, that he appreciates the great ironizing power 
of history even as he accepts the momentousness of his role 
within it. I like to think this because irony is something of 
which I am no longer capable. 


I imagine that in the chill Alpine air Isaac will not speak: 
his journeys have left him mute. He communicates by means 
of an elaborate sign language that only his personal slave can 
understand—a slave he’s named Eleazar, after Abraham’s 
trusted servant and emissary, the servant who journeyed to 
find Abraham’s middle-aged son Isaac a bride. 

Renaming his slave Eleazar is Isaac’s idea of a joke: he is 
no longer interested in love, and he trusts no one. 

I imagine that desolation and the endless falling snow 
drive Isaac mad. He believes himself an emperor, twirls in 
Charlemagne’s robes before the fire, like a dervish he once 
saw in Baghdad. He eats only fruit, recites psalms backwards, 
strokes Abulabaz’s large flat ears; he has visions, reads omens 
in the evening sky, wakes up from dreams about Sigismond 
and Lanfred screaming. 

Their death is a mystery: everyone tells a different story: 

A mighty leviathan nudged the emissaries’ ship, scooping 
up Sigismond and Lanfred with a long flat tongue. 

They were cursed by a dancing girl—covered with boils, 
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they screamed in agony, eventually threw themselves into 
the Euphrates. 

The desert sand drove them insane; they buried each other 
in the dunes of North Africa. 

Their ship was wrecked against an ancient shore and, fat- 
tened, they were eaten by natives. (Isaac, crafty Jew, only 
pretended to eat, became too thin, was sold instead for thirty- 
two gold pieces to another Jew, “a merchant of the tribe 
of Issachar.”) 

No one knows the truth but Isaac, and he’s not telling. 

Because to Isaac it doesn’t matter how they died. He feels 
responsible. He should have prevented their deaths. He 
should have been able to do something. Another twenty 
thousand has arrived, too exhausted to drag their dead behind 
them. Cholera has broken out in Goma, it’s spreading, thou- 
sands are dying. Children leave the camp at night, they cross 
the border, are blown to bits by landmines. Your former 
deputy is kidnapped, murdered in Chechnya. A woman in 
Baidoa says she'll bring her child in for feeding, but only if 
you pay her. A lover says he’s been posted to Guinea; you 
blink twice, promise to stay in touch. You must act; there’s 
nothing for you to do. 


Isaac the Jew is restless. It maddens him to be still. He is 
accustomed to movement, stimulation, changes of scene—he 
depends on it. Even in-country, at the court of Harun ar- 
Rashid, he was constantly entertained—by dancing girls, con- 
jurers, astronomers and mathematictans, storytellers; he was 
taken around, treated like royalty, which he was, almost, 
being the emissary of an emperor. Every Shabbat was spent 
with the head of a different academy, debating points of Law 
and sharing fantastic tales of Jewish tribes around the world. 
He was laden with gifts, enjoyed hospitality he could never 
reciprocate; as an outsider he was always welcome, never 
scorned. He did not have to be still. He does not know how 
to be still. 

I know Isaac’s dirty little secret: as awful as it is to live 
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nowhere, to lose your language, to feel no ties to anyone or 
anyplace, as awful as it is to surround yourself with human 
suffering and know you can do little to alleviate it, there is 
nothing so vivid as immersion in otherness. It sharpens the 
contours of what you see, gives your life a brilliance it would 
not otherwise have. You lose yourself, yes, but you find you 
don’t mind. 

I’ve managed my life so that I never have to return to that 
empty beach in Goa, where life seemed a series of discon- 
nected pieces, none claiming priority. I keep moving, I am 
always on the move. When I am still, my past presents itself 
to me in images I can neither control nor make sense of. The 
silver on a tribal woman’s wrist, the gold in a landowner’s 
teeth. A hungry bitch that eats the pups of another bitch. 
Large-scale development gone bad. Famine. The desert en- 
croaching. The voices of people I’ve helped, the ones from 
whom I’ve walked away. The cobra I chopped in two with 
an ax. Wooden carvings stripped from Gujarati Aavelis, used 
for firewood. The women who left babies at my door. The 
refugee medic I made love to in the back of a transport vehicle. 
The Dutch cultural attaché I met secretly for six months in 
Thailand, his silent Javanese wife. The holidays I spent alone. 
The tears I shed at the Wailing Wall. 


Abulabaz was to live another eight years after arriving in 
Aachen, dying, suddenly, in a year in which “both the sun 
and moon were eclipsed twice” and a mysterious epidemic 
wiped out almost all of Charlemagne’s cattle. The year in 
which Hruodtrude also died, one of Charlemagne’s “licen- 
tious” daughters, whom Gibbon suspected Charlemagne of 
“loving with too fond a passion,” whom Charlemagne would 
not allow to marty, according to Einhard, his official biogra- 
pher, because of how much he loved her. 

Isaac, his historical importance apparently limited to the 
five years of this mission, disappears from my books; his death 
goes unrecorded, though not, I hope, unnoticed: someone 
more caring than history says Kaddish for Isaac; I believe this, 
I have to. 
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I find myself hoping that Isaac was a religious man. That 
he eats only meat he’s seen butchered. That he rises each 
morning, lays tefillin and puts on his prayer shawl, says the 
morning blessings. Counts the days and watches the sun, 
stops his retinue when the Sabbath arrives. Watches the 
moon, pauses now in a crumbling Roman circus on the edge 
of the Alps to pray and fast because he imagines the Days of 
Awe ate upon him. He wails, tears at his clothing, wonders 
if his sins can ever be forgiven. Does God hear him when he 
prays alone, will he always be a minyan of one? 


It was at the fountain in Trastevere that I found Isaac: a 
dim but insistent figure, peeking out from the margins of 
my Royal Frankish Annals. ï find myself drawn to him, drawn 
to these books and papers, I continued to look at them, on 
the train leaving Rome, at this outdoor café in the shadow 
of the Alps, as if I might find in them the answer to a question 
I’ve not yet thought to ask. 

I’ve been sitting in this café most of the afternoon, despite 
the cold, sipping a cappuccino, staring at the mountains just 
beyond the borders of my sightline. I’m trying, finally, to 
understand—-why I don’t want to go to Bosnia, why I’m 
afraid of going home, why I believe I’ve contributed nothing 
to the world, why I feel so all alone. I remember being thrilled 
when I received my Guggenheim. I arrived in Rome, full of 
wonder and awe; I took notes, read books, looked toward 
the future, believed history was something you studied, a 
conglomeration of facts you shaped with care, then offered 
to others—not something you participated in, not something 
that injured you. 

Isaac the Jew sits with me. He is wearing a simple caftan, 
leather sandals, a skullcap; his dagger is tucked discreetly into 
his waistband. He is not mad, nor is he mute; he’s not even 
irascible. He sips his cappuccino slowly, deliberately, uses a 
spoon to scrape the foam from the edges of his cup. He looks 
toward the Alps, and at me, with sad, thoughtful eyes. 

What should I do? I ask. I have to do something! Go 
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home? Go to Bosnia? Pick up my research? Start from scratch? 
Continue on? 

He smiles at me, a gentle, noncommittal smile. 

How do you manage? I ask him. What keeps you going? 

He doesn’t answer, just gestures for another cappuccino. 

What keeps him going? I consider the possibilities. Duty. 
Faith. Irony. Constant motion. Self-interest. 

You have a sense of purpose, I say. I can see it. You're at 
peace with yourself. What is your secret? 

I nudge Isaac with my elbow, but he doesn’t answer. 

Whom do you serve? I ask, sensing that I’m getting closer. 
Charlemagne? God? History? Your conscience? The greater 
good? 

Snow starts to fall into my cup, creating an unholy steam. 
My winter in Vercelli has just begun. 
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Como Conversazione 


On Translation 


What follows is an edited version of the discussion on the 
subject of Translation held last year at the Casa Ecco, Drue 
Heinz’s villa on Lake Como. Of these ongoing private semi- 
nars, this is the fourth convetsazione to be published in these 
pages. Others have been on Humor (136), Travel and Travel 
Writing (147) and Literary Biography (151). The meetings, 
to which neither the public nor the press ts invited so that 
the atmosphere remains convivial and relaxed, take place over 
a weekend—interspersed with trips on the lake and visits to 
restaurants in the hills. Usually they are chatred by Grey 
Gowrie, former head of the Arts Council of England. He was 
unable to attend this particular seminar, and his place was 
taken by Jonathan Galassi. The panel is listed below. 


DRUE HEINZ Publisher of The Paris Review. 

JONATHAN GALASSI Editor in Chief, Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
His translation of Eugenio Montale’s 
Collected Poems received the 1999 
Premio Montale in Italy. 
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ADAM CZERNIAWSKI 


HANS MAGNUS 
ENZENSBERGER 


TONY HARRISON 


SEAMUS HEANEY 


EVA HOFFMAN 


TIM PARKS 


RICHARD STOKES 


CHARLES 
TOMLINSON 


COMO CONVERSAZIONE 


Professor of American literature, 
University of Genoa. His translation of 
William Wordsworth’s Pre/ude received 
the Premio Internazionale Monselice. 

Her translations include Ismail Kadare’s 
The File on H and Julia Kristera’s 
Possessions. 

Her translation of Fernando Pessoa’s The 
Book of Disquiet received the 1992 
Portuguese Translation Prize. 

Editor and translator of The Burning 
Forest, an anthology of Polish poetry. 

His translations include Michael Hamburger’s 
Selected Poems. He ts the author and 
translator of Civil Wars from LA to Bosnia. 
His adaptation of Victor Hugo’s Le Roz 
s'amuse, The Prince's Play, opened at the 
National Theatre in 1996. 

His translation of Beowulf just received 
Britain’s Whitbread Prize. 

She is the author of Lost in Translation: A 
Life in a New Language. 

His translations include Roberto Calasso’s 
The Marriage of Cadmus and Harmony 
and Fleur Jaeggy’s Last Vanities. ` 

His translations include Alban Berg’s opera 
Wozzeck and Richard Wagnet’s 

opera Parsifal. 

Editor and translator of The Oxford Book 
of Verse in Translation. His translations 
include Versions from Fyodor Tyutchev 
and Castilian Iexes: Versions from 
Antonio Machado. 
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JONATHAN GALASSI: I thought, to begin, I would pass out 
a little provocative statement from Octavio Paz, which we 
can read and then begin. It says: 


To search for a language transcending all languages is one of 
the ways of resolving the opposition between unity and multi- 
plicity that has never ceased to intrigue the human spirit. An- 
other way of resolving the conflict is translation. From this 
perspective translation is that third term to which antiquity was 
so deeply attached. The spirit is one, languages are many, and 
the bridge between the two is translation. But the twentieth 
century does not recognize mediations, therefore translation 

does not seem like a bridge but a plunge into a logical abyss. 
As the number of translations increases, the skepticism of philo- 
sophical literary and linguistic criticism grows. Translation is an 
illusion, a fraud or a caricature. 


Now I know that’s provocative. But when I work on translation 
I often find myself in my dark moments hitting up against 
the impossibility of what is being attempted. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON: I wandered into translation almost by 
accident. I had a friend when I was at Bristol University who 
said, Why don’t we translate some Russian together. I said, 
Well, the answer’s simple, I just don’t know any Russian. 
He said, I'll give you transparencies of the poems we'll do. 
And he worked out these wonderful transparencies with notes 
under all the words, and, by simply staring at it all, I per- 
suaded myself that I could understand the Russian of Tyut- 
chev. That’s as far as I ever got with Russian. And then he 
did the same with the Spanish of Machado. In the end I 
thought, I really must learn Spanish, it’s just crazy to go on 
like this. Then I realized how much you learn from translation, 
and the way it extends your hold on forms. At the time I 
was translating Machado I’d got very interested in William 
Carlos Williams, and in Williams’s three-ply meter, in which 
he breaks up the cadence of statements in a very interesting 
way rhythmically. I got stuck with Machado because I thought, 
If you translate all the Spanish octosyllabics straight into En- 
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glish, it’s going to get terribly jog trot and predictable. So I 
tried the unthinkable and broke the sentences up into triplets. 
This worked marvelously, particularly for the longer poems 
like “Poem of a Day.” The thing was not to stick too close 
to the original meter. It’s often true that you’ve got to go 
out on your own and actually make a language for the poem 
in your own language. I’m always struck by Sit John Denham. 
He did a part of The Aeneid called “The Destruction of 
Troy.” He talks about not being completely literal and the 
way you have got to plunge into the thing—there are “graces 
and happinesses” peculiar to every language, which give life 
and energy to the words. He explains: 


Whosoever offers a verbal translation [that means literal transla- 
tion] shall have the misfortune of that young traveller who lost 
his language abroad and brought home no other instead of it. 
For the grace of the Latin will be lost by not being turned into 
English words, and the grace of the English by being turned 
into the Latin phrase. 


I think that middle world is what you’ve got to try to avoid, 
when you’ re just confusing two things. And taking this plunge 
through Williams into Machado’s Spanish seemed to deliver 
something that was self-sustaining really—better than being 
too literal about it all. So that was where I started and I’ve 
really thought in those terms ever since. I don’t have any 
black thoughts, I just fling myself off the cliff and hope I’m 
going to fly. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: Seamus Heaney, you’ve just published 
a translation of Beowulf, which is probably the most confron- 
tational work that Old English has, the most challenging that 
a poet could address. I know that you had recourse to many 
different linguistic registers in doing it. Can you talk a little 
about how you approached it? 


SEAMUS HEANEY: Well, for my purposes I divide translation 
into what you might call the sacred-object approach and the 
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smash-and-grab approach. There are certain works that are 
hallowed in their first language, The Aeneid, say, The Divine 
Comedy, Beowulf, certain poems in Irish. So when you ap- 
proach them, you are approaching sacred objects, and in that 
case I believe in trying to render up something pretty accurate, 
not just writing vicariously, not just using the original as a 
stimulus, The translation should have some accountability. 
On the other hand, there are occasions when you see some- 
thing in the jeweler’s window of the other language and say, 
By God, I’d love to get my hands on that, so that’s the smash- 
and-grab approach, where you go for it more or less greedily 
and rip off the other language for your own purposes. In 
Beowulf, however, I enjoyed the long slavery of the thing. I 
felt I had access to the basement life of English, the w7/ér. 
In Scots piping they use the term w7/ér, which means “floor” 
in Gaelic, to mean the bottom line of the tune—and the 
floor or bottom line of the English language is there in my 
own Ulster speech. There’s a heavy hit and stress in the North- 
ern Irish accent, the consonants are hard, so my myth was 
that my original accent and original vocabulary were converg- 
ing and emerging in the translation. I’m not sure how true 
that was in the end, but it engendered a certain energy. I 
could talk till the cows come home about Beowulf, but I 
think those two different motives are generally in operation 
when it comes to translation—to tender a service or to rip off. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: But how did you develop the middle 
ground or the tone that let you make Beowulf a poem that 
we can read? 


SEAMUS HEANEY: Well, I justified it to myself. I discovered 
in the first poem in my first book, two or three Anglo-Saxon 
lines. “My father digging. / I look down” —that has the four 
Anglo-Saxon stresses, four heavy beats. I heard this voice that 
was a physical voice that I knew, my father’s cousin’s. A 
country man who spoke simply but largely. The words were 
big speak when he spoke. And I thought, If Beowulf is a 
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poem that sits between the oral and the written, it should 
be speakable aloud in a voice that would be as big as Ian 
Paisley’s if necessary. It should be in a form that can’t quite 
be destroyed no matter who says it. And I thought, If I can 
write it in the voice of this one man, Peter Scullion, then it 
will be indestructible. It gave me a way of getting in. And 
for better or worse that was the register I started with. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: ‘Tell us about “Hwger.” 


SEAMUS HEANEY: Well, the opening word, the monosyllabic 
command “Hwaet” is variously translated as “lo,” “behold,” 
“hark,” “listen” and so on. So I asked myself, What would 
Scullion say? And it’s this Irish monosyllabic particle that can 
actually banish all previous narrative. It just says, “So.” Full 
stop. But “so” may still be a little soft. I thought of “right,” 
which is a kind of English command, schoolmaster and army 
language. But I stuck with Scullion. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: “So” is pretty good. 
SEAMUS HEANEY: “So”: there you are. 


JONATHANGALASSI: Richard Stokes, you’re an expert in mar- 
tying words and music, which is, I would say, almost the 
ultimate challenge to a translator, because poets and prose 
writers can hum to themselves their own music, but you have 
to work with music that the audience is listening to also. Can 
you talk about that? 


RICHARD STOKES: It is very difficult; you’re writing for the 
larynx of singers and you might come up with something to 
which they'll say, I’m afraid I can’t do this. You then have 
one of two responses: You can, and you will; or you work 
with them—a sensitive operatic translation is a collaboration. 
But there are real problems. Recently I did Parsifal for English 
National Opera. In act one, Parsifal enters and he’s asked 
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who he is, who his father is, where he comes from, what he’s 
doing. And he says in German: “Das weiss Ich nicht”: “I 
don’t know.” It doesn’t quite work out like that in translation. 
The rhythm is different. Newman, in the early twentieth 
century, translated it as “I know not that.” Some translators 
render the rhythm exactly and write “I cannot tell,” or “I do 
not know,” but the “do” is somehow redundant. And so my 
solution was to have Parsifal say “I don’t know” and tamper 
with the rhythm. To my mind what is most important ts that 
the audience should hear the English as English and not as 
a translation which happens to fit the music. 


TIM PARKS: What about “no idea”? 


RICHARD STOKES: That seemed too casual, the register 
slightly wrong. Another problem throughout the work was 
the phrase “Der reine Tor” —“pure fool.” Four syllables. You 
could do a melisma on the pure: “the pu-re fool,” but that 
sounds forced and won’t actually carry. You could then try 
“the guileless fool,” but gwi/e/ess is brutish to sing, so I just 
changed it slightly and went for “the purest fool,” which 
actually sings beautifully. 


TIM PARKS: I had a student last year who insisted on doing 
a thesis on the translation of Bob Dylan songs, translating 
lines like “take me disappearing through the smoke rings of 
my mind.” But the funny thing was that even though the 
translations were quite good, the real difference was the ab- 
sence of Dylan’s voice. This made even the most perfect 
translation almost meaningless. 


EVA HOFFMAN: The one time I was asked to do a piece of 
literary translation, I copped out and decided it wasn’t possi- 
ble. I was asked to do a translation of a Gombrowicz novel, 
Ferdydurke, and I did a bit. It was infernally difficult because 
he’s one of these writers who has a very personal, subjective, 
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idiosyncratic vision and language. So that was one thing. But 
the element that made me think it shouldn’t be translated 
at this point was that it was written in the late twenties, at 
which time it was an avant-garde experiment; it had that 
kind of thrust of being new and inventive and innovative. 
The way it was thrust into its time was in fact completely 
impossible to replicate. So I didn’t rise to the challenge. 
As for transposing oneself from one language to another, 
I think it teaches you some very fundamental and simple 
things very quickly. One of them is that translation is so much 
more than the semantic transposition from one language to 
another, that every word carries clusters of cultural associa- 
tions. The literal analogue of sensitive in Polish means some- 
thing completely different from sensitive in English. The 
other aspect is that you learn the first language in a way that 
cannot be replicated in subsequent languages. You learn it 
unconsciously, first of all, and you learn it when you are a child 
and it comes imbrocated with all the sensuous associations 
and sensuousness and vividness of childhood, and with the 
particular music of the first speech you hear—lullabies and 
such. Certainly poetry comes out of that, and I would imagine 
that is what makes the translation of poetry so difficult. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: When you read Conrad, as a Pole, do 
you hear the ghost of Polish behind him? 


EVA HOFFMAN: I think you hear traces of English being his 
‘second language, perhaps, a kind of formality. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: Italian, of course, is a language that 
has long words, so if you’re translating poetry, as I have done 
with The Prelude, you have to choose whether to break up 
Wordsworth’s pentameters to keep the lines short or, as I do, 
maintain roughly a line-to-line correspondence. For example: 


Was it for this 
That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song 
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Twenty-four syllables. In Italian: 


Fu solo per questo 
che un fiume, il più bello di tutti, volle 
mescolare il suo mormorio al canto della mia nutrice 


Thirty-four syllables. In Italy (unlike France) it always has 
been customary, with poetry, to print the original facing the 
translation. So a translator should modestly seek to perform 
a service (we call it “traduzione di servizio”), offering a 
“guide” to the original rather than “poetry.” At least, I find 
that the more unambitious the approach the better. Quasi- 
poets should not use translation as a means of expressing their 
poetic souls. The closer you look into an original the more 
poetry you find—even in a translation. When I tackled The 
Prelude, it took me several years to do. I published some of 
the sections as I went along in little magazines, and it was 
amazing how readers were fascinated by what was to them a 
new poem. This is one of the possibilites of translation—you 
can reveal a great unknown quantity to a readership that was 
unaware of it. Quite a responsibility. The Prelude had never 
been attempted before, and I chose the 1805 text as the 
strongest. Eventually Mondadori agreed to bring it out in 
paperback but when they received the bulk of the manuscript 
(this was before word processors) they were taken aback. 
Couldn’t I shorten it by taking out the less interesting pas- 
sages? I answered that if they could publish five hundred 
pages of Spoon River, they could also do the full Prelude. 
When I finally had the whole magnum opus in proof, some- 
thing extraordinary happened. Rereading the entire poem in 
a few days, I became more sensitive to the nuances of my 
translation and I suddenly saw how much it could be im- 
proved. Within hours I changed nearly every other line, and 
usually got better results by carefully following Wordsworth’s 
rhythm and word order. I find it fascinating that I, the same 
translator, could produce a practically new translation in proof 
from the same original. I got a feeling there for some of the 
secret life of language, how it can develop from one medium 
to another, from one language to another. Predictably, my 
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editor was quite taken aback by the countless corrections—but 
fortunately she okayed most of them; this is a translation I 
can look back to with unalloyed pleasure . . . except for a 
few passages, like the boat stealing. Perhaps because it’s so 
famous, I couldn’t approach it freshly, with the necessary 
buoyancy. Of course all the reviewers quote that one. . . 


JONATHAN GALASSI: But do you turn pentameter into hen- 
decasyllable? 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: No. I think the original’s enjamb- 
ments ate enchanting and important, and you can only pre- 
serve them by a line-to-line correspondence. Finally, the 
Italian hendecasyllable (roughly equivalent to your pentame- 
ter) sounds horribly old-fashioned and jars on my ear. I re- 
member Pound’s comment in the margin of a discarded Waste 
Land passage: “Too penty.” You must create the poetic 
rhythm more freely, the form should be an extension of 
the content and the vision. The translator—as the poet I 
suppose—should write poetry without the intention of pro- 
ducing poetry. Poetry is a by-product of something intensely 
seen and said—in an original as in a translation. 


TIM PARKS: I have about twenty students doing theses that 
are basically translations of contemporary English novels. And 
one of the fascinating things about these texts is how certain 
basic Italian words like assat or magari are simply not present 
in these translations and you have to say to them, I’m sure 
this writer at some time would have wanted to use these 
entirely standard Italian words, which are not suggested by 
the English. 

Could I ask one question? I don’t translate poetry, but one 
of the things that would terrify me about translating poetry 
is this parallel text presentation. I reviewed Jonathan Galassi’s 
translation of Montale and one of the things I found really 
disturbing was that I was reading his translation and I was 
also reading Montale and, obviously, I was fascinated by the 
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difference. As a result of that I wasn’t really enjoying his 
translation. Finally I made the decision to read the sequence 
Mediterraneo first, I'm just going to read his version first, 
and certainly that was the best part of the reading for me in 
terms of the translation, because it was the part I really read 
without any reference to Montale. I think a lot of these parallel 
translations are not being properly enjoyed because of that. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: One could argue that the good transla- 
tion is the one that stands on its own and is addressed to 
those ignorant of the source language. 


SEAMUSHEANEY: Well, Beowu/fis a canonical text, cherished 
line by sacred line. So you’re caught between awe, service 
and loyalty—and poetry, of course. Sometimes your poetry 
is in flight from the literal. The problem kept arising, but it 
was very acute in one of the early lines. I loved the first way 
I rendered this line because it was poetry and at the same 
time it was wear/y a word-for-word translation. It describes a 
boat ready to sail away, bobbing in the harbor, in the winter- 
time: “Zig ond utfis, aethelinges faer,” meaning, literally, 
“icy, outfussing or eager to be off, a vessel for a prince.” 
Well, my first go at it said the boat was “clad with ice, its 
cables tightening,” and I thought, That’s it, it alliterates, it’s 
got the strain and eagerness to be away—but then I thought, 
No aetheling, the prince has been dropped. So sadly I then 
went word for word and in the parallel text what appears is 
“ice-clad, outbound, a craft for a prince.” 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: At times a translation gives me a new 
` thrill, like rediscovering the original. Reading Robert Lowell’s 
rendering of the Brunetto Latini episode in Inferno gave me 
a new feel for Dante. In fact it is interesting that Italian poets 
have been much influenced in their perception of Dante by 
Pound’s and Eliot’s comments and translations. They don’t 
regard Dante asa sacred property not to be touched by foreign- 
ers—they are looking for fresh approaches. I suppose that to 
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listen to Shakespeare modernized in another language— 
because you always translate to the language of your day— 
must be similarily striking for an English audience. Did Eliot 
use the phrase about our thoughts returning to us with “an 
estranged greatness”? Maybe this is what translation does. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: But I find it very disturbing to read 
Montale’s translations of Shakespeare. They are fascinating 
attempts at writing metaphysical poetry, but I find them very 
hard to read. 


BARBARA BRAY: It’s such a vast subject one can only just dip 
one’s toe in to begin with. Any form of expression, whether 
it’s original or derived from another source, is a translation. 
Even as you speak you ate translating, trying to transpose 
thought or feeling into another form. And it’s an impossible 
operation. Perhaps that’s why translators are so anguished 
and why the discussion of translation is so inconclusive—the 
practitioners have got themselves into a cleft stick. Translators 
have a sort of internalized council of perfection—we’ re all 
hammering away trying to do the impossible. Every sentence 
in every original presents different problems, different sets 
of problems, each calling for special and unique solutions. 
Every text addresses a different audience and does so from 
countless various angles, which may have no adequate coun- 
terpart in the target language and culture. Furthermore, a 
translation is bound to fall down in some respects because 
you're trying to do two things that are practically irreconcil- 
able: you’re dealing with your relationship to your own lan- 
guage, and you’re dealing with someone else’s relationship 
to his or her own language, not to mention to his or her own 
life. At one level it’s more difficult to translate than to write. 
If you’ re an original writer you’ re buoyed up by the divine—or 
undivine—afflatus, but if you’ re a translator you’ re also trying 
consciously and deliberately to do justice to someone else’s 
work, and you know before you start that the task is so subtle 
and complex it can’t be done. 
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TIMPARKS: ‘There are better and worse translations, though. 


BARBARA BRAY: At conferences on translation the partici- 
pants often give the impression it’s their bounden duty to 
make silk purses out of sows’ ears. It’s understandable. Profes- 
sionals are sometimes asked to translate texts they could write 
better themselves. And of course if one great poet translates 
another, he inevitably produces something new, something 
with added value—he can’t help himself. The question is 
when and to what extent it’s permissible to “improve.” And 
also when and to what extent it’s permissible to produce a 
version not necessarily perfect enough to withstand the scru- 
tiny of posterity. That was how I first became a translator, 
aeons ago in the BBC. We had a policy that included haute 
vulgatization—the aim was to reflect, and to convey to people 
who might otherwise not have access to it, a lot of the exciting 
new foreign, and in particular European, writing that was 
being done at the time. And in order to get this new writing 
past the various BBC committees—most people can’t evaluate 
a drama script in their own language, let alone another—we’d 
translate the scripts, or even record a production of them. If 
you had any sort of literary conscience, you did the work as 
well as you could in the circumstances, but you didn’t have 
time to polish it. You were also writing for actors, and modi- 
fying a lot of things in the light of what happened in rehearsal. 
Anyhow, the object of these possibly transient versions of 
new (or in some cases merely unfamiliar) foreign texts was to 
interest people, make them want to hear more, perhaps even 
read the texts in the original. Such work certainly helped to 
speed up the internationalization of the theater. I think that’s 
a perfectly legitimate purpose for an evanescent translation 
that may be here today and gone tomorrow. In a sense, all 
translations may be here today and gone tomorrow. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: I’m in the minority of one. I think I’m 
the only one who translates from a minority language into a 
world language. I think I’m also somewhat apart in seeing 
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translation as a political act. When I started translating as 
a schoolboy in an English grammar school I had the clear 
impression that Polish literature as far as the English-language 
people were concerned did not exist. Polish culture had disap- 
peared from the land, and the Russians and Germans ensured 
that it stayed that way. Well, fifty years later I’m really grati- 
fied to see that Polish poetry, Polish prose, Polish drama, 
‘have found a place amongst the readership in English, and 
I think I’ve made a slight contribution to that, which makes 
me rather happy. The ostensible theme of this conference, 
as I understand it, is, Is it good that English is such a powerful 
medium? Is it going to destroy all the others? Well, clearly 
that is the danger. On the other hand, it’s very gratifying to 
make a minority literature available to a very wide readership. 

Just alluding to Barbara’s skepticism, I recently published 
an essay on translation, which I entitled “The Melancholy 
Pursuit of Imperfection,” in which I obsetve that the only 
perfect translation into Polish—and Chinese, and even 
Urdu—of Wordsworth’s “She died, and left to me / This 
health, this calm and quiet scene” is “She died, and left to 
me / This health, this calm and quiet scene.” You need to 
have it firmly in view that your translation is going to be 
different from the original. And it might even get better. 
It’s not a logical truth that in translating you are losing; each 
language has its own parameters, its own genius. As you 
move from one to another you discover that something new 
is happening there. 


BARBARA BRAY: It’s the words that are the problem. Nobody 
tries to translate a painting or a musical score. But in literary 
translation, you’re still dealing in the same medium. It’s a 
myth, though, that you can really transpose perfectly some- 
thing so complex as verbal expression. No utterance, even if 
it’s yust “The cat sat on the mat,” can be given a complete 
equivalent in another language. We’re deluded into thinking 
it can because it’s possible to suggest verbal equivalents. But 
you can’t even attempt to translate Rembrandt or Beethoven. 
There they are. You have to leave them alone. 
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ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: When you have a portrait of someone, 
it could be a photograph in black and white or color, it could 
be a drawing, it could be a sketch, it could be a painting. 
These are in fact all interpretations or, if you like, translations. 
Which is the most faithful to the original, namely the sitter? 
I think you can’t really tell whether a Rembrandt sketch or 
a photograph is closer. Each has its own positive aspects and 
disabilities, and this seems to me true of translation, too. 
Similarly with music. When you re-score a piece from piano 
to full orchestra or string quartet, it’s still the same music, 
and yet it isn’t. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: Where language is a political and historical 
matter, translation can be an extremely sensitive topic. Take 
the Irish situation, where English has almost entirely replaced 
Irish as the spoken vernacular. The relationship between the 
native minority language and the new lingua franca that 
displaced it is an anxious one. For years writers and politicians 
and educators have been discussing “the language question.” 
When a poet like Nuala Ni Dhomhnaill, for example, writes 
in Irish there is always some slight sense of resistance to, or 
defiance of, English. She says in one poem that she puts her 
trust in the language—the Irish language, that is—the way 
Moses’ mother put her trust in the basket of rushes when she 
left him by the Nile. The poem is called “Cezst na Teanga,” 
meaning “the language question.” But when Paul Muldoon 
translated that title, he called it “The Language Issue.” Very 
inventive, in fact genuinely transformative, suggesting that 
translation is a new flowing life, not some menacing Big 
Brother overseer in English. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: I know that for me one of the great 
benefits of working at translation was how much I learned 
about my own language in the process. I really feel that I 
learned to write, in a way, by translating. Montale himself 
said something very interesting in his “Intentions: Imaginary 
Interview,” where he interviewed himself. After his early 
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youth he got interested in the English language, but the 
more he studied other cultures, the more he realized he was 
fundamentally Italian. That confrontation with another lan- 
guage has to deepen the sense of your own. 


TIM PARKS: Can I say something that hasn’t been said about 
the difficulty of translation, which comes out with “April is 
the cruellest month.” If one’s not aware of Chaucer, the line 
ceases to have a lot of its meaning. If one’s reading D.H. 
Lawrence, who endlessly attacks English in every possible 
way—for instance, “he shut himself together,” “he could 
forget perfectly,” “the world spun into nothing,”—if you 
don’t know what he’s establishing a distance from, then you 
can’t reestablish that in the Italian, and then the whole thing 
is pointless. I found that the translations that I did that were 
most successful were those where there was a context that also 
was available in English. 


EVA HOFFMAN: I suppose there are translations that have so 
much entered the second language that they gain a kind of 
authority of the original, so that people can begin to think, 
This is better than the original. There are always claims that 
Winnie-the-Pooh is better in Polish than in English. But 
there are strange claims from speakers in many languages that 
Shakespeare is better in their language. I wonder why that 
goes on. In my own experience, a new translation of Kafka 
had been commissioned recently and I heard a discussion 
about the first sentence of The Tria/: “Somebody must have 
traduced Joseph K. . . .” There were various alternative ver- 
sions given. I thought, No, no, you can’t take this away from 
me; this is my version of The Trial and of the first sentence. 


TONY HARRISON: I lived in Prague in 1966-1967 for two 
years. I used to go and see a Shakespeare play—because of 
heavy censorship the most creative things that were being 
offered were in translation. People went to a Shakespeare play 
and sat on the edge of their seats because their own politics 
was there on stage. 
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ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: I was at a performance of Caldetén’s 
Life is a Dream in Kraków under Communist rule. The audi- 
ence was electrified by the Spaniard’s portrayal of hostilities 
between seventeenth-century Poles and Muscovites. 


DRUE HEINZ: I am reminded of something. When Joseph 
Brodsky won the Nobel Prize, I happened to be at New York 
University and he was there. We rushed into a room only 
about this size to meet him. We were all so excited. I asked 
him to give us a poem in Russian. He gave us one in Russian 
and the whole room was weeping, and we didn’t know why. 
The beauty of the voice, the rhythm, the music, was extraor- 
dinary. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: There’s a lot of work of very little value 
that gets translated. The fact is, there is probably more transla- 
tion going on now, certainly from English, but also into 
English, than there ever has been, just as there’s more every- 
thing than there ever has been. 


BARBARA BRAY: As a professional translator you must often 
turn down things because you say, What on earth do I want 
to translate this for? I can’t possibly live for the next six 
months with this stuff. I used to translate most of Marguerite 
Duras’s plays and novels. They varied in value, though I still 
think she was one of the most original writers of the twentieth 
century. She was too idiosyncratic and provocative to be uni- 
versally popular, but that didn’t deter imitators. After a book 
of hers had been a great success I was asked by another pub- 
lisher, with an amazing lack of discrimination, to translate 
one of these would-be imitations. I had to point out that, 
quite apart from any other considerations, it would be tanta- 
mount to an insult to Duras herself if I were to take on such 
trash. It got translated somewhere, but such haphazardness 
does skew the whole question of what gets selected for trans- 
lations. 
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SEAMUS HEANEY: Of course, but there’s a strong element of 
chance about the translation business. 


BARBARA BRAY: It’s interesting when you go to a place like 
Arabia, where there’s an oral tradition in which everyone, 
whether literate or not, knows reams and reams of poetry— 
where young men will sit around the fire and extemporize 
formal stanzas until the cows come home. The moon comes 
up and the moon goes down, and they’re still doing it. Ap- 
plauding one another’s skills. All classes of society. The idea 
of poetry as some rare esoteric activity is not universal. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: I’ve worked on my own poems with an 
English translator, a German translator and a French transla- 
tor, and it’s a painful business. I think in the end I’d rather 
have been translated into Chinese where I have no control, 
no influence whatsoever, and I don’t have to relive the experi- 
ence and open old wounds. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: ‘There are wounds you don’t realize you 
have inflicted. I once wrote about plunging into a swimming 
pool. I was thinking of the color of the sky. I was probably 
thinking of Leonardo paintings, but I called it the “grape- 
deep air.” 


MARGARET JULL COSTA: Shouldn’t the translator be like any 
interpreter and work it out for himself? 


TIM PARKS: I must admit I never contact the author if I can 
possibly avoid it. 


BARBARA BRAY: They want you to spend your whole life on 
every comma. 


TIM PARKS: One of the things, obviously, translating into 
English, is that the writer often feels that you’re a terribly 
important person for them. And you get people bothering 
you. Everybody knows a little bit of English. I remember the 
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Fleur Jaeggy book I beati anni del castigo—the blessed years 
of punishment—which was obviously not a good title; I trans- 
lated it as Sweet Days of Discipline, because it was about 
school, and discipline in school. I had to argue about this for 
hours. I said, Well if you don’t like it, change it, do whatever 
you want with it. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: On the other hand, there have been 
memorable marriages of true minds of poets and translators. 
One case would be Renato Poggioli’s selection of Wallace 
Stevens, which in 1954 was the first book by Stevens in another 
language. The correspondence between Poggioli and Stevens 
is an exchange between equals, and the occasion of many 
helpful explications by Stevens of some of his obscurer lines. 
Stevens was very excited by the book when it appeared, and 
Poggioli wrote him rather grandly but truly: “Translating is 
one of the humblest and noblest ways to understand poetry, 
not by recreating, but by being recreated by it.” Another 
interesting aspect of the correspondence is that Stevens denied 
that an author’s interpretation of his work is more authorita- 
tive than any other. The poem, not the author’s intention 
in writing it, is the source of meaning. 


BARBARA BRAY: In other words, anything for a quiet life. 


RICHARD STOKES: Do you think it’s possible to generalize 
about what sort of poet translates well? For example, Eluard 
translates well because you translate the image; Verlaine is im- 
possible. 


EVA HOFEMAN: Because there are two issues. There is the 
issue of content in images, content in music. I am thinking 
of the music of certain kinds of Russian poetry, which simply 
would come over as too facile. It’s precisely that it’s too easy, 
rather than too difficult. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: I don’t think that I can awaken whatever 
awakens the Russian. There are certain poets who awaken you 
in a second language. 
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EVA HOFFMAN: Don’t you think there’s a kind of regularity 
of music in Russian poetry, that the potency depends on it? 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: What we are talking about seems to 
be the distinction between lyric and narrative. A narrative 
poem like The Prelude, or even The Pisan Cantos, tells a 
story; the author informs us about actions and thoughts—his 
or the Ancient Mariner’s. You have something there that you 
can paraphrase that holds the reader’s attention—a sequence 
of events in time. With lyric—a Shakespeare sonnet or a Keats 
ode—the prose content is practically nil, and sometimes only 
an old saw. “The expense of spirit in a waste of shame” 
only tells us what we all know, that sex has its delights and 
drawbacks. So lyric is practically untranslatable. But I quite 
disagree that what is untranslatable is gibberish. Shakespeare 
and Keats are good enough for me. I’ve also translated Wal- 
lace Stevens, which is lyric but does have the form of a pseudo- 
argument and doesn’t rely much (especially in later Stevens) 
on wordplay. So I find you can translate his meaninglessness, 
as in “The Auroras of Autumn.” The poem is just as impene- 
trable in one language as in the other. Then it suddenly falls 
into place and it all seems perfectly clear. 


TIM PARKS: When I began doing Decameron I thought, Oh 
my God, this is so damn difficult for me. Then I suddenly 
realized, No, everybody’s already done it. I can reread it, 
and when I don’t understand it I can check four, five, six 
other translations. 


MARGARETJULL COSTA: Most translators think that what they 
have done is right. 


BARBARA BRAY: But mistakes are one thing, differences of 
opinion about tone and meaning are quite another. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: I'd like to say something else about 
prose versus poetry translation. I’ve done both and I would 
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nearly claim that poetry is easier. To begin with, prose has 
more words to the page, so just quantitatively it implies more 
labor. The unit of meaning is the paragraph, which means 
otganizing hundreds of words in an elegant and eloquent 
way. With poetry, the unit is the line, all you have to get is 
a line that you can repeat to yourself with pleasure. I’m 
exaggerating this for the sake of argument. Then, you are 
really addressing two very different audiences. With readers 
of poetry the battle is nearly won when they start reading. 
They are going to put a very special effort into penetrating 
what is, on the face of it, a highly unusual form of communica- 
tion. It won’t be difficult to hold their attention if you can 
get the lines right, keep them dreaming as it were. With 
prose you have to prove to the reader sentence by sentence, 
paragraph by paragraph, that this is worth reading. So, for 
me, translating Seamus Heaney’s essays has been quite a task, 
and I’m nearly as proud of them as of my Prelude. This is 
not to say that all poets in translation go down equally well 
with the reader. My translation of Emily Dickinson sells five 
copies to every copy of Wordsworth. I believe Dickinson is 
the untversal poetry best-seller. She has little stories to tell, 
and her form of direct address has proved extremely persuasive 
to readers all over the world. She has survived translation, in 
fact thrived on it. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: If you look at a list of best- 
sellers or even recommended lists in The New York Times 
you will find that it is ninety-nine percent homegrown. So 
the upshot is that the bigger an empire is, the less it will need 
outsiders. It’s rich in production, it’s more easily accessible so 
why go to the trouble. If we talk about politics of translation, 
there are some feeble attempts to convert this difficulty. More 
and more countries have systems of subsidizing translation. 
This is mostly export oriented, by and large it’s the only way 
you can achieve at least a symbolic presence in a big empite. 
But without being fatalistic, it’s just a fact of life, so we have 
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to live with it. In Germany it’s the opposite. We have about 
sixty-seven percent of literature imported from England 
and America. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: It’s worth asking: Why is it that in Italy, 
say, of in Germany, so many of the best-selling books are from 
the English-speaking world? The Anglophones are blamed by 
some for dominance, but Italy is a willing victim. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: German novels haven’t been 
very entertaining, for one thing. And, of course, in England 
and America there are experts for this. They can almost make 
them to order. 


TIMPARKS: To be successful in Italy you have to be successful 
abroad first. Umberto Eco was not successful in Italy until he 
was successful in the USA. And that’s happened with other 
Italian writers: they’ re so convinced that the real literary judg- 
ments take place outside Italy. The publishing houses genu- 
inely do not read typescripts coming from Italian authors if 
they don’t know them; they have absolutely no tradition of 
bringing in people except through a kind of capillary system 
of knowing people. Even with the very best students I’ve had, 
who were good translators generally, I thought, intelligent 
and sharp people, I found it absolutely impossible to even 
get theit work read, even at the level of the smallest sample, 
by any of the people whom I know quite well in Italian 
publishing. The other thing is that the Italians, when they 
start to write, have a different project in mind, more like the 
Germans, pethaps. They want to be sages. There are few 
Italians who actually want to write in the sense of best-sellers. 


BARBARA BRAY: A sinister element in all this is who makes 
the selections, and for what reasons. One explanation of why 
there’s such a huge amount of translation—in France for 
example, of English and American works—is that, as ever, 
the people who are publishing books or making Tv or radio 
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programs don’t want to take the first risk on anything. That’s 
the real blight. Whether it’s a matter of translation or of 
original writing, the idea has to be revived that every genera- 
tion has a duty to help filter what is worth perpetuating and 
transmit it to the generations who come after. Somebody’s 
got to go out and find it before anyone else does, has got to 
take a risk and use his own judgment. 


TIM PARKS: In fact, almost everything translated into Italian 
already has been quite successful. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: An amusing effect is that the 
publishing industry all over the world is prone to imitation. 
I remember the time of Doctor Zhivago, which made it possi- 
ble for many other Russian writers to be translated. 


EVA HOFEMAN: I would make another, perhaps provocative 
point. I can think of two Polish novels I read recently that 
are terribly good which probably won’t be translated for a 
very long time. Maybe eventually, or maybe they will go 
through the sieve and they never will be. But I wonder whether 
we should make American publication the only measure of 
SUCCESS. 


TIM PARKS: Itis a little disturbing to think that the whole 
thing is this constant competition for total international atten- 
tion. I see no reason why national literature shouldn’t exist 
fully on its own, as long as it doesn’t become totally enclosed, 


which is hardly likely. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: There is a difference between living 
happily with your Swedish literature, or your Norwegian liter- 
ature, and being a Pole living in a country that doesn’t exist 
or that is constantly threatened in its existence. It’s threatened 
in its existence partly, or mainly, because there is a view—the 
Germans held it for a good while—that we’ re racially expend- 
able, and the West came to accept that view. I often reflect 
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on the fact that Poland suffered under German occupation 
and the French didn’t. If you happened to be a Parisian 
writing plays or producing films or writing things for radio, 
you could do it. French culture was tolerated, while to publish 
anything in Poland at the time, even as little as a pamphlet 
on a duplicating machine, meant that you could be hanged 
or sent to Auschwitz. So this is the political and ideological 
teality in which I grew up, and I had this sense that so long 
as Polish culture lacked international recognition, the country 
could be treated like a colony inhabited by savages. 


RICHARD STOKES: I quite understand Adam’s sense of vulner- 
ability and disquiet. I was born too late to suffer that sort of 
suppression, but I went through Checkpoint Charlie in 1987 
and was stopped for no particularly good reason. A guard 
opened a book by Reiner Kunze, who was a subversive writer, 
and read a bit of it to me. That feeling has remained with 
me since. The bit he read out was from the end, a piece 
called “Ordnung”: “The hand of the clock jerked onto the 
one like a rubber truncheon.” He obviously knew that it was 
powerful. And I’ve never forgotten it. He kept the book. 
And this was, after all, only eight, nine, ten yeats ago. 


TONY HARRISON: Did he make a comment? 


RICHARD STOKES: He made it quite clear that that sort of 
thing was disgusting. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: ‘There’s another factor that is more in- 
sidious maybe in the imbalance, which is the seepage from 
Anglo culture into other cultures. In some places it is more 
than seepage, it’s an onrush of influence. But I think this 
sometimes engenders a resistance, like what we were talking 
about earlier, local resistance. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: There are also indications that 
the English language is being subverted, affected in some 
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way by those who imitate it. There are all these languages: 
there’s airport English, there’s computer English, there’s In- 
dian English, there’s black English, there’s Caribbean English 


and so on. It’s not an entirely one-sided affair. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: ‘The Scottish language is vigorous and in 
great shape. I think the crux in twentieth-century Irish litera- 
ture comes in James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist, where the 
student listens to the English Jesuit using the word funnel. 
Stephen feels he’s being demeaned because he uses the word 
tundish. Then he discovers that tandish is an old English 
word, not an Irish provincialism. There’s this terrific sense 
that while he’s not a trueborn Englishman, he’s been reborn 
as a soul linguistically. English has become a native weapon. 


eee 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: Let me come back to the subject of 
poetry as sacred object. The poetry market is a little like the 
art market. A book’s value is partly determined not by the 
individual reader’s response but by the author’s rating. Read- 
ing a poem is a little fetishistic, like staring at an original 
painting rather than a reproduction. That’s why prizes are so 
important, though I remember an American editor comment- 
ing that when Montale got the Nobel Prize “there was a 
trickle” in terms of sales. Only a trickle. And I think something 
similar has happened with Heaney, who on the continent 
temains a poet of considerable difficulty—caviar, unfortu- 
nately. Montale, of course, being lyric, is a very hard nut to 
crack for a translator, and I wonder what a reader can get 
from even an excellent translation except the feeling of having 
sat in front of a Montale poem (he was also an amusing 
sketcher, by the way). One should also remember in this 
context the artificiality of the book market. In Italy, and I’m 
sure in the US, there are best-sellers by reputation, books 
sold galore that nobody really reads. The market seems to 
have very little to do with literature. After all, real readers 
go to libraries, don’t they? 
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BARBARA BRAY: But isn’t the public, the audience, being 
wiped out to a certain extent in the schools? If you have a 
system where education is supposed to be just about training 
people to get a good job, to become a successful economic 
unit, they’re not going to spend much time reading poetry. 
People have a right to discover their own ideas about art and 
what they feel about it, and they have to read a bit of poetry 
to do that. Something has to be done to encourage them to 
take an active, unbrainwashed part in the forging of their 
own culture. Poets can’t go on taking in one another’s wash- 
ing forever. 


TIM PARKS: But doesn’t it seem that culture is not in fact 
language driven at all anymore? Language has actually 
lost—not just at a literary level—the fashioning element it 
had in the past, and it’s actually being image driven a lot 
mote. We face a situation where in fact literature is going to 
occupy a slightly different position than the position it occu- 
pied certainly in the early nineteenth century, when it was 
absolutely crucial, when writers like Tennyson actually had 
an important role in forging the national consciousness, which 
simply isn’t the case today. But that doesn’t mean to say that 
in the end you can’t write a great book, it just means that 
you won’t, maybe, have the same echo. 


RICHARD STOKES: You say we’re not language driven; I think 
we ate still. We have the Walkman, language is being pumped 
in there the whole time. It’s a different sort of culture. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: In the nineteenth century lit- 
eratute became a mass media. The first mass media, you 
might say, was the novel. The print runs in the eighteenth 
century were very small. Literature was a minority occupation. 
Perhaps we are working towards a minority state again. The 
question now on my mind is, What is the critical size to 
sutvive in this ecology of culture? I would guess this critical 
mass is still in existence. At least in my country I can say that 
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although our minority is very small, it is a tenacious one. 
Television can’t get rid of these people. Minorities are notori- 
ously very difficult to get rid of. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: Speaking as a publisher, I would say 
the actual truth is that we, today, sell more serious books 
than have ever been sold. Their relative position in culture 
is probably different, they’re more to the side than they were. 
But as to real numbers, there’s no question that there’s more 
poetry sold now than there was thirty years ago. It’s absolutely 
incontestable. I think it has to do with the spread of education, 
so that minority is perhaps marginally larger. That hidden 
remnant, or whatever you might call it, is always there, it’s 
what culture rests on. 

Is there that type of presence in any branch of culture now? 
In a way you can say that in Russian poetry Joseph Brodsky 
had that kind of authority, or at least some people thought 
he had. 


EVAHOFFMAN: [It’s moved to film, probably. There are icons. 
Quentin Tarantino, say. If you speak of icons with a great 
influence, he’s probably one. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: Ifyou look back at modern poetry Eliot 
doesn’t loom as large in the landscape as he did in his life. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: Is there any difference between the 
present and the past in the matter of authors complaining 
their works do not sell? This was Henry James’s great sorrow— 
that he was not as successful as his friend Francis Marion 
Crawford. It’s the same situation. You have a writer who 
thinks he’s doing his best work, who perhaps knows (as Henry 
James did) that he’s a genius. But he has really no audience. 


TIM PARKS: There is a general dumbing down—this horrible 
expression that’s been invented but which is so useful you 
can’t not use it. I find the very fact that it was invented 
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indicates there was some awareness that this was going on. 
Dumbing down—a general making things less intelligent. 
What’s happened here is that when people do read novels— 
and there are a lot of people who don’t even read a novel— 
when they do read they want to feel that what they’ re reading 
is literary. They often feel that if they are going to read 
they want it to be serious. And what’s happened is that the 
publishers are presenting to them material as if it were serious, 
when really it isn’t. Because of course these people don’t 
want to read something that would require an effort that 
they’ve never made in their lives. Don’t you think that pub- 
lishers are endlessly presenting to us now as works of great 
literary merit, works that are basically poor? 


BARBARA BRAY: There was a series in Parts Match about con- 
temporary entrepreneurs who were trying to improve their 
image by trying to force-feed their employers a bit of culture. 
There was a picture of a woman working in a factory holding 
a book—and the book was a translation of Barbara Cartland. 

There are not as many inspiring teachers about as there 
used to be. I’ve just been reading an autobiographical piece 
by Harold Pinter in which he talks about when he and his 
adolescent friends—all from working-class, literarily disad- 
vantaged backgrounds—used to go out on Hackney Downs 
with their teacher, reciting Tourneur and Webster and other 
intoxicating things. Not just okay poetry, but every kind of 
poetry. Somebody has to hand on the torch. You can’t expect 
everyone to discover fire all by themselves. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: Jonathan has asked me to read a translation 
I did of this twelfth-century Irish poem, sometimes called 
“Colmcille the Scribe.” It purports to have been spoken by 
St. Colmcille, who lived in the sixth century and was indeed 
a poet and ascribe. The first line goes, “Ta mo chrub tuirseach 
le scribhinn”: My hand (chrub is actually the word for an 
animal’s hoof) is tired with scribing. Scribh, pronounced 
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“screeve,” is the Irish word for writing. But the word scribe 
had an extra dimension for me because when I was growing 
up it was used to mean the score or furrow a plow made in 
the ground. I suppose we are always wanting in translation 
the same kind of writing pleasure that we look for in our 
own work. I couldn’t get a right equivalent for “chrub,” for 
example, but it gave me pleasure to get “cramped”: “My hand 
is cramped from penwork.” Fieldwork of plowing, penwork of 
scribing. Further on, when the poet talks of ink running from 
his pen, I used the word rverrun, which was the first word 
of Finnegans Wake. I enjoyed giving Joyce a predecessor. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: It sounds like it’s triangulated, even 
going back to your first poem. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: I wasn’t going to mention that either. 


My hand is cramped from penwork. 
My quill has a tapered point. 
Its bird mouth— 


that was another pleasure, because the pen is a feather, and 
it has this pert little beakpoint . . . 


bird mouth issues a blue-dark 
Beetle-sparkle of ink. 


Wisdom keeps welling in streams 
From my fine-drawn sallow hand. 
Riverrun on the vellum 

Of ink from green-skinned holly. 


My small runny pen keeps going 
Through books, through thick and thin 
To enrich the scholars’ holdings, 
Penwork that cramps my hand. 


He talks about being tired and cramped, and keeping going. 
So I enjoyed the coincidence of “thick and thin,” in the 
calligraphy and the keeping going. There are no words for 
thick and thin in the original, but I allowed myself that much. 
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JONATHANGALASSI: — It’s like a resume of Irish poetry in a way. 
SEAMUS HEANEY: It’s a delicious wee thing, yes. 


BARBARA BRAY: Presumably translators of poetry, especially 
when they are poets themselves, don’t suffer at the hands of 
copy editors. But if you’re a prose translator working for a 
certain publisher you may put the experience of a lifetime, 
as well as hours of cogitation, into finding the aptest word 
ot phrase, and then get the copyedited text back (usually 
from the USA) saying, “Never heard of it.” So then your 
calvary begins, and you have to explain how, if translators, 
and writers in general, didn’t put up a fight, the public’s 
vocabulary would be reduced to about five hundred words. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: Do you ever win those battles? 
BARBARA BRAY: Always, yes. 
ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: Good. 


BARBARA BRAY: And for copyediting, in the case of transla- 
tions, they seem as a matter of principle, unless it’s of econ- 
omy, to employ some impecunious graduate student who 
doesn’t know the foreign language involved and who may 
well be unfamiliar with the subject matter, too. When I 
recently translated an academic biography of Lacan, the noto- 
tious psychoanalyst, about ten pages into the first batch of 
pages I received from the copy editor I found a reference to 
one of the century’s most famous child psychiatrists flagged 
with the query, “Who is Winnicott?” That sort of thing, and 
it’s not at all infrequent, is just a waste of everyone’s time. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: Also, you’re trying to create in an- 
other language the brilliance of a peculiar type of English. 
The young copy editor doesn’t understand this at all and is 
going to try to make it all standard. 
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JONATHAN GALASSI: To be fair, I guess I have to defend the 
American publisher. Standard English in England and in 
America are two different things, and we feel that by and 
large British books are very poorly copyedited. We may err 
on the side of unnecessary stickling, but if you look at a text 
of a British book and an American one you will find there 
are fewer errors in the American one. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: Speaking of errors, I have this example of 
the difference the absence of a single syllable can make to 
our reading pleasure. When the twelve lines of that poem 
about Colmcille appeared in The Irish Times the copy editor 
printed “spark” for “sparkle” in the lines about the gleam 
of ink. “Its bird mouth issues a blue-dark / Beetle-spark of 
ink.” That fairly took the shine off it. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: I once tried to translate Ed- 
ward Lear into German. It turned out that this was not possible 
in the ordinary way of translation; Lear’s punch lines very 
often name a locality, a place name, which of course doesn’t 
ring any bells for a German reader. And there’s rhyme to be 
considered, of course. So I decided to subtitle the book: 
Edward Lear: Smuggled into German. It’s a kind of contra- 
band thing. It worked all right but when the British reviewer 
came upon it he was outraged. He said, How can you do it? 
This is a sacred text in England. That’s an extreme case of 
what can happen to you. 


TIM PARKS: When Beckett translates himself into French he 
often changes the name to get a rhyme. There’s a fantastic 
moment in Watt when he has an incredibly long list of people 
who are maimed and lame and sick and so on—there’s Blind 
Bill and Maim Matt. And the only felicity life has offered 
them is this alliteration of their problem with their name. 
There’s also another bit in Watt where Erskine says, “Of 
course I regret everything, not a girl, not a boy, not a tear, 
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not a joy, not a hope.” And then of course in the French he 
brilliantly rearranges all the opposites, rearranges all the lines 
to get exactly the same effect. 


BARBARA BRAY: ‘There was a very interesting book in which 
the idea was launched that in every serious piece of writing, 
particularly poetry, part of its essence is the poet’s voice, 
literally the poet’s voice, his speaking voice, the resonance of 
the words from the poet’s pen. And of course whenever you 
translate you have a universe of undertones and overtones. 
Therefore this business of authority and where you ’re translat- 
ing something that is very sacred, perhaps, in a literary way, 
but somehow the language you’ re translating into gives you an 
opportunity for doing something which the original language 
doesn’t. And if anybody knows enough about both texts to 
object then you can say, Very well, do it better, or, What 
would you do? 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: That’s a question of compen- 
sation: how can you compensate for your losses? Translation 
is also a very harsh form of criticism because if you take the 
thing apart and put it together again you sometimes discover 
something that doesn’t quite work in the original. So there 
is the arrogant feeling sometimes that you can improve the 
text. That’s a temptation you’d better resist, you can’t go 
too far because then it becomes your own text, and that’s 
not translation anymore. 


BARBARA BRAY: I once did a radio adaption for the BBC of 
L.P. Hartley’s novel The Hireling. It was before he became 
so famous with the film of The Go-Between. When you try 
to adapt fiction into drama, you often discover huge sleights 
of hand where the plot doesn’t hold water, and this has to 
be remedied. Hartley was charming about the changes I’d 
made in The Hire/ing, and said he would incorporate them 
if the novel were ever republished. So there’s no reason to 
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be too humble. Translation, too, which could be regarded 
as the most intense form of criticism, may also contribute 
some improvement. 


MARGARETJULLCOSTA: You were saying that when an author 
translates his own work he has a particular authority, but 
surely for a translation to be good the translator has to take 
on that authority? 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: In the case of, let’s say Beck- 
ett, for example, he has two originals. He’s perfectly in his 
rights to change the text. 


BARBARA BRAY: If you were writing in one language and 
knew you were going to translate your own text into another 
language, you might, if you were an ordinary mortal, be 
tempted, consciously or unconsciously, to say, I won’t use 
such and such an expression because it’s untranslatable, and 
I will use another because it has an accessible equivalent. But 
Beckett never cheated in this way. 


DRUEHEINZ: Does the personality of the translator ever come 
through? Would you be able to say “I know who translated 
that” without looking it up? 


JONATHAN GALASSI: If you compare translators of a poet, 
say, the style, the character, the temperament of the translator 
are so obvious because he’s fastened onto one aspect of the 
writer, expecially in poetry. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: And you might also feel a 
certain difference between the translator and the poet. The 
translator is a poet in his own terms and that gives a watermark, 
some imprint to the text he is translating. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: Robert Lowell is a good example. 
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CHARLES TOMLINSON: I think all my translations just look 
like my poetry. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: That’s very honest of you to 
say. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON: I go to an author looking for something 
for myself that I did not possess. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: On the other hand you also 
translate in order to learn new tricks, in a way. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON: Yes, to learn. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: And this changes your own 
voice up to a point. 


TIM PARKS: But don’t you think that in translation one of 
the enormous pleasures is learning to jettison your own style? 


CHARLES TOMLINSON: | It is a relief, though one is extending 
one’s own style all the time. 


MARGARET JULL COSTA: But even as a translator, you don’t 
lose your own voice, it’s impossible. A musician’s voice always 
comes through when he is interpreting a piece of work. It 
has to be a combination of both the translator’s and the 
writet’s voice. So it’s another voice in a way, it’s a kind of 
dual voice. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON: It’s like Ulysses going to the under- 
world, you have to give a bowl of blood to the ghost to make 
it speak. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: I think Lowell’s Imzztatzons is a notorious 
case of this, where he wasn’t really pretending to translate 
these poems, he was using them as a springboard to remake 
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his own style. But often he didn’t get it down right to begin 
with. I remember Elizabeth Bishop was scandalized with some 
of his translations because they were so willfully misreadings. 
There’s a Montale thing where he actually pushed two poems 
together and someone told me the reason was that they were 
on two sides of a page of the Penguin book of Italian poetry 
and he just turned the page. 


BARBARA BRAY: One of the funniest examples of excess that 
I’ve come across was in the Times Literary Supplement te- 
cently, where it was suggested that when Auden translated 
a certain text by Dag Hammarskjöld he used a sort of code 
to send secret messages to his boyfriend. Wherever Hammar- 
skjöld had written the word for friendship, Auden rendered 
it as love, and so on, using the translation as a devious private 
communication after a lover’s quarrel. That seems to me to 
be taking license about as far as you can go. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: A problem that we haven’t touched 
on yet, and I think it comes up particularly in the poetry 
translation, is what to do with a text which, say, goes back 
to the Renaissance and beyond. All of my translations had 
been nineteenth or twentieth century, which I treated as 
modern. And then I tried my hand at a Renaissance text. 
The received wisdom, which I think I heard expounded here 
earlier, is that you modernize. Although in this case I did 
indeed modernize, I don’t think it’s necessarily always right 
to do so. Stanislaw Baranczak, who has been translating En- 
glish and American poetry voluminously, has attacked Jerzy 
Sito, the first Polish translator of the British metaphysicals, 
for covering them in patina. But I find Sito’s translations of 
Marvell successful in conveying the originals’ coloring and 
sensuality, whereas Baranczak’s versions are uniformly gray. 
Of course, all translations age with time. That’s why Pope’s 
Thad has been followed—not necessarily more successfully—by 


other translations, whereas no one would think of updating 
“The Rape of the Lock.” 
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JONATHAN GALASSI: Pope’s translation was totally contem- 
porary when he did it. 


TIMPARKS: Surely there was no language he could go back to. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: What do you do, Tony, with Greek 
drama? 


TONY HARRISON: I was doing Ovesteza at the National The- 
atre. I’d probably worked for about ten years on the text 
doing workshops, trying to find a style. Certain problems in 
the text eventually led me to use an Old English alliterative 
style, which also gave me modern opportunities. The play is 
about the relative worth of a man or a woman; it’s about the 
defeat of matriarchy by patriarchy; you've got to feel there 
is a real tension between the two sexes. The whole thing ends 
on a judgment about whether a man’s life or a woman’s life 
is more important. In Greek, these tensions are fairly equal. 
You’ve got ¢heos and thea, a god and a goddess. Goddess is 
already a diminutive, you don’t have a gender. So I started 
with words like he-god, she-god. And then there’s a relative 
worth of a blood tie or a marriage tie. Again, if I started 
coining, like Old English, I could get loodbond and bed- 
bond, which sound like equal weights in the scale. So from 
that I constructed a whole modern Old English language. 
And it was incredibly actable. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: ‘The argument against an archaizing 
translation is that you really want to go back to what the 
original sounded like for its contemporaries. Wordsworth 
translated into Manzoni’s Italian of the 1820s would be ludi- 
crous, and besides I would only be producing pastiche. The 
only language one can do with confidence is today’s. Shake- 
speate, of course, didn’t sound archaic to the Elizabethans, 
except when he used stilted language for an old-fashioned or 
comic character. So I would reserve the use of non-standard 
language to these cases, and transform the original’s norm 
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into today’s norm. So, for example, in translating Dickinson 
I use lowercase for her many capitialized nouns. To a modern 
Italian reader a capitalized noun would be pompous and ri- 
diculous. 


TONY HARRISON: I’ve done pastiche in the mystery plays 
where, for example, it so happens that there isn’t a scene for 
the Last Supper. So I wrote one. 


EVA HOFEMAN: Ideally, wouldn’t you want to inscribe the 
same distance from the text in the translation as there is in 
the original language? 


TONY HARRISON: But there are real problems with translating 
adead language. You have to be very wary of the lexicography. 
You often go to one lexicon that’s available and you can say 
this word is poetic. Whereas I believe often that the word is 
not poetic; it’s kind of literal and colloquial. I made one 
discovery that I was rather pleased with about one word—this 
was in Lysistrata, and I hate the way the chorus in that is full 
of silly old men, silly old duffers—it’s the word dradeen—an 
adverb, which everybody translates as “slow,” but I found it 
also used in Xenophon to talk about military formation. And 
as soon as you get that, you realize these old men were like 
the old men who march past the cenotaph every anniversary 
of Armistice Day. And suddenly you realize these were the 
men who defended Athens against the Persians. They were 
a very serious group of people. And that was just one word. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: That’s a very special case. Ev- 
ery translator knows that you have got to distrust dictionaries. 
So I use only the standard dictionaries of the original 
language. 


TIM PARKS: Can we go back? You said that the situation is 
insoluble when you’ re translating a piece of Renaissance En- 
glish into Polish. If you make it totally modern you feel that 
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you've certainly lost the English readers’ relationship with 
the text. If you try and write in Renaissance language—quite 
honestly I don’t think most of us are capable of reinventing. 
When you said there’s no solution to this—either you decide 
to do it, or you don’t. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: By “no solution” I mean that you can 
always be tripped up. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: The question of course is 
whether it works. Tony has the advantage that he can check 


whether it works onstage, whereas silent reading is not like 
this. 


TONY HARRISON: But there the translation is the performance 
tather than the text. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: I started from the assumption—I may 
be wrong—that by and large to modernize is good. As Jona- 
than said, Pound seems to be the exception to the rule. He 
succeeded, but by and large people fail. Well, I’m saying, 
maybe not, maybe one should be more open about this. 


BARBARA BRAY: In the case of a text involving social relation- 
ships at a time or in a language where people don’t address 
one another informally, you lose practically everything if you 
translate into the modern English vernacular. The whole sys- 
tem of psychological relationships between the characters may 
depend on varying degrees of formality or circumlocution. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: I’ve encountered this issue often as an 
editor. People who write historical fiction, fiction that’s 
steeped in another era, and there are many ways of doing 
that, but they often have a problem with register—what 
you're really trying to say, whether you’re trying to use the 
past as a stage set ot whether you’re actually trying to put 
your reader there. 
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BARBARA BRAY: If you’re trying to convey the modes of 
thought and feeling of a period different from your own, it’s 
no use making the speakers sound as if they were born yes- 
terday. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: Seamus, what do you think about all 
this? 


SEAMUS HEANEY: What is there to say? I’ve done things 
different ways. I once did a version of a Middle Irish poem 
sequence, a saga in prose and verse called Buzle Suibhne, the 
frenzy of Sweeney. About this king who goes mad and flies 
around the place. I did it in 1972-1973, in the first year after 
I resigned from a job at Queen’s University. I gave myself 
this task. I finished it inside the year. I was anxious to write, 
I suppose, and what kept the action going was that anxiety 
rather than any fidelity to the text. I wanted to get through 
the material. So I used the original as a stimulus, really, for 
my own writing. At the end of the year I knew deep down 
that this had to be faced again. That was 1973 and then in 
the summer of 1979 I had three weeks to myself on Long 
Island, after a term at Harvard. So I started fiddling and 
returning some of the lines and finally ended up rewriting 
the whole thing. Trying to get closer to the original note. 
Making it plainer and truer to the clipped feel of the original 
stanzas. The first time I turned it into a Mediterranean, Keats- 
ish English. The original had a kind of colder, moor-and-bog 
weather in it. It had more rain on thorns. I remember the 
two versions I did of this one stanza. Sweeney comes to a 
place in Co. Sligo and the stanza is about holy people who 
live there, a company of monks. The first version I did of it, 
using the original as a stimulus, went like this: 


Oh the tabernacle of the hazel wood 
above the cliff at Farannan! 

And the cataract glittering 

like the stem of a chalice. 
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Really self-preening stuff, that cataract glittering, and so on. 
But it’s actually very far away from the directness of the 
original, and what I did in 1979 was much, much closer. It 
goes: “Sainted cliff” —you say “sainted” and you’ve a problem 
if you are “modernizing” — 


Sainted cliff at Farannan, 
nut-grove, hazel wood. 
Cold clear sweeps of water 
fall down the cliffside. 


So I’m glad I waited. But there was great self-entrancement 
in the glitter. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: Another consolation is that 
translations, as a rule, are more perishable than the original. 
That’s a consolation because there will be other translators 
who in fifty years will have to rewrite the whole thing. If it’s 
a strong text it will withstand time better than a translation. 
The classic translation is an exception. The Luther translation 
in Germany or the King James Bible, these are things that 
have the same lifespan as the original. Normally you have to 
retranslate. The Dostoyevsky translation of 1890 has become 
totally unreadable. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: But there’s another question that relates 
to what Adam was talking about when he asked about the 
Renaissance mode versus the modern mode. There’s a habit 
that has developed among editors and publishers of getting 
ten to twenty writers to do versions of whomever—there was 
the Dante recently, and an Ovid. I’ve been involved in a 
book of versions done by Irish poets of the Romanian poet 
Marin Sorescu. And then there have been other similar Roma- 
nian/ Irish volumes done by Bloodaxe. The assumption is that 
everyone will—well, not make a travesty of the original, but 
definitely make it their own, or Heanify it or Muldoonify it. 
It’s not quite a requirement, but there’s a presumption that 
the text will be smashed and grabbed rather than rendered 
up. The extreme cases of that seem to me to be just an 
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indulgence. It began as an experiment, but it’s turned into 
a worty. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: After Ovid was a pretty interesting 
book; it had good results. After that we commissioned Ta/es 
from Ovid. I think it’s a fantastic book by Ted Hughes. 
Personally I think any goad to get people feeling around is 
okay as long as you don’t claim that it’s holy writ. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: I would be curious to know 
what you think about translating from languages that you 
don’t actually know. There is the thing about interlinear 
versions to help you sit down with the author. It’s a practice 
which has been followed probably too much lately. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: I did it with the Sorescu. Somebody gave 
me very good cribs, and I thought, What am I interfering 
with this for? I had no basis for making any judgment one 
way or the other except the crib. Difficult. 


TONY HARRISON: Recently at the National I was looking for 
something to express my republican rage at monarchy. I took 
Victor Hugo’s Le Roz s'amuse. I loved the great tirades against 
royalty. And what I did, I pushed it into the period of Jack 
the Ripper, where the Prince of Wales was hobnobbing with 
chorus girls and comedians. Gradually, because I didn’t know 
who the actor was going to be, but it was a Scottish actor, I 
made the jester character a Scottish comedian, a Glasgow 
comic, who was cultivated by the Prince of Wales. He had a 
hump with bagpipes. I used that, and perhaps excessively so, 
to give expression to republican sentiments. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: Can I come back to this question of 
Heanifying translations? Ezra Pound was mentioned with his 
ability to go back into the past. But of course he’s equally 
famous, or notorious, for bringing the past forward, as in his 
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Homage to Sextus Propertius. | suspect he’s the model, that 
Propertius is the model for the exercise you described. I’d 
also like to go back to the question that Drue posed about 
the extent to which the translator is identified by his style. I 
reflect on my own case in this sense, that I do my original 
work in Polish and I translate into English. I therefore can’t 
be like Lowell. My poetry can’t be compared with my transla- 
tions, which range now from the Renaissance to the twenti- 
eth century. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: I think that Pound, his archaism, was 
very related to his modernism. It was a way of sweeping 
away the nineteenth-century bastions, of trying to get back 
to something that he felt was pure. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: I’m not saying it was wrong, I was just 
observing that there are obviously two ways of getting away 
from the fuss. One was to go back to the true Anglo-Saxon, 
and the other was to go forward and do Propertius as though 
he were another Pound. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: There is the related problem that po- 
etic language is always removed from the colloquial, the ver- 
nacular. So the whole problem for the poet, I suppose, is to 
define these differences. My translation in Italian would be 
different from my French translation. 


BARBARA BRAY: [Isn’t there a problem here? When Pope or 
Tennyson or Gilbert Murray was translating something from 
another period, he had at his disposal a linguistic convention, 
a group of forms that were more or less commonly accepted. 
But nowadays we don’t have such a convention. You may 
say you want to modernize something, but what zs “modern”? 


TONY HARRISON: Well, for example, a lot of Moliére was 
translated into prose by someone like Miles Malleson, who 
played “silly ass” roles, that was his speciality. He translated 
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them all into prose so that all the energy went into the color- 
ing. Now I believe that performability is not something you 
add to a text but is buried in the text itself, especially theatri- 
cally. What is the point of, say, alliteration in medieval plays; 
it’s to cut through the hubbub of the street. 


DRUE HEINZ: You're talking like a poet. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: It’s true, we're talking two different 
things here about professional translations and . . . 


MARGARETJULL COSTA: [Itake it that the distinction between 
the professional translator and the creative translator is actu- 
ally to imply that the professional translator is not also cre- 
ative? But what Tony is doing is utterly different; it’s a 
different genre. 


TONY HARRISON: It has different demands. 


TIM PARKS: ‘There is only the desire to find another way to 
be faithful to the text. Your decisions are always to recreate 
the entity of the original. There is no freedom to do something 
different from the original. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: When I translate I think, 
What is the motive? There’s also a deep desire to make it 
come alive. It’s a mesmerizing thing, and that’s why I’ve got 
to do it. So if it doesn’t live, it is not good. 


TIM PARKS: I agree, that’s faithfulness. The danger is that 
once you start using the word freedom in front of people, 
they think that means freedom to not translate the original. 


BARBARA BRAY: But when translation was a kind of mission- 
aty work, as in the case of Voltaire’s versions of English texts, 
for instance, or Proust’s translations of Ruskin, the idea wasn’t 
to make money, or a name, or to break into publication, but 
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to make available to one’s compatriots something about which 
one was enthusiastic. To keep the wheels turning. So fidelity 
might consist of making the foreign text as interesting, palat- 
able and fertile as possible in the new version. In some contexts 
a good bad translation might be better than a bad good one. 


TIM PARKS: Can I give these ten lines of Henry Green, just 
to suggest what a professional translator might have to deal 
with? This is from an apparently banal story of a man who 
is trying to seduce, over the period of the book, his son’s 
friend, a seventeen-year-old girl. At the beginning of this 
incredibly complex dance of relationships, which is also dia- 
logue, the whole book is dialogue, Green gives two mo- 
ments—this group of people in a restaurant, and a cabaret 
act going on to which they pay absolutely no attention—there 
are two passages here that caused an absolute nightmare for 
the Italian translator. One is the description of a dancer and 
one is the description of a juggler. Let me just give you 
the juggler, a funny moment with Green obviously referring 
to himself: 


Chattering away, having fun with the Sicilian who, on asked 
how their lobster would be cooked, said “in the rice very nice, 
in the shell very well” they altogether ignored, as they decided 
against this lobster, miracles of skill spun out a few feet be- 
neath—no less than the balancing of a billiard ivory ball on 
the juggler’s chin than a pint beer mug on top of that ball at 
the exact angle needed to cheat gravity and at last the second 
ivory sphere which this man placed from a stick, or cue, to top 
all on the mug’s handle—the ball supporting a pint pot, then 
the pint pot a second ball until, unnoticed by our party, the 
man removed his chin and these separate objects fell, balls of 
ivory each to a hand, and the jug to a toe of his patent leather 
shoe where he let it hang and shine to a faint look of surprise, 
the artist. 


He does things like “a billiard ivory ball” inverting the normal 
adjectival use, as if to say, Everything’s going to be played 
around and manipulated with, guys; I’m going to do whatever 
I want. An Italian absolutely can’t deal with this. 
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MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: Are you referring to this because you 
know the translation? 


TIMPARKS: Yes. What’s fascinating to me is that it’s a classic 
case of non-standard material. It takes a long time to under- 
stand how it fits in with the whole plot—what it is that 
Green’s doing in relation to his text. One of the problems 
for a translator who’s translating a text about which there 
exists almost no criticism is that unless he begins to see—for 
example, when Green writes “and these separate objects fell,” 
the word separate is terribly important; that word is lost in 
the Italian for rhythmical reasons. There are little losses of 
that vatiety continually going on. I just wonder if this kind 
of thing is actually translatable. The professional translator 
is obliged to deal with this level of creativity. If I can give 
you just another four lines. Green has this way of making 
the syntax lose direction, which generates an odd feeling of 
mystery. Here is a woman walking through the fog, and 
there’s a moment when you actually begin to wonder how 
the structure can continue: 


As the path she was following turned this way and that round 
bushes and shrubs that hid from her what she would find she 
felt she would next come upon, this fog dropped suddenly 
down to the ground where she would be lost. 


That bit—“that hid from her what she would find she felt 
she would next come upon”—it took me an awfully long 
time to realize that she’s imagining what she would find, 
realize, that she felt that she thought that she would next 
come upon but, in fact, didn’t, which is exactly what’s hap- 
pening with the sentence and the book in general. What I’m 
saying is that prose, just as much as poetry, puts you up 
against these situations where the syntactical games being 
played are such that another language can’t shadow the syntax 
terribly easily. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: Think of people translating Faulkner. 
A friend told me he was so impressed as a student with the 
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first endless paragraph of Absalom! Absalom! as translated 
by Glauco Cambon that he memorized it. But such writers 
as Faulkner, and possibly Henry Green, make insurmountable 
requirements on the readet’s attention and end up being 
little read abroad, perhaps even at home, especially in our 
impatient days. My answer to Tim would be that every prob- 
lem has a solution. Solutions are always stopgap and con- 
nected to the circumstances of publication. Even if he doesn’t 
have a deadline, which is most often the case, the translator 
knows that he must stop at some point, that he can’t devote 
his whole life to one book. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: It’s the same as translating Shakespear- 
ean sonnets. You have to give up half of it. 


TIM PARKS: We're talking about Green’s novel, which they 
tried to translate because ninety percent was dialogue and 
they figured that was easier. But they were wrong because 
dialogue is just as waywardly strange as narrative. What hap- 
pens is that the Italian book looks like a completely banal 
sitcom. 


EVA HOFFMAN: Presumably the problem is how to translate 
idiosyncrasy without making it sound like it’s a translator’s 
mistake. 


TIM PARKS: This isn’t idiosyncrasy. We're talking about 
something planned, programmed, carefully distanced, inte- 
grated with content. If the translator had really understood 
what Green was doing then maybe there were compensatory 
moves possible. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: An example the other way around 
could be Carlo Emilio Gadda’s Pasticciaccio, one of the major 
Italian novels of the century, translated as That Awful Mess of 
Via Merulana. The original is so much based on the different 
Italian dialects, and on purple digressions 4 la Joyce, that I 
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wonder if the English version suggests anything else than the 
main features of the plot, which is about a sexual murder. 
On the other hand, as I was saying, works as difficult as 
Faulkner’s, or for that matter U/ysses, have been translated 
into Italian, heroically and rather satisfactorily. 


BARBARA BRAY: Tim said something very interesting in this 
connection—that there’s no real criticism in this field. But 
in a sense there often seems to be more scrutiny addressed 
to a translation than to an original text. Nobody spends hours 
and hours debating those two paragraphs as produced by 
Henry Green; it’s only when they’re translated that they’ re 
put under a spotlight. Translation is now at the crossroads 
of all the arguments about perception and communication. 
People realize they’ve been translating all the time without 
knowing it. But it’s a bit like walking on a tightrope. Once 
you know you're doing it, you’re more likely to fall off. 


TIM PARKS: Absolutely. The whole point of the discussion 
of this book was that it’s through looking at the problems 
the translation runs into that you begin to get a sense of what 
the original was doing. 


BARBARA BRAY: The translator is held accountable for every 
word, whereas no one is going to scrutinize an original writer’s 
every syllable and say, You can’t do that. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: But when you say that transla- 
tors are being held accountable, I feel the opposite. I feel 
that the critics, at least in the general press, pay very little 
attention to the translator’s work. I mean, it is barely men- 
tioned sometimes. 


MARGARET JULL COSTA: And if there is a mistake then they 
tend to assume that it is the translator and not the original. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: Let me ask a question. There are lots 
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of writers who become part of the conversation in culture 
who are translated writers—Dostoyevsky, Balzac, Dante and 
Cervantes—and at a certain point the issue of translation, 
well, maybe not Dante, fades out. It’s the author’s totality 
that somehow becomes the rule of the game. What’s that all 
about? Richard Pevear retranslated Dostoyevsky; he’s a poet 
but he made a whole point that the style of Dostoyevsky has 
been misread. But I’m not sure that his translations, praised as 
they are, have really changed our sense of who Dostoyevsky is. 


TONY HARRISON: New translations of Calvino or Borges are 
going to change our sense of what a Calvinofied or Borgesified 
world is. 


BARBARA BRAY: When it’s a question of a very exotic and 
distant language, as Russian once was, the pattern of successive 
translations may begin with someone like Constance Garnett, 
whose pioneering though rather plodding translations of Tur- 
genev, Tolstoy and so on may have left something to be 
desired, but who worked away for years and aroused general 
interest in Russian authors among English speakers, and so 
blazed the trail for more sophisticated versions later on. It 
was only gradually, and still to a very limited extent, that the 
public began to discuss the function and quality of translation 
itself. Perhaps, eventually, where it’s relevant, translators will 
routinely provide a brief introduction to their works, pointing 
out which elements in the original lent themselves to, and 
which elements resisted, translation. 


DRUE HEINZ: Everyone is going to get two minutes to say 
what they think they have arrived at during the sessions here 
at Casa Ecco. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: May I say what I think we didn’t touch 
upon? There was a lot of talk about poetry and the translation 
of poetry, and whenever the prose translators tried to come 
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in I think they were pushed sideways. It seems to me that it 
would have been worthwhile to reflect on the fact that there 
seems to be quite a profound difference between translating 
poetry and translating prose, not on the technical side but 
in the sense of who actually does the translation. It seems to 
me that most poets translate, it seems to be part of their 
creative work. Sooner or later a poet will translate. I don’t 
think that’s true of prose writers. Arnold translated, Tennyson 
translated, Pope translated and so on. Did Proust translate? 
Did Dickens translate and if not, why not? 


JONATHAN GALASSI: Proust did. 


ADAM CZERNIAWSKI: He translated Ruskin—who of course 
was not a novelist—for the very special reason that he was 
drawn to Ruskin’s art theories. Iam of the opinion that prose 
writers are not naturally drawn to this particular domain and 
I think why we are being shifted towards poetry all the time 
is that poetry itself seems to generate problems of an intricate 
and arcane character that prose translation doesn’t. I’m not 
for a moment saying that prose translation is easier; I’ve done 
some prose translation myself and I’m convinced that it can 
be just as difficult, but there’s something about translating 
poetry that seems to fascinate, and to generate discussion. I 
think this is what has happened on this occasion. 


TONY HARRISON: One of the reasons that people become 
obsessive about the translation of poetry is that poetry tends 
to employ the resources of language that are particular to that 
language and that lock the poem into the language itself, so 
that the process becomes an obsessive one. I think there’s 
another reason, which became clearer to me: one of the reasons 
that other poets translate, one of the reasons that I translate, is 
partly to feel the support of both a geographical and historical 
community. Somewhere where the novel has taken over much 
of the range of what poetry had in the nineteenth century. 
A lot of the translation of poets is enormous nostalgia for the 
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range that the poetry of the past had, the scale and the 
ambition that it had, which the lyrical norm tended to dimin- 
ish. I think we seek to have the support of these ghosts from 
the past who give us a sense of engaging more widely with 
the world and its experience. 


RICHARD STOKES: I'd like to approach it slightly differently. 
I think the question is not what have we got from this week- 
end. Like good plays and good operas it has got better and 
better, in that when we arrived, and we were tired, we were 
shown our rooms, and the first session was perhaps a little 
slow, a little diffident, and then we warmed up. And it’s 
very nice for me, not really being a translator pure and sim- 
ple—although I do translate in my study like most of you—it’s 
very nice to share problems. We all have different attitudes 
to problems; it’s very nice to know the gloom that some 
people experience and very nice to know the epiphanies that 
other people seem to experience, and others who seem to 
have no problems at all. I think this is good and, as a teacher, 
I’m here to pick and to find things that I can use in teaching. 
I found an awful lot, and I’m grateful for that. 


EVA HOFFMAN: I must say that my respect for the art and 
craft of translation was increased over this weekend. Clearly, 
it is an art and a skill and a craft with enormous problems 
and difficulties. As somebody was saying, it’s sometimes more 
difficult than writing. It’s also clearly a very precise and hands- 
on craft. One of the things that was interesting to me was 
that people deal with very specific problems and they address 
them situationally and specifically. We started at such a high 
level of sophistication that perhaps certain basic issues didn’t 
need to be articulated. I’m very conscious of this whole issue 
of cultural embeddedness of texts, and that when you translate 
you have to translate the whole cultural context (although we 
talked about the cross-temporal translation). It has been very 
informative and interesting and I add my thanks for the 
weekend. It was also interesting to discover that Polish litera- 
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MARGARETJULLCOSTA: I think one of the reasons why there’s 
been a tendency to talk more about poetry translation is 
because when you translate very long texts it’s very hard to 
be specific about what problems you’ve encountered. I find 
that very difficult to do off the top of my head. I have found 
it very interesting hearing what the people who translate 
poetry and drama have had to say, but, ultimately, it has 
confirmed my view that translation is something that you do 
rather than talk about. 


MASSIMO BACIGALUPO: I would rather agree with the last 
statement. It is hard to generalize about translation, though 
clearly we all learn certain techniques and tricks the hard 
way, by trial and error. Translating is like writing, quite 
unpredictable. I’m surprised, for example, at how much our 
command of language varies from one moment to the next. 
At times one can barely express one’s notions in the batest 
form, at others there seems to be an inexhaustible wealth to 
tap, and words come unbid. It is a little haphazard, perhaps, 
but that’s part of the fun of “getting it.” Just to give you an 
amusing example, Eliot’s famous couplet, 


In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 


The rhyme is clearly essential there, and the effect is partly 
due in English to the long polysyllabic final name. In Italian, 
Michelangelo’s name is nothing unusual. So I looked for a 
way of conveying the long name and duplicating the rhyme, 
and came up with 


Le donne vanno e vengono nei salotti 
parlando di Michelangelo Buonarroti. 


It’s a bit of a joke but so is the original. I’d say that the very 
impossibility of translation, or of quantifying our understand- 
ing of any literary text, somehow guarantees that you can 
get unforeseen results. It is entirely possible that somebody 
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someday reading Hamlet in a remote language will under- 
stand it better than any previous reader, or will get at a so- 
far undetected level of meaning. There’s no telling. Another 
thing I was pleased to discover as a translator is that you end 
up questioning a text more than most. When working on 
Dickinson and coming on a knotty bit I would enlist the help 
of some Dickinson authorities, only to discover that they 
didn’t necessarily have the answer. Instead, the translator is 
duty-bound to come up with a meaning for every line he 
speaks. Ezra Pound called translation “a thankless and deso- 
late undertaking.” There is some truth in this but, on the 
other hand, what could be more exciting than being recreated 
while recreating, as Poggioli put it? Recreation in all senses. 


BARBARA BRAY: Perhaps translators of poetry meet one an- 
other more frequently than translators of prose and drama, 
who tend to toil alone in the vineyard. I had no idea all this 
activity and exchange was going on, and to such an intense 
degree. I hope the importance this gathering has attached to 
translation can be imparted to the world at large. When 
people are dealing with words and their nuances, and the 
force for good and evil of the choices one makes among them, 
it can have an effect on real life. For example, I work with a 
professional bilingual theater company in Paris, and the al- 
most pedantic concern of all its members about the meaning 
and music of words and the differences between English and 
French is reflected in particularly rewarding social relation- 
ships. One of the good things about translation 1s that it 
heightens people’s awareness of the power of language and, 
with a bit of luck, makes them careful about what they say 
to one another. 


TIM PARKS: When you’re invited to discuss translation for a 
few days, you know that you’ll be going over all the old 
chestnuts that you've been over before and that certain points 
of view will be put forward. I don’t think you really expect 
anything wildly new. But what is fascinating when we talk 
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on certain issues, perhaps for far longer than they need to be 
talked about, what starts to get quite exciting is the way you 
can savor how evetybody’s position is integrated with his 
personality, and his whole outlook and way of thinking about 
things. I did find that rather attractive, to get a feeling of 
the people behind these particular opinions and to realize 
that there’s never really any question of arguing to change 
anybody’s point of view, however heated one may occasionally 
get. That’s what I really enjoy about these occasions, and this 
has been very enjoyable in that regard. 


HANS MAGNUS ENZENSBERGER: I had a fear; there is some- 
thing called the theory of translation, and there are people 
specializing in this, and there are thick books about it, and 
I had the fear that this would finally be an occasion to go 
over this terrain once more and I am very much relieved we 
have been amongst the practitioners of an art and not the 
petitioners of the art. That was very good for me. I think that 
translation is here to increase the diversity of the world and 
I was pleased to find that with all the people present here— 
there was never a question of agreeing on a specific way of 
going about it—there was no theorem of translation here. 
There are versions of possibilities in translations, and I think 
this is inherent in this art, but there is no single way to do 
it—the variety is both the aim and the method of it. Not 
discussed here at length is the fact that literature devoid of 
translation would probably, sooner or later, I won’t say die 
out, but it would severely impair itself. It is vital to have 
translation; it can be compared in a way to migration. Just 
like a nation that would seal itself off to the outside world 
would probably be stymied—there’s something wrong with 
it—the same can be said, I think, for literature. So it’s not 
just an auxiliary thing in literature but it’s something rather 
central. That is my feeling about it. I think it is worthwhile 
to meet and think about it. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON: My experience of translation is mostly 
bound up with Italy. When I had a job in Italy, years and 
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years ago, the first book I bought was Le Occasioni by Montale. 
Of course I had very little Italian then; I used to take this 
book out onto the cliffs and try to make some sense out of 
it. The closer I got to the meaning the more I realized that 
Montale, although I love his work, was not for me. There 
was something so self-enclosed about it, although it lets a lot 
of the world in, but then he metamorphoses everything into 
his own world. I can never go to work that way. Then I got 
Ungaretti’s L’AWegria, which did two things: it released a 
sense of releasing oneself into the world, and it was also the 
first lesson I really had in how to use a short line. Montale 
isa much longer line poet by and large, I think. But L’A/egna 
suddenly told in quite short lines how you could do something 
rather solid, that you could write a poem with a rhythm going 
all the way through it from line to line. Although I read 
L’Allegria I didn’t exactly succeed in translating anything, I 
wasn’t quite sure whether I ought to be translating. And 
then, finally, back in England a friend persuaded me to trans- 
late some Machado and I suddenly realized I was looking for 
forms other than those I’d used before and which would be 
of use to me. Reading Machado’s “Poem of a Day” I suddenly 
tealized how you could build into a poem a sense of narrative, 
also going out into the scene around one and coming to a 
conclusion. That was a great discovery. I think there was a 
sense of new possibilities, coming via Machado in particular, 
and Ungaretti. Ungaretti was suddenly paralleled for me by 
William Carlos Williams, who also taught me more about 
the use of a short line, and then bit by bit I began to think 
about translation historically and eventually edited The Ox- 
ford Book of Verse in English Translation. | got very interested 
in what the Earl of Roscommon in his essay on translated 
verse says: “Choose a poet as you choose a friend.” This is 
very true of my own experience. My next step was that I, 
again accidentally, picked up a volume of Octavio Paz in 
Mexico City, started translating that, became friendly with 
Octavio and we translated one another’s work. Once mote it 
was a release into a world I had not expected to enter. I read 
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his long poem “Sunstone,” which is a political poem, and 
he has a whole terrifying list of people who were murdered 
because of politics and this made me very interested in the 
whole Trotsky affair, and I was in Mexico City after all. And 
eventually I went to see Trotsky’s house and I wrote a poem 
called “Assassin,” trying to see it all from the assassin’s point 
of view. Octavio later on did an essay called “The Assassin” 
and then he did yet another meditation on my poem. We 
had discussions back and forth, and I had chosen an author 
and a friend simultaneously. The same thing happened in 
translating Attilio Bertolucci. He was somebody I had some- 
thing in common with, a sense of family ties, this desire to 
restructure a whole poem so you can keep moving all the way 
through it, reinforcing Williams again, and finally with the 
use of parentheses you wind your way to a final conclusion. 
That seemed the new form to tackle in poetry. So I think 
from Ungaretti, from Paz and from Bertolucci, in a rather 
self-interested way, I found something new that I couldn’t 
have said before. So it was a combination of poetry and 
friendship. I’d like to conclude by saying thank you to Drue 
who made this wonderful occasion possible and how many 
facets I’ve been made to see that I hadn’t thought of before 
coming here. It’s given me a lot of food for thought, and I 
can go on thinking and digesting for a long time now. 


JONATHAN GALASSI: What Charles just said is a good way 
for me of looking at the thing that has been eating at me 
the most at this meeting. Poets use translation as a way of 
stealing new material, of finding a new way into themselves, 
in a way that prose writers can’t. It is said there is no freedom 
in translation and I think ideally that’s true; the greatest 
translation is the service of perfect freedom. But poets tend 
to grab, and I think that for me the ultimate translation 
involves a kind of intimacy with the original, the sacred object. 
It’s very hard; you really have to submit yourself to the other 
to do that, unless you’re lucky enough to be a friend of the 
poet you’ re translating. Then, of course, you’ re intimate with 
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the sacred object because it’s a duality. It’s true dialogue, 
and that is the real goal of translation, that kind of equality 
on both sides that almost never happens. 


SEAMUS HEANEY: When some of us met at London airport 
on our way out, I was anxious. I had a young teacher’s anxiety 
about facing a class without any knowledge of them. And 
now, finally, at this last minute, my anxiety is fulfilled by 
having to sum up the conference. Until an hour or two ago 
I thought this was going swimmingly. 

The great pleasure of this event, which everybody has at- 
tested to already, was the hospitality, the welcome and the 
sense of “at homeness” that Drue gave us here. I think it was 
Barbara who mentioned also the very stimulating spread of 
people, and the good company. Yeats once celebrated Lady 
Gregory for her gift of bringing people together and creating 
a mood of possibility. “They came like swallows, and like 
swallows went.” He also talked about “a scene well set and 
excellent company,” and the excellence of the company was 
an important element here. It allowed for something like 
stealthy confrontation rather than head-on collision among 
the contributors. That was a very salubrious aspect of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Topics that kept recurring: the claims of the original, the 
rights of the translator, to what extent you are free to leave 
your fingerprints on the work. The question also arose, in 
general and in different guises, as to what extent the oth- 
erness, the individuality, the distinctness of the original can 
ever be respected in translation. Do we necessarily normalize 
it into our own language? Do we miss the way in which the 
original sets itself apart in the first language by allusion, by 
echo, by divergence, by play with other texts? 

The different problems of translating prose and drama and 
poetry. Adam raised that question at the beginning of this 
session, and I responded in particular to Tony’s view of the 
way poets and poetry seek community in both the past and 
present through translation. How the sense of working inside 
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a big acoustic is intrinsic to the poetic calling. I thought that 
was illuminating. 

Setting to music, fitting the words—I would have liked to 
have heard more about that. All of us were completely fasci- 
nated every time Richard tuned his note, as it were. Then, 
too, there was the whole area of the political, which Adam 
raised and which led to a very clear exposition of the case for 
the translator as an advocate for a literature. The translator 
as answerable for a national literature. That was discussed 
very clearly. We also got to hear how the translator operates 
within the globalization that’s now occurring. With English 
as the lingua franca, is the translator into English necessarily 
assisting the normalization process? And is it then possible 
that his situation will create counter-reactions within the other 
literatures? Might each smaller literature not incline to listen 
to itself more acutely and draw the line around itself more 
definitely? And then, too, the question of commercial de- 
mands was raised: who gets to choose the translator, who’s 
responsible? We raised it, but we didn’t get very far with it. 

I would like to end with four brief epigraphs, four quota- 
tions that have special relevance. Alice Swir once said that 
for a poet to get started on her work, she had to feel that 
the poem had, as it were, a biological right to life. How, for 
example, does a translator who has had a novel brought to 
her attention by a third party get started on the task? How 
does the amorousness begin? Most poems in translation are 
affairs. With novels, I suspect, it’s more like a marriage. 

The second epigtaph would be a remark by Osip Mandel- 
stam about the activity of writing poetry. Again, this seems 
to apply crucially to the activity of translating. Mandelstam 
` composed this critical fantasia called A Conversation About 
Dante and in it he says that the function of a poem is to be 
a flying machine that lifts itself off the ground and then 
launches from its back another flying machine, which lifts 
off and launches from its back avother flying machine, and 
so on. So you could say that one of the functions of classic 
works is to live on in an eternal present, producing and launch- 
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ing new translations of themselves; and indeed perhaps one 
of the functions of any new translation is to set some other 
translator to work. Not to do it better, necessarily, but to do 
it again. 

Another anecdote. A friend of mine lived in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, where the fundamentalist Tv evangelist Oral Roberts 
has a university named for him and a hospital attached to it. 
To enter the hospital you must first of all have a hefty bank 
balance, but you also have to fill out an admission form, and 
the story goes that there are two lines of this form asking for 
first, date of birth, and then, date of rebirth. I think that 
second line has some relevance to the work of the translator. 

I would like to end with the epigraph I actually used at 
the start of my translation of Beowulf. It was written about 
an old settle bed I was bequeathed in a will, but it can also 
apply to the give-and-take of the translator’s work. Not to 
mention the long haul it often involves. 


And now this is “an inheritance” — 
Upright, rudimentary, unshiftably planked 
In the long ago, yet willable forward. 


Again and again and again. 
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Four Poems by John McKernan 


My Father’s Marble Collection Hundreds 


Every single one gone Even the gray ones 
the color of his eyes The black one 
carved from coal shade of his hair 
Agates Cat’s-Eyes Clickers Mag-Lites Slags 
Ribbons Spanners Onyx Back to Sand 
We should never have bought the slingshots 
We should never have traded for baseballs 
We should never have tried to float them 
in the tar pit near Cuming Street 
We should never have gone double or nothing 
We should never have borrowed Bud Miller’s 
sledgehammer 
We should never have looked up the word 
OPHTHALMOLOGY when Marty Davis 
showed us her collection of China dolls 
We should never have built the campfire 
We should never have discovered the robin’s nest 
We should never have studied sign language 
We should never have followed the railroad 
track to the Saddle Creek trestle 
We should have learned how a sundial works 
We should have heard the tone in our mother’s 
whisper 
We should have avoided the ice-cream truck 
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In the Language of the Lakota 


Nebraska 
means “Flat land” 


Omaha 
means both “flowing against the current” & 
“spring is near” 


In Gaelic 

the word Nebraska 

without stretching the truth too much 
might mean “a new land” & 


The word Omaha 

could signify, 

avoiding too much violence 
to reality, 

“the melted snow” 


Ben Jonson 


claimed Spenser 
wrote “no language” 


and how could he? 
Spoon fed silver 
in the shadows of Tudor gold 


in Ireland He heard Latin Like nowhere else 
Norman French Like nowhere else 

Nine flavors of English Like nowhere else 

Gaelic Hiding in the porridge Like nowhere else 
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Jonson claimed 

Spenser died alone & penniless 

“For Lacke of Bred in King Strete” London 

He was 47 years old The exact age 

Of my father John When he too died Alone in Omaha 


I Love the Dictionary Meanings for Kern 


In the OED 
“a rough Irish foot soldier” 


In The Random House 
College Dictionary 
Revised edition 1980 


Usage label archaic 
1. (in Ireland & 
Scottish Highlands) 
a soldier 


2. an Irish peasant 
esp. 

a crude 

or 

boorish one 
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Debora Greger 


Moss in the Hamptons 


in memory of Howard Moss 
I 


I thought I knew something 
about loneliness, but I was wrong. 
I’d never been that far east before, 
out where Long Island at last 


looked like an island, not a suburb. 

In the low light of cocktail hour, 

in a lone deck chair from the Queen Marty, 
Moss looked at his watch and lifted his glass 


like an anchor—but first laid out a dog biscuit, 
though he didn’t have a dog— 

and over the rolling lawn-to-be 

sailed a rusty but neighborly setter. 


The gardener would come tomorrow 
to fill in the bare patches we admired, 
being too far inland to see the ocean. 
He’d never owned a house before. 


He looked mote like a tortoise than ever, 
drawing back into the crevice of kitchen, 
happily, from the cavernous living room. 
The troublesome heart had yet to make itself felt. 
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Il 


I was just someone on the edge of the scene, 
now as then, looking out a window, 

leafing through a book—and there you are, 
as young as I was then, on the lawn 


in a photo of someone else’s country house. 

I don’t recognize the others 

or the island some afternoon after the wat. 

By a fraction of an inch you don’t touch anything 


but the grass, not even the blanket spread out. 

I wanted to tell you there’s a new book on Chekhov. 
Dear Moss, to whom can I show it? 

You're dead. Still, you’d like it. 


He’s not a hermit anymore. 

An actress on each arm, more women in the wings, 
he’s with St. Ambrose, who counseled Augustine 
never to go to parties in his hometown, 


it would only bring him grief. 

In a place like Yalta you might cough in peace. 
I thought I knew about islands but I was wrong. 
I'd never been so far east before. 
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Chris Yu 


Tractatus: Caliban Reads Wittgenstein 


(1.1) 


(1.2) 


(2.0131) 


(3.144) 


(5.632) 


(6.43) 


(7.01) 


The world’s the total sum of all the facts, 

which means a poor account of human 
acts: 

into lone atoms logic will divide 

the world, cool as a parent who has lied. 

To make out rouge from sanguine is to 
see. 

This thing of darkness I acknowledge me. 

As speech provides us with scant means to 
name 

our situations, whom are we to blame 

for our estrangement from the lives we 
live, 

the soundwaves, odors, weight, the face 
you love? 

Only the line between good luck and bad 

sunders the bitter outlook from the glad. 

The words you lately left me to rehearse 

taught me to make a playground of a curse. 
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Two Poems by Daryl Hine 


A Rebours 


Time’s one-way traffic won’t reverse 
Summet’s sentimental course 

Or force the headlong universe 
Perversely backwards to its source. 


Reverting to the title page 
Cannot erase a book once read; 
What echo of a golden age 
Gilds an eternity of lead? 


Unsaid, undone, no one recovers 
All the spontaneous happenings 
Of the erotic pantomime. 


Precipitate, straightforward lovers 
Intimate that certain things 
Are itreversible as time. 


An Experiment 


Like the cheap achievement of cold fusion, 
Tarnished prince, six months ago today 
Your thought experiment proved an illusion, 
Alarmed to a fare-thee-well the other day. 


Untarnished prince, six months ago today 

You took me tentatively in your arms, 

Armed to a fare-thee-well the other day 

With the disarming, heartless charm that harms. 
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You took me tentatively in your arms, 
Watching kamikaze snowflakes fall 

With the disarming, heartless charm that harms. 
Baffled by your behavior, I recall 


Watching kamikaze snowflakes fall 

Still through the defoliated arbor; 

Baffled by your behavior, I recall 

Old world manners faltered at Pearl Harbor. 


Still through the defoliated arbor, 

Heretical, I cling to the belief 

Old world manners faltered at Pearl Harbor, 
An error lingering like one last leaf. 


Heretical, I cling to the belief 

That doing logic makes one logical, 
An error lingering like one last leaf, 
Whose silliness seems mythological. 


That doing logic makes one logical 

Your thought experiment proved an illusion 
Whose silliness seems mythological, 

Like the cheap achievement of cold fusion. 
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Corey Marks 


Renunciation 
I 


In evening light’s splayed radiance, 

in a field of scrub and vines hedging a river, 

a boy found a black snake sunning itself. 

When he crouched near, his face bloomed in its scales 
so the snake’s coils were crowded with his eyes. 


I almost want to leave him there, dawning 
with amazement, this boy dead centuries now 
and hushed in weak soil, leave him before 

he flares with too much certainty. 

But like every moment, this one brims over. 


II 


He’d dreamt of angels, arranged in slow descent 
above the field, calling, and so he came 

to meet them, to feel his soul quiver and strain 
as they approached from a cracked sky with word 
from Christ above. All day he waited. 


He watched villagers cross the field. 

An old man stumbled by, crying, 

who always wept without a reason anyone knew. 
One morning, the village had awakened to find him, 
a stranger, wailing and filthy on the church steps. 


But the old man wouldn’t enter the church, 
had torn free of the hands that tried to lead him. 
At first the villagers had thought he was a prophet. 
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They'd heard of such men, wandering the towns. 
They’d waited for him to speak, to preach, but nothing. 


The boy watched some children by the river 

who tossed mud in long, fraying arcs. 

An older boy and girl ran, laughing, 

toward a stand of ankle-thin pines, 

glancing over their shoulders at what never followed. 


A woman offered a loaf from a basket of bread 
but the boy said no, turned his eyes from hers, 
told her he couldn’t eat until the angels arrived. 
She waved his words off with a thrust of her hand 
as though to knock the winged host to the earth. 


Later, staring at the stone-littered ground, 

he saw a wide arc of wings pass 

but a cawing gave the crow away before 

he raised his head. Perhaps waiting wasn’t enough. 
He thought of prayer, intoning the thin peal 


of his plea in the failing light, his voice probing 
as a key to unlock the shell of sky above. 

But what if it was the wrong key, and the sky 
never opened, and the first piercing sweetness 
never crossed, fluttering, into his world? 


m 


For the boy, wonder is an impoverishment 
because it hinges so uncertainly 

between what’s real and what’s not, between 
faith and illusion, between a room filled 
with the luxury of material fact— 


splintered knob of a saint’s knucklebone, 
shroud stained with Christ’s deathly features— 
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and an open field filled with proof of nothing 
but river and crow and snake and the irritation 
of human lives trailing through the light. 


What if he never truly felt the comfort 

a soul must be to the body that knows it’s there?— 
seasoning in fatty soup that makes it palatable, 

the tang of immortality clinging to the tongue— 
the way a monk, even when he doesn’t fold 


his body against a cobbled floor, a sheaf 
of paper placed aside until use is found 
for it again, and instead bends to work, 
the body’s work of sustenance, feeding 
its clamor-filled cells; even when 


he meshes his fingers around a knife’s handle, 
and inclines the blade with his steepled thumb 
against the merely decorous velvet where 

an eat folds into a bull’s sable neck, 

the way even then, as the welling blood 


surrenders to the blade, the monk feels 

the surety of his soul. But how? How? 

The boy might even welcome the surety of oz 
having a soul, just to be sure of something, 
the way my father was, centuries later, 


exiting from an exhibit on Christ’s life 

onto Lakeshore Drive’s tumult, beneath a sky 

that looked gilded in its grimy, city-stained way, 
infused with the luminescence of street lamps, 
headlights and neon, with the minor fluorescent hells 


of a thousand convenience stores, where some souls 
waited all night for a few quarters 
not to buy their way into Heaven, but a little deeper 
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into their bodies’ dull thrum. My father, 
head tilted back, breath unfurling 


in a crude, cursive arc, thought the sky 

had the muted, quenched radiance of a painting 
no one had taken the time to clean for years, 

to brush century-old grime from gold leaf. 
Inside, he’d stood before such a painting: 


Mary, dully crowned with what he knew 
should be brilliance, bowing her head away 
from the angel who hovers just above 

in a field of gold, wings motionless, 
ornamental. They shouldn't look so still, 


my father had thought, leaning nearer, 
studying the feathers for some telltale sign 

that the painter hadn’t gotten it entirely wrong. 
When he’d touched one wing, briefly, 

his finger came away mottled with dust. 


That's the problem with God, he’d whispered then 
to no one, or to the clinging dust on his finger 
that had been something else before dust. 

Then, because the museum guard had drifted 

into another room, and God was too dead 


to listen either to prayer or complaint, 

he stopped whispering and sloughed the dust— 
a quick flick of his thumb against finger— 

and walked outside into the gilded city 

on a lake gouged by a glacier’s final clasp. 


IV 


It was nothing, the boy thought, but he could not 
take his eyes off the coils. He felt 
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the first convection of something in his chest 
like a red shimmer passing through an ember 
before it flares into flame. He stared at the snake, 


at its mosaicked images of himself, bleary, 
smudged, but clearly him, caught as though 
beneath glass, each face a beating moth 
stupefied against an invisible wall. 

Or no, not moths, but distant angels rising 


toward him, bearing his own bleak, 

wasted expression. But it wasn’t enough to stay 
swaddled in momentary awe, neither 

believing or not, wavering as on the cusp 

of fire, incipient, neither flame 


nor cinder. I want to say, Don’t wake up, 

tell him I would get on my knees and pray 

to everything he wanted to dispel, 

to the hush when the uncertain heart falls out 

of time. But the boy goes on without me. He touches 


the snake as though searching for a secret clasp 

that would spring it open. But the snake writhes free, 
contouring in the dust, shaping itself 

like letters in a painting of Christ he’d knelt before, 
words written above a winding vine 


grown from Christ’s pierced side, heavy, 

bowing with blood-red grapes, ready 

to burst into wine. Words he couldn’t read 

then or now. If only the shapes were fathomable 
he thinks he’d understand the furious escape 


—sentences, whole volumes inscribed 
before his illiterate eyes. The flesh made word. 
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He looks away, at woven vines and grasses, 
a fractured line of clouds, the distant pines. 
Everything wells with a sense he cannot render. 


He tries to shape the things he sees as sounds 

but his tongue swells as though bitten, clotting his voice. 
But still he won’t relent. He follows the snake 

to the riverbank. It pauses at the water 

then slips its length into the blacker current. 


V 


Here is my version of the impoverished soul, 
poor coal for which there is not enough breath 

to stoke: midnight, blown out of his mind 

on whatever it was he could afford, he fumbles 
against a window without knowing it’s a window, 


framing himself. He can’t keep his hands 
off himself: they rove like eyes, searching 
face, crotch, chest, ragged crown 

of hair, as though to find a way to fit 
shattered pieces into a forgotten pattern. 


What amazement his fingers stumble over. 
What grim ecstasy. And all the while 

he calls out a prayer, the only one he knows, 
tonguing words as though counting beads: 

Ob man, oh man, oh God, oh man, oh no... 


But I was taught there is only the world, only 
crow and river and snake, and no soul. 

My father gave me a stone and said, Stone. 
He taught me words I’ve yet to learn to use 
in any prayer, to praise the poorest wonder. 
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VI 


Something’s changed beneath the heavenless sky. 
The boy watches the snake crossing water, 

surging through the late sun’s blazing sheen, 

and he’s quickened by what bursts inside his chest 
like the sudden unfurling of a shroud from a body 


that was never dead, only long lost in sleep. 

And as the mourners would cease wailing, and stare 
slack-jawed at the risen body, and wait 

for some instruction in what next to believe, 

so now the villagers come expectantly to the boy. 


The woman selling loaves returns, her basket 
empty, hungering for more than bread alone. 
Then others—the old weeping man, a mother 
with her sons, the girl of sixteen who runs 
ahead of her lover so they won’t arrive together. 


A crowd has gathered. Even the crow settles near. 
The boy begins to preach what isn’t quite 

and what will never exactly be gospel, 

but close, something unwound from the same nest 
of stories. He says, The serpent is God’s reversal 


mirrored on earth, shattered into a hundred 
blackened scales, into an empire. He points 
to the swift waterline as the serpent begins 
its slow climb on the far bank. Rejoice 

at the snake, for even in Evil can we see 


God's presence. There can be no reflection, 
no reversal, without an opposite. 

He bends to grasp a stone from at his feet. 
Even so, we must hate the serpent. It seeks 
to steal us from our Lord, to secret us 
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away in its cotls. The serpent ts our prison. 

He weighs the stone, sharp along an edge. 

His thumb relishes the sharpness. Jesus says 
Whosoever does not hate his father, 

his mother, wife, children, brothers and sisters, 


yes, even life itself, cannot be 

Christ’s disciple. That, he nods at the snake, 

ts both our brother and our keeper, the one 

who keeps us from our Lord. Now that the others 
hold stones at ready to pierce the air as well 


I want to catch hold of the boy’s wrist 

as he raises his stone, wrench back his arm 
and shout to his face, What’s with this? 
But now no amazement is enough. 

When the snake shrugs away its coils 


and shoulders upright not as an angel 

but as a man, swooning in his new form, 
nothing can stop the prophet and his crowd. 
They cast their stones at what plainly stands 
so abruptly human between them and God. 
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Arthur Gregor 


Aria 


The tenderness in music 

brings back moments I’ve shared 

with some who ate as I am, 

as when in a darkened room 

I had stood as though watching over him 
at the head of the bed where he had lain 
who on getting up and putting his hands on 
my shoulders, giving his name, said: 

“This I will not forget.” 

Or on an ocean crossing 

when I had found myself up on deck 

next to someone I had seen but never met, 
and looking out on 

the brilliance of light on water 

and the harbor ahead 

remembered an arrival by sea 

that I had dreamed 

and on turning toward him 

who had also turned toward me, 

saw that welcome that had awaited me there 
and the radiance around us now 

as a luminous oneness between us. 

Or when sharing a similar look 

with someone just passing by 

in a park, a car, a street, 

or while crossing it, 

or when opposite or next to someone on a train, 
there may have come upon us, 

of risen up in us 

a tenderness that is not realized 

unless reflected in the other 
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through whom we may at last have met, 
if only for the briefest instant, 

what was long desired 

because for long foreknown: 

a benevolence, musical, intimate, 
whose source we cannot name, 

whose cause we recognize 

in each other’s eyes. 


Earlier, out on the terrace, I heard 

from deep within the dense acacias 

now in fragrant white bloom, a different tune 
from birds singing forth lustily 

this courting month of June. 
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Two Poems by Jennifer Franklin 


To Isabel Archer 


It surprises me how quickly I can conjure 
You before me, more familiar to myself 
Than my own mirrored face. You sit 
At home on your Thursday evenings. 


It is your devastating composure I covet. 

You must teach me how to attain that 
Inured expression. No. Not the posture 

Of your face the moment after he taunts you, 


But just before. The look you keep 
Poised upon your lips and arched brow. 
The way you withdraw from what borders 
You, your slightly squinted eyes 


Waiting for a secluded moment 

To blink. Can you see what I admire 
—stilted and vague—returning 

And returning behind the locked doors, 


Companied by the tiresome artifacts? 

How did you shed your animation 

And perfect this old-world decorum while 
Sitting in the garden, waiting to be scorched? 


You must instruct me to behave as you do— 
Aloof yet deeply feeling. The way your face 

Can at once reveal and withhold everything. 
Silent, without ever appearing at a loss 
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For what to say. No accidents or misspoken 

Utterances. I am still not sovereign of my body. 
In fact, I most closely resemble one of Picasso’s 
Terrible women, face flailing about in so many 


Directions it appears infinite. In museums, 

I ignore these replicas of myself, seeking out 
The mouths and eyes choosing their revelations 
With care. Who was your teacher in this? 


Did you model yourself on the unrelenting 

Cypresses that stood beyond your strange window? 

Or did you reach further to your second time abroad— 
When your callow heart was hopeful and inspired? 


You must have been a diligent pupil—studying 
The saints that lined Charles Bridge in Prague. 
You must have preserved an image of them 

As they kept watch over the shallow river, 


Deliberate, swathed in cobwebs that at first 
Glance hung about their bodies like giant 
Fishnets, glistening in the hollow moonlight. 

I see you watching them: even now I am youts. 


Beginning with a Line from Michelangelo 


Those who do not want leaves 

Let them not come here in May. 

And those who cannot be faced 

With the orange stained sky above 

The river as they leave, let them not 

Come in autumn when there is time 

Enough to reflect on what has been done. 
Things here are how you might expect them— 
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The sky darkens without our greedy eyes. 
And inside, we ate always waiting. 


We touch each other’s arms often 

To console ourselves. We repeat 

The dialogue that we memorize. 

Those who want light should never 

Come here. We have no windows 

And speak about the past in disjointed 
Sentences. No warnings hang above 

Our door, but to enter entitles judgment. 

We are isolated, constantly planning. 

We water the flowers until they bow to the floor. 


The anxious call upon us, the confident, 
And the ambitious knock on our door. 
Those who do not have time to wait 

For answers should not seek us out. 

Those who cannot look at our two faces 

And see what pain we have witnessed 

Or withstood should not feign understanding 
In our presence. Those who stay away do not 
Hear me, as I listen to her. The tenderness 

I feel toward my mother is also hers. 


Those who cannot bear disappointment 

And the loss of those they protect: 

Do not come in April. The months 

Before spring pass slowly. We have 

Only the compliments we give each other, 
Gently, as gifts, as if our very existence 
Depends on this. During these stalwart days 
You know what I want. You are young 

And generous. The trees stand in full costume 
And the friends we have made are fleeing. 
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I have this one ability: to move the few 

Who come and seek me. We speak 

Of the long autumn. Where you are from, 

The colors are blinding and linger 

Until deep in December. And when the snow 
Makes its grand entrance, it remains for months. 
You watch me while I follow you thete. 

This is what you hold in your unmarted face. 

It is enough. Those who do not feel betrayed 
By empty promises have no place at our door. 
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Deborah Pease 


Grief in Parentheses 


I stare out the plate glass window 

At sky over the Boston Common 

Where seagulls coast past 

The bright gold dome of the State House. 
I discern formalities in their flight— 


The dictates of the wind, for example, 
As well as the pace and shape of clouds. 
Gulls glide by the window, 

Tiny dolphins minus dorsals, 
Fin-winged and marine-sleek in the sun. 


If I stare too long I'll go blind. 

Brackish plankton float through my vision 
Wobbling everything in sight. 

(If I stare too long I’ll go mad again, 
Pound the glass, howl like a beast.) 


I stand by the plate glass window 
Like a tired child at an aquarium 
Who sees easeful motion in a place 
With no message to impart, 

No lesson to convey. 
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A Remembrance: 
Niccolò Tucci 


Jonathan Schell 


One of the earliest and most informed young opponents 
of the Vietnam War (The Village of Ben Suc was published 
in 1967 when he was twenty-three), Jonathan Schell wrote 
strongly worded articles week after week, year after year, in 
the “Notes and Comments” section of The New Yorker, His 
moral but never preachy tone as well as his grasp of the 
philosophical and historical aspects of political / military con- 
flicts immediately attracted Niccolò Tucci, who recognized a 
kindred spirit. 

An émigré from Fascist Italy in the 1930s, Tucci wrote 
Jor many American periodicals: political commentary for such 
legendary magazines as Dwight MacDonald's politics, as well 
as stories and articles for The New Yorker and, in its early 
days, The Paris Review. Indeed, his wittily trenchant essay 
“On Drunkenness” caught the attention of W.H. Auden, 
who quoted from it in “The Dyer’s Hand.” The Paris Review 
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continued to publish him over the years. A story, “The French 
Revolution,” appeared in issue #111, and a reminiscence of 
Marguerite Caetani, editor of the multi-lingual journal Bot- 
teghe Oscure, was included in the fortieth-anniversary issue. 

Primarily a novelist and a short story writer in both Italian 
and English (his first Italian novel won a prestigious prize in 
Italy; his first English novel, Before My Time, became a best- 
seller), Tucct’s deep engagement in the issues of his time led 
him to form a friendship with Jonathan Schell that had the 
always touching element of mentor-pupil (Tucci was thirty- 
six years Schell’s senior). 

After Tucci’s death in December, 1999, at the age of 
ninety-one, Jonathan Schell delivered the following remarks 
at a memorial gathering at the Italian Institute of Culture 
in Manhattan. 


Niccolò was my great friend. I knew him for roughly the 
last twenty-five years of his life, and I want to say a few words 
about him as I knew him. We met above all for conversation, 
first in my office at The New Yorker, later mostly in his 
apartment on East Sixty-seventh Street, that high perch, with 
the windows on two sides—New York outside, Italy within, 
in the exquisite photographs, drawings and paintings on the 
walls. From here, dressed in thick tweed suits of English cut, 
with one of his legendary foulards at his neck and battered 
running shoes—an aristocrat in sneakers—he would set out 
on his immense, circling walks, ranging all the way from 
Battery Park to the George Washington Bridge. Literally, he 
bestrode New York. Sometimes he’d call me from who knows 
where for no other reason than that he had something to add 
to a conversation we’d been having. “Tucci!” he’d say, and 
then read aloud the outrageous or ridiculous remarks of some 
politician from a newspaper clipping, or recite a verse of 
Dante or recall something from Simone Weil, and draw some 
connection between these and the latest media conglomerate 
takeover, or some publishing scandal, or whatever other evil 
of mere nonsense was afoot at that time. Like Aristotle, he 
was of the peripatetic school, walking, thinking, talking, all 
at once. 
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© Mimi Gnoli 


Tucci in New York City, circa 1962. 


But the time came when the looping walks contracted, and 
then had to stop. The yearly visits to Italy ended. A certain 
solitude set in. Of course, the essential people were always 
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there—family, some friends, his devoted companion, Deb- 
orah Pease. He was fortunate in the people who loved him. 
I say solitude, not loneliness, because, even when alone, he 
was in impressive company. What a multitude there was 
within him. What outstanding company he was for himself— 
and for those who, like me, were lucky enough to know him. 
There were the deceased relatives, from five or six countries. 
There were the famous and great ones who had been his 
friends, the intellectual aristocrats of the twentieth century— 
Hannah Arendt, W.H. Auden, Camus, to name just a few. 
And all were rendered not merely in all of the major European 
languages but in any number of dialects of each as well. In 
this multitude, those known from books were not sharply 
separated from those known in person. So Dante was there, 
and Tolstoy was there, alive in the room. 

People like to say that so-and-so was a man of the nineteenth 
century who lived in the twentieth, but that was not Tucci’s 
case. Admittedly, he was averse to many things of our day— 
for instance, much of the gadgetry of the so-called information 
age. He despised the idea of writing on a computer. His 
explanation for this was illuminating: A writer, he said, had 
to be able to see his crossings out as he revised his draft. The 
computer sent them winging into the ether. Once you had 
deleted ot changed something in the computer, no trace was 
left of what had been there before. As an editing machine, 
this artificial memory machine erased memory. It was an 
enemy of history, a blow to civilization. Heaven knows, his 
own crossings out and additions were a rich tapestry, as anyone 
who ever saw one of his manuscripts will attest. And as a 
matter of fact, it was not only what he wrożze that he thus 
revised; it was what he read as well. A book was at risk in 
his hands. He did not so much read a book as devour it. 
Soon, whether he considered it friend or foe (and he was not 
much interested in books that were neither one nor the other) 
it was covered with triple underlinings, quadruple exclama- 
tion points and lots of praise or abuse in the margins, not 
all of it fit for repetition in polite society. In other words, 
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what he read soon came to look like what he wrote. Reading 
was like writing for him, and writing was like reading—he 
in effect gave other authors the same once-over—or twice- 
over or thrice-over—that he gave his own manuscript. Of 
course, both this energetic reading and this tirelessly revised 
writing were very much like conversation—not a monologue 
delivered or endured but a dialogue—the dialogue that, since 
it was in print, would go on forever. 

Another gadget he could not abide was the telephone an- 
sweting machine. He had several testy exchanges with the 
voice on my machine. He spoke to it as if it were a petson. 
“This is Tucci! I want to speak to Jonathan Schell!” he would 
repeat, as if faced with a balky secretary. He simply couldn’t 
get used to—or perhaps rebelled against—the idea that the 
voice was a tape, not a person. He just seemed to hate the 
idea of a voice, written or spoken, to whom you couldn’t speak 
back, even when that voice was his own on the written page. 

Although Tucci resisted certain gadgetry of the so-called 
information age, it would be wildly wrong to regard him as 
some kind of anachronism. For instance, there was little, if 
any, nostalgia in him. He was not interested in the zerge 
d'antans. His own past, in which he was so deeply interested 
as a writer, was not there for that purpose. He did not belong 
to the nineteenth century. There was too much Beckett in 
him, too much Kafka; a bone-deep, ever-present conscious- 
ness of absurdity. No reader of his writings, combining, as 
they do, the liveliest sense of the absurd, even of downright 
farce and buffoonery, with flights of his own singular meta- 
physics and a warm and fervent idealism, could confuse him 
with, say, a Balzac or a Trollope. What about the eighteenth 
century, then? Yes, the eighteenth century was there—very 
much so in his surroundings and tastes—but that doesn’t 
teally explain much. I think in fact that his sensibility and 
his work were as much about the future as the past. The 
twenty-first century was definitely there. Maybe, if I don’t 
miss my guess, a touch of the twenty-second and twenty-third 
as well. For Leon Wieseltier was right to say in The New 
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Republic that he was “out of time.” He took no marching 
orders from the zeitgeist, whether of this century or any other. 
I think that at a certain point he realized this. He told me 
that some Fascist or other had told him long ago in Italy that 
if he worked with the movement he would be part of History. 
But then it suddenly occurred to him that if he refused the 
invitation, this act, too, would be History. After that, the 
zeitgeist never laid a finger on him. One day, we were dis- 
cussing the almost mechanized catering to market demand 
that seems to have become the general modus operandi in 
journalism these days, almost as if it were now one’s moral 
obligation to set one’s own opinions and tastes aside in favor 
of what is popular. He once showed me a clipping in which 
an executive of an arts channel that had been failing on cable 
television admitted with much contrition that he had made 
the terrible mistake of indulging himself in presenting pro- 
grams that Ae loved rather than those that his market research 
told him others wanted. The message, here and elsewhere, 
Niccolo said, was “who do you think you are to be yourself!” 
He decidedly was himself. In other words, intellectually, aes- 
thetically, morally, temperamentally, he was a free man. 
When I was with him, I always felt I was breathing the air 
of freedom. 

Closely allied to this was another gift. He possessed perfect 
and absolute, apparently innate, immunity, so it seemed to 
me, to all that was ordinary, dull, meretricious, tepid or 
otherwise second- or third-rate. This was not a matter of 
what often are called high standards, of making laborious 
judgments or, wotse, upholding what today is called “excel- 
lence.” It was more like an instinct—a wrinkling of the nose, 
a dismissal with a sharp wave of the hand, as if a bad odor 
had come into the room. But these were not matters to dwell 
on. What was to be dwelled on were the works he loved. In 
connection with like and dislike, love and hate, I want to say 
that although Niccolò had plenty of anger in him and decided 
likes and dislikes, I never detected hatred. It seemed to me 
that down at the bottom he was a generous spirit, inclined, 
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without thinking about it very much, to forgive. Many an 
offense just dissolved or was forgotten in his huge, self-forget- 
ful laugh. I was looking back at The Sun and the Moon, and 
immediately ran into this: “Love is blind, but only to such 
things as are foreign to it. . . . Because what love preserves 
with this blindness is a power of eyesight so strong that it 
can penetrate all barriers of languages, and even recognize a 
star invisible beyond three galaxies and seven milky ways as 
the sun that governs OUR day. WE DON’T LIVE ON THIS PLANET.” 
Well, of course, in distinction from the character who said 
this, he knew very well that we live on this planet, but he 
always began with the kind of sight that is guided by love. 

And now I want to say something about Niccold’s cuisine. 
Pl have no better luck in simple characterization than with 
the man himself. Lentils were the foundation. Add some 
marmalade. Throw in some rice, or maybe spaghetti. Add 
some parmesan cheese. Then a dash of curry, for an Indian 
touch. The Middle East was there, South Asia, Italy, many 
other parts of the world. Somehow, it worked. As cuisine, it 
was aristocratic and refined yet hearty and common, fit for 
kings or peasants. Most surprising, though, very often it 
turned out that the whole thing had somehow been cook- 
ing—in a cardboard box. Don’t ask me how this was done, 
but lunch emerged from a pot thickly wrapped in towels in 
a box. 

As in Niccolò himself and in his work, in these dishes there 
was a whole marvelous new civilization hinted at, utterly 
unlike any that had existed ever before or, perhaps, any that 
will ever exist again on the face of this earth. 
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